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AR presents four special articles showing 
how to arrange tie-ins with advertising, 
merchandising and promotion campaigns. 
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This “Sales Planned’ 


1954 National Plumbing Exposition, Weshington, D. C 


...here’s another 


Named "Hospitality House”, this exhibit is de- 
signed and furnished like a smart restaurant. 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee and rolls have been 
enjoyed in its friendly atmosphere by over 
150,000 guests. A simple, planned secret of 


success — guests are greeted by top executive 


and sales personnel. 


@ Exhibits will sell—when planned to sell. 
Let our experience help you. 


> Exhibit produced 


BIG results 


It dominates in size and overall design, and Crane 
Co.'s wide range of counter top lavatories was 
dramatized by showing 16 different installations, with 
standard and custom base cabinets. And a new, revo- 
lutionary line of boilers was featured through a cut- 
away, actual section to show comparative size advan- 
tage and an animated cross-section transparency that 
showed heat action. Dealer reaction and sales 


exceeded expectation. 


still SELLING strong 


after 9 show years! 


"Where friends meet’ 


at Hotel and Restaurant Shows 


SD 
Q) eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
— PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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| Next Month in AR... 


How to Promote a Recipe 


One of the most effective methods of building demand for food products 
is through recipe promotions. A leader in this field has been Sunkist 
Growers. AR takes readers behind the scenes of Sunkist’s Consumer 
Service Division, where “selling recipes” is a major activity. 


a FE COCR He ERT ORT Ee ee eEeEeereteeeteteeeES 


Selecting Christmas Gifts for Business Giving 
AR presents its annual report on the selection of Christmas gifts for 
business giving. This special feature will give the results of a survey 
of what was done in 1953 and what is planned for 1954 . . . plus a special 
list of unusual Christmas gift ideas selected by AR’s editors. 


eveneeeneeeseereeenereeneseceerers 


Picture Postcards—A Low-Cost Advertising Medium 
Colored postcards have long been an effective advertising medium— 
particularly for those with limited budgets. AR’s editors have explored 
this “medium” and will report how color cards are being used to 
advantage by advertisers, production and cost details, etc. 


Ideas Make Ads 
Robert Gage, art director of Doyle-Dane-Bernbach Inc., says, “Art direction 
is no longer a one-man show of virtuoso talent, rather it is a joint 
operation . . .” He illustrates his point with examples from current cam- 


paigns. 
@ How to Make One Promotional Dollar Do the Work of Ten 


The operators of Dari-Delite soft ice cream franchises cooperated in a 
joint advertising effort for big results at low cost. 


@ Selecting Paper for Offset Printing 
The rapid development of special printing papers has played a vital 
role in the growth of offset. An expert presents the facts. 

e@ Show Your Wares to Sell Them 
GoldE Mfg. Co. is getting a lot of added sales promotion through its 
new packages which carry illustrations of the company’s products. 

@ The 1954 Ford Bows in CinemaScope 


Ford Motor Co. made effective use of the new motion picture medium 
to introduce its 1954 line with sensational impact. 
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New Catalog Cover Selector 
Helps You Select Right Bindings, Stampings and Styles 


As a promotion man, you know that putting a layout, 
swatch or sample in a client’s or prospect’s hands is INCLUDES: 
ee ” : . . : > : 
a “‘must’’. It helps him visualize! That’s what National 95 idk Veling eens ated We eh 
Blank Book Company has done for you with this com- number 
plete Catalog Cover Selector. It shows a diverse line of Illustrations of all stock mechanisms and styles 


of binders 
binding materials, color s pings and index tabs — 7 colored stampings on acetate sheets to place 
makes it easy for you and others to say, ‘““This is the over bindings to check different effects 


right catalog, sales portfolio or manual to represent our 12 color panels to show different types of stamp- 
ae h — ings (straight, embossed, screened, etc.) 

ee eae ee Indexes ... printed insertable or printed-cellu- 
, Cover Selector at your National dealer. loid-leather and copper holed reinforced. 


Write for the name of your nearest ses EYAL ps 


National Dealer and a 4-colored folder dis 
showing illustration of cover designs 


and other pertinent information. ud AT i o be, A L B L A B K a oe 3° K 
COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. ¢« Dealers Everywhere 
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ROTO AD? 


INTERNATIONAL 


There’s no need to complicate the life of a pro- 
duction man any more than is necessary—it’s 
complicated enough already. When it comes 
to the preparation of: material for rotogravure 
advertising, there’s one sure way to insure 
peace-of-mind—call in INTERNATIONAL 
COLOR GRAVURE. From the camera to the 
proving press and every step in between, your 
copy is receiving the attention of skilled tech- 
nicians, men who have contributed much to 
the progress of rotogravure engraving. You 
know that your positives are being prepared 
to the specifications of the printer who is to 
use them. To take the burden of rotogravure 
schedules right off of your shoulders there is 
but one answer—it’s INTERNATIONAL, 


O f course! 


VC. 


39 West 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. Telephone Circle 5-8750 


PHILADELPHIA—Widener Building LOS ANGELES—122 Glendale Boulevard 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-2161 Phone: MAdison 6-4601 


SUPERTONE, INC. 


408 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. Telephone Plaza 3-9468 
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JUST BETWEEN US 


Can Your Prospects Locate Your Dealers? 


The most difficult problem for national advertisers of products 
with selective distribution is that of identifying dealers so unmistak- 
ably that prospects have no trouble locating a convenient source of supply. 


Consequently dealer identification represents a major program for 
manufacturers of most items of durable goods and for many others as well. 
"Operator 25" (Western Union) and the classified telephone books represent 
basic methods of enabling prospective customers to get in touch with local 
dealers, but certainly the most obvious type of dealer identification is 
the exterior sign or other attention-getter which flags the passerby and 
reminds him of a brand name he may be interested in then or later. 


Strange to say, the best job of dealer identification, in my 
opinion, is done by a company with almost universal distribution—Coca- 
Cola. While Coke is well advertised outdoors, in magazines and newspapers, 
and on the air, it is no secret that the manufacturer puts a large share 
of his total advertising budget into outdoor signs and interior store 
displays. No consumer ever has any difficulty learning where he can enjoy 
the pause that refreshes, and no dealer who appreciates the sales possi- 
bilities of Coca-Cola fails to utilize this sure-fire method of attracting 
his share of the customers. 


A really comprehensive program of dealer identification through 
exterior illuminated signs is of course expensive, and represents a major 
investment by manufacturers, as well aS in most cases Substantial contribu- 
tions by dealers. Nevertheless, this is such a basic and indispensable 
part of merchandising that I am convinced that it will get more and more 
emphasis as time goes on and competition forces advertisers to strengthen 


what in all too many cases has been the weak link in the distribution 
chain. 


G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Publisher 
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Are You Paying 
for Engravings? 


OME items are higher priced than 
others... not necessarily because 
they are better quality, but be- 

cause of higher sales costs involved. 
Salesmen must be paid, you know. 

But when it comes to engravings, 
our customers are fortunate. Ever since 
G. R. Grubb & Co. was established 
(1909), the majority of orders have 
come in the front door or by mail. We 
don’t need a sales force. Our only 
“traveling man” spends most of his 
time strictly on helpful service calls. 
As a result, there are no large sales 
costs added to our prices. And when it 
comes to quality or service, we'll get 
in the ring with any other engraver 
who dares to compete. 

We would like to work for you. If 
located anywhere in the Midwest, 
you're only as far away as overnight 
mail. Try us with one order (anything 
from complicated four-color process 
to the simplest line etching) for a 
double check on our quality, service 
and price. Remember, too, that we 
are fully staffed to give top service in 
all types of photography, retouching, 
creative design and finished art. 


HERE'S PROOF! 


We'll be glad to send 
proofs of current jobs so 
that you can inspect (with 
a critical eye) the quality 
of G. R. Grubb & Co. 
engravings, made for 
customers over a wide 
area who order by 
mail. And we'll be 
glad to give an esti- 
mate on any job so 


—— that you can compare 


G. R. GRUBB & CO. 


ENGRAVERS 
Artists* Photographers 
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THE 


EDITOR'S 


BOOK 


Dick Hodgson 


In this business you become rather 
immune to fancy press-agentry that 
frequently goes along with press con- 
ferences and parties. But once in a 
while somebody comes up with an 
approach that stops you cold. The 
most recent “stopper” originated 
with Sloves, the New York producer 
of sales promotion tools. 

We can only report this second 
hand, since Ted Sanchagrin, AR’s 
Eastern Editor, who works out of our 
New York office, was the one direct- 
ly involved. It started when Ted re- 
ceived a personalized invitation to 
the press luncheon at which Sloves 
was to introduce its impressive “Idea 
File” (see page 92). 

Personalized invitations, them- 
selves, are not uncommon, but the 
one from Sloves was. It was stamped 
in gold on a 7x91” piece of green 
colored leather. But that wasn’t all— 
the leather invitation was _ plastic 
bound between a double-fold front 
cover of silky parchment and a stiff 
back cover with a black and gold 
pocket imprinted with an important 
note: “We guarantee to take no more 
than one hour.” 

Inside the pocket was a stamped 
and addressed return envelope and 
an rsvp card, also personalized by 
gold stamping. (Even the return en- 
velope had AR’s address typed in the 
upper left corner.) 

But the Sloves’ ingenuity didn’t 
stop there. The invitation was deliv- 
ered in a 15x10%” plastic portfolio, 
complete with a plastic zipper—handy 
for re-use. At the luncheon, Sloves 
presented each of the press repre- 
sentatives with a personalized idea 
file, and then followed up later with 
a “thanks for attending” letter. 

Lou Kaye, Sloves public relations 
director, estimates that the total cost 
of the promotion was only $60, since 
they were able to make use of mate- 


rials left over from previous jobs. The 
result: 24 at the luncheon, out of 29 
invited—a high percentage in any- 


body’s book. 


>Following our comments last 
month on the far-from-dismal eco- 
nomic picture in the New York print- 
ing market came a graphic report 
from Steve Baer of Bishop & Asso- 
ciates Inc., Los Angeles public rela- 
tions firm, which represents the local 


INDEX 
300 


80 . wo 
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printing industry. The graph (see 
cut) shows the Los Angeles printing 
sales index for April, 1954. Don’t 
imagine there’s much recession talk 
among the L.A. graphic arts people! 


> We got an interesting direct mail 
piece the other day from Walter 
Flower of Flower Electrotypes 
(New York). It was simple, and 
probably no more costly than fancy 
colored pieces designed to do the 
same job. 

Glued to a 512x8” white card 
were two shiny dimes. Between the 
dimes was this headline: “What's the 
difference Between These Coins?” 
The sales message explained that 
the dimes are identical, and then 
went on to say that electrotypes 
should be identical to the original 
plate. 

The use of actual coins on mail- 


Display typefaces in this issue . 


Pages 27, 28, 31 & 33—Stymie Extra Bold G Cairo Bold; 35— 


Bodoni Campanile & Bold Italic; 37—Holla & Spartan Black; 41—Bodoni Campanile & Bold Italic; 
47—Flash Bold & Spartan Black Italic; 51|—Ultra Bodoni G Modern Italic; 57—-20th Century Ultra- 
bold & Spartan Black Italic; 65—Lydian Bold Condensed & Bold Italic; 69—-Rondo Bold & Spartan 
Heavy Italic; 77—Karnak Medium & Cairo Bold; 81—tLydian Bold & Bold Italic; 87—-Steel Bold 
G&G Spartan Heavy; 91—Studio G Spartan Heavy Italic; 97—Bodoni Campanile G Bold Italic; 101— 


Bernhard Modern Bold Italic & Spartan Medium; 103—Tempo Bold Condensed & Spartan Heavy; 
105—Dom Casual & Spartan Black Italic 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING BETTER 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 





“The Nhe Ber (ipa 


NORTHWEST PEDIGREED PAPERS 


PRINTING PAPERS 


ENVELOPE PAPERS 


CONVERTING PAPERS 


Sales Offices 


CHICAGO 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive 


CLOQUET, 


ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING 


Northwest Bond 
Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie Label 


North Star Writing 


Nortex White 
Nortex Buff 


Carlton 


Papeteries 
Drawing 
Adding Machine 


Register 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, Foshay Tower 


MINNESOTA 


BETTER 


Mountie Offset 
Mountie Text 
Mountie Book 
Carlton Bond 

Carlton Ledger 

Carlton Mimeograph 
Carlton Duplicator 


Non-Fading Poster 


Nortex Gray 


Mountie 


Lining 
Gumming 
Coating Raw Stock 


Cup Paper 


ST. LOUIS 3, Shell Building 





ing pieces is, of course, far from 
new. But it’s a gimmick that always 
strikes us as particularly effective— 
especially when the accompanying 
message is closely tied to the coins 
and not just “A Penny for Your 
Thoughts,” etc. 


> Along with other interesting pro- 
motion pieces that have turned up in 
our mail was a unique “birthday 
greeting” from Herbert W. Simpson 
Inc. (Evansville, Ind.). The birthday 
greeting, however, was for a chap 
named Bill Shakespeare. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no one by that name 
on our staff, but we decided to keep 
the card anyway (see cut). 
Another interesting promotion 
piece was in the form of a booklet 
from Industry & Power Publications 
(St. Joseph, Mich.). The 16-page 


booklet, “Growth and Progress at | 


420 Main Street,” told the story of 


the firm’s two publications, Industry | 


& Power and Consulting Engineer, in 
terms of the people who work for the 
company. Effective use of pictures 
and copy provided a human interest 
type of approach that is far too often 
lacking in media promotion pieces, 
which frequently dwell so heavily on 
ABC figures, readership studies, 
linage reports and the like that it 
becomes difficult to tell one from an- 
other without a “scorecard.” Vice- 
president Ernest R. Gauley offers 
copies to all who are interested. He 
can be reached, of course, at 420 Main 
St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


> Last month we mentioned the suc- 
cess of Lucky Key promotion used by 
Tel-A-Sign Inc. at the POPAI show 
in New York. We’ve just seen anoth- 
er example of this approach which 
deserves mention. 

The National Assn. of Radio & Tel- 
evision Broadcasters convention was 
held at Chicago’s Palmer House this 
year. Drawing conventioneers to an- 
other hotel is a tough job any time, 


but Avery-Knodel came up with an 


accepted as the modern 


standard in Grotesk types 


VENUS EXTENDED 


Its clean cut legibility, firmness of feel- 

ing, and overall adaptability have made 

Venus the accepted extended type face 
of art directors and clients alike. 


Venus Extended is available in light, medium, 
bold and extra bold. Also Venus Italic in light, 
medium, and bold. 


Fe aa as CM TTT: 


BAUER TOPIC 


where space is at a premium 


Bauer Topic is available in medium, medium 
italic, bold, bold italic, and alternate characters. 


BAUER ALPHABETS INC. 


235 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-1263-4 


i aciannetiae hina 


MInwrno www 
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QUANTITY PRICE PER PRINT—SINGLE WEIGHT GLOSS 


Copy Neg- 


Write TODAY for samples and our complete price 
list on other sizes, Blowups, Post Cards and the 
“VISUALITE” Display. 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND RETOUCHING AT 
REASONABLE RATES. 


152 W. Huron Street - Chicago 10, Illinois” 
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DIFFERENCE 


What a tremendous difference 

there can be in engravings! 

Improper depth of etch, 

imperfect dot structure, or 

any carelessness would quickly show up 

in a poor reproduction that’s disap- 
pointing, time-consuming and costly. 

At DOT, “‘precision’’ is a working 

word. And we combine it with “speed” 

to give you quality engravings in the 

shortest time possible 


EC, NYPUWVERE, e Ine . 


600 W VAN BUREN ST+- CHICAGO 7 
TELEPHONE STATE 2-5367 
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4-couor 
ADVERTISING 
LITERATURE 


for the price of 2 


Pe Na 


This free booklet explains how 
your advertising and sales 
literature can be produced in 
full color lithography at 

prices never betore possible. 
H. S. Crocker’s exclusive 
Colorform method is even for 
a limited budget. 


Write today 
for your 

free copy 

to the nearest 
H. S. Crocker 
office 


Dept. A-7 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 

San Francisco 

720 Mission 
Chicago New York 
350 N. Clark 100 Hudson 


Los Angeles 

2030 E. 7th 
Baltimore 

1600 S. Clinton 
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effective method of getting NARTB 
visitors to its Hotel Morrison suite. 
Just before the convention, the 
station representative firm mailed 
several hundred brass keys of the 
standard door key variety to those it 
wanted to see during the convention. 
Each key was attached to an invita- 
tion to visit the Avery-Knodel suite. 


This may be 


The invitation started off, “This may 
be a key to a valuable prize!” A num- 
ber of the keys fitted a “treasure 
chest” located in the firm’s suite. Ad- 
ditional copy on the invitation was 
built around the theme, “A key to 
increased sales.” 


>It took us a year to hear about it, 
and we can only report it second 
hand, but there must have been some 
mighty red faces at the Lithogra- 
phers’ National Assn. last year. We 
read about it in the columns of the 
May Photoengravers Bulletin. 

The Bulletin reported on a folder 
put out by Turck & Reinfeld Inc. 
(New York). The folder concerns 
one of the winners in the Third Lith- 
ographic Awards Competition of 
LNA. 

Seems Turck & Reinfeld won first 
place in the carton division of the 
competition—but didn’t get a certifi- 
cate for it. Good reason, however, for 
the winning entry was a letterpress 
job. 

The folder explained what hap- 
pened: “A few weeks ago we re- 
ceived an invitation to the LNA show 
and one of our people attended. He 
was a greatly astonished man when 
he discovered our carton on exhibit 
as a first place winner! The very next 
morning he wrote the LNA advising 
them they had a ‘ringer’ in their show 
and suggested that they remedy the 
situation. We later found that the 
agency had mistakenly entered it 
with other material produced by off- 
set, and the judges chose it! 

“Obviously, this was an awkward 
situation. We know it was an honest 
mistake all around as could be made 
in the graphic arts. .. . It has always 
been our contention that outside of 
certain jobs which definitely call for 
production in one process over the 
other, there is a great overlap and 
many jobs could be produced in ei- 
ther process without too many people 
being the wiser without making a 
detailed study.” 

Maybe AR’s face should be red, 
too, for you'll find the “ringer” among 
the lithographic award winners on 
page 21 of our June 1953 issue. 


> We were a bit startled by a “sym- 
pathy” card, which arrived in a gray 
bordered envelope the other day. 
The message, signed by General 
Materials Co. (Brooklyn), read: 
“Thinking of you with understand- 
ing and sincere sympathy.” 

The card was a stock item, but 
printed inside the front cover was a 
special message: 

“May we express our deepest and 
heartfelt sympathy for the loss you 
sustain from such a good and faith- 
ful material, your idle and excess 
Aluminum inventory. 

“Are you fair to yourself to let it 
lie around and deteriorate when it 
could have the prompt disposition it 
so justly deserves and could receive 
through the Mortuary division of 
General Materials. 

“Make this a memory by sending 
us every detail today, and with these 
particulars some indication of the 
value you have placed on the de- 
ceased (Aluminum).” 

To keep the mailing as authentic as 
possible, General Materials ad- 
dressed the envelopes by hand. 


>In case you doubt that an advertis- 
ing agency is an all-encompassing 
business, you haven’t checked re- 
cently with W. H. Watt of Radnor, 
Pa. This adman, it turns out, has just 
come up with something really use- 
ful—at least for a man who owns a 
motor boat. 

The important invention is called 
“Float-A-Key.” It consists of a red 
and white plastic float and a rust- 
proof key chain. In case you're in the 
habit of dropping the keys to your 
martini chest overboard, you can get 
one of these unsinkable key chains 
for one buck from Adman Watt. 


> Just - Thought - You'd - Like - to - 
Know Item ... Press release from 
F. R. Zumbro at E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Wilmington, Del.) in- 
forms us that the public prefers its 
aerosol artificial snow white—just like 
nature. Seems Du Pont conducted 
a nation-wide survey of 2,468 fam- 
ilies. Among 499 families who said 
they purchased aerosol snow last 
winter, 97° indicated a strong pref- 
erence for white. Green and red were 
second choices, although only one out 
of every 40 families polled said 
they had tried the colored product. 
Not so unimportant as you might 
think, however — about ten million 
containers of the stuff were sold dur- 
ing the 1953 holiday season. 44 





THE FINEST MEDIUMS OF THEIR KIND IN THE WORLD! 


CRAFIONE - YOU WIN! 


A] 


Craftint 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave. ¢ Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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The lightning-fast way to use Ben-day! 248 individual patterns! Processed on 
adhesive-backed, thin gauge, matt-finish acetate for better, cleaner NON-GLARE 
reproduction. Perfect for quick-shading artwork for newspaper reproduction, direct 
mail pieces, posters, maps, graphs, technical drawings, silk-screen process work. 
Standard (black) . . . and réverse patterns (white). Just strip it on... burnish it 
down ...and you see striking effects in art... right at the start! FREE Craf-Tone 


pattern chart available at your Craftint dealer, or write direct. 


- YOU WIN! 


Alphabets . . . Numerals .. . Symbols... in all popular styles and type sizes! On 
transparent, self-adhering sheets. Just place... burnish down... that’s all! For 
smash headlines, for curving type, for every conceivable use and effect. Eliminates 
expensive typesetting and artwork lettering! Speeds copy preparation. . . saves 
money for artists, designers, draftsmen, map and chart makers, layout and pro- 
duction men! On matt-finish transparent sheets for better, cleaner, NON-GLARE 
reproduction! FREE pattern chart at your Craftint dealer, or write direct. 
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Pontiac wel- 
comes visitors 
—our 41 years 
of service to 


industry has 
placed us ina 
unique position— 
Only Pontiac has 
seven unified 
services under one 
roof, in our own building. 
If your group is interested 
in touring America’s most 
modern engraving plant 
call or write us. 

We've already had over 
3,500 visitors in the past 
4 years so we'd be glad 
to oblige; and of course 
there’s no obligation. 


P. S. We also do a bang up job 
of coordinating art work, photog- 
raphy, photoengraving, ad setting, 
electrotyping and color process 
work for agencies and advertisers 
all over town. It’s something only 
Pontiac can do and we’d like 


to tell you more about it. 


PHOTOENGRAVING 
ART 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPING 


TYPOGRAPHY UNIFIED 
Se et ce SERVICES 


PONTIAC 


Mui ( 


812 WEST VAN BUREN ST, 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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READERS WRITE 


Gravure Reproduction 


e I have just read your article, “Sev- 
en Methods for Gravure Reproduc- 
tion” (May AR, page 79). ... The use 
of the words “most confusing” in 
your sub-heading, in my opinion, is 
rather unfortunate for the gravure 
industry. 

V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER 

Vice-president, Intaglio Service 

Corp., New York. 
No offense to the gravure industry 
was intended. AR tends to look at 
such subjects from the standpoint of 
the majority of its readers—most of 
whom are not well acquainted with 
all of the intricacies of gravure... Ed. 


Wilbur 


e The Story of Wilbur is, in my 
opinion, one of the cleverest pieces of 
direct mail advertising I’ve seen. 
When it came to my desk some weeks 
ago, my response was, “Now, why 
didn’t I think of something like that!” 
In fact, after passing the piece to staff 
members, I tacked it on my office dis- 
play board—and keep it there—as a 
reminder that some day I must dream 
up something like it. 

In the June AR (“Wilbur,” page 
63), I read with interest and surprise 
the story behind Wilbur. One point I 
missed. What did copywriter Mary 
Elizabeth Grimes get for the story? 
There is a detailed cost sheet of artist 
Ronnie Schwerin’s compensation, but 
nothing for Mary Elizabeth. 

MILDRED WEILER 

Sales Promotion Manager, Von 

Hoffman Press Inc., St. Louis 
W. T. Clawson, Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Co. advertising manager, in- 
forms us that Miss Grimes was pre- 
sented with a special gift for her part 
in “Wilbur”... . Ed. 


e I wish to thank you for the lavish 
spread I received in the June AR. I 
was particularly thrilled to make 
such a fine publication as AR, and 
who could ask for more than to fol- 





Artist Ronnie Schwerin 


low a story on Paul Rand, one who 
has been a source of inspiration to 
me not only in the recent and thrill- 
ing experience of illustrating “Wil- 
bur,” but in experiments in design on 
my own. I recently had the pleasure 
of meeting John Gould, who taught 
Paul Rand lettering at Pratt Insti- 
tute, my main goal in four years. 

Since distribution of “Wilbur,” we 
have had inquiries from juvenile 
book publishers expressing interest 
in the publication of it. After I recov- 
ered from the initial shock of seeing 
such an impressive story in such an 
exciting magazine, I had a chance to 
look through it. I was quite impressed 
by the general lock of the publica- 
tion. 

RONALD SCHWERIN 
Artist, Pittsburgh 
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Caveman Art 


e There is a lot of good stuff in AR 
and when I can get around to it after 
all the other publications which I 
must go through, I find much of in- 
terest. Your June issue (Readers 
Write, page 8) showing the caveman 
sculptor and his woman rang a bell 
in this office. 

The attached is a tear sheet from 
the Boot & Shoe Recorder of October 
1, 1952 (see cut), wherein we created 
a strikingly similar idea for our cli- 
ent, Tan-Art Co. Inc., suede kid 
leather tanners of Gloversville, N. Y. 

Thought you would like to know 
we can never be sure that someone 
else isn’t thinking the same thoughts, 
only some getting there first. 

H. B. Tove 
Tove Advertising, New York 


24-Sheet Posters 
e I read with interest your article on 
prize-winning poster statistics (May 
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The business of 
Planning for Pleasure 


Catering to health and happiness, America’s Sporting 
Goods Industry vitalizes its ever-growing market through 
colorful, appealing printed promotions. 

To spark a buying urge requires a dramatic picture of the 
thrill of the sport and the quality of the product. 
Because Oxford Papers recreate color and excitement 
in catalogues, booklets and folders, the Sporting Goods 
Industry finds these quality grades fit foundation 

for pages that sell. Have you tried them? 


ee 
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For your next offset job Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. . . . . . W.H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Atlanta, Ga. 2 Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
Augusta, Maine. . . . . Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. . . . . . . The Mudge Paper Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. . . Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Boise, Idaho. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass. . . . . . Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Storrs & Bement Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . . . . Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 
Marquette Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . . The Cleveland Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio . . . Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

Des Moines, Iowa . . . Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Detroit, Mich. Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
Fresno, Calif. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Hartford, Conn. . . . Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Storrs & Bement Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. . . . . . MacCollum Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . . . Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. . . . Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Louisville Paper Co. 


* e Lincoln, Neb. . . . . . Western Newspaper Union 

N 1C Uu er née Eittle Rock, Ark. ... . +. + »« Roach Paper Co. 
Long Beach, Calif. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Los Angeles, Calif. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Louisville, Ky. . . . . . . . Louisville Paper Co 


Lynchburg, Va... . . . . Caskie Paper Co., Inc 
Manchester, N.H. . . . . . . C.H. Robinson Co. 


OXFORD PAP 3 oy ere) M PANY Memphis, Tenn. .. . . ~- « Louisville Paper Co. 


Miami, Fla. . .. . . . . Everglades Paper Co. 

RUMFORD. MAINE * WEST CARROLLTON, OHLO Milwaukee, Wis. Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. . . Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 

Nashville, Tenn. . . . . . Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 

Newark, N. J. . . . . Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


New Haven, Conn. . . Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 

(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 

i ; Storrs & Bement Co. 

OXFORD FENWICK SUPERFINE is a new addi- New York, N.Y... . «|. Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
° . Green &I ow Paper Co.. Inc. 
tion to Oxford offset papers, developed as a premium The Whitaker Paper Co. 
. . Oakland, Calif. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

rade of outstanding quality and performance. Omaha, Neb. Western Paper Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ° wa ‘dead Atlantic — Co. 
° ° > . : _ 2 ‘ 1 l Furlong Pa Cc 
Titanium-filled for opacity and brightness with a Phoenix, Ariz... ae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

° ’ Pittsburgh, Pa.. . .. . . « « General Paper Cc 
pigmented surface supercalendered to a smooth glossy ee ibaker Paper Co 


Brubaker Paper Co. 
Portieaad. Maime .....s. « CH 


finish. Admirably suited for fine reproduction by Portland, Oregon 


Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Charlotte, N.C. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


. Robinson Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. s Providence, R. I. . . . . Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
black and white and multicolor process lithography. Richmond, Va. - Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. . . . . Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

Sacramento, Calif. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

St. Louis, Mo. . . . . . Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 

Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 

Salt Lake City, Utah . . Western Newspaper Union 

San Bernardino, Calif. . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

San Diego, Calif. . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

COATED PAPERS UNCOATED PAPERS San Francisco, Calif. . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


San Jose, Calif. . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Polar Superfine Enamel Carfax English Finish Seattle, Wash. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Seinetien Gammel Carfax Super Sioux City, Iowa ‘ Western Newspaper Union 
Maineflex Enamel Cover Carfax Eggshell Spokane, Wash. . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
toinalion Enamel. Coated One Side Fenwick Superfine Springfield, Mass. . me as Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Mainefold Snamel Wescar Offset ener net Fy Race i 
Mainefold Enamel Cover Wescar Satin Plate Offset Paper House of New England 
North Star Dull Enamel Wescar Gloss Plate Offset Stockton, Calif. . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seal Enamel English Finish Litho Tacoma, Wash. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Engravatone Coated Super Litho 


Teme, Pm. ss st st th Ue he lh] UO Paper Co. 
Coated Publication Text Duplex Label Toledo, Ohio . . . . . . . Paper Merchants, Inc. 


Tucson, Ariz. . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Worcester, Mass., Esty Div. Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥Y. * OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 





AR, page 72). In fact, I have read 
your articles in previous issues with 
interest because I lay out and design 
somewhere around 50 posters a year 
for various users. Therefore, I am 
very conscious of the basic structure 
that makes a good poster. 

Your article bases all your per- 
centages upon the prize-winning 
posters. This, without question, is 
sound, but I have always felt that so 
many things happen between the de- 
signing of a good poster and the 
prize-winning designs each year, and 
sO many posters are, for one reason 
or another, left out, that there has 
never been a survey made of what 
poster designers consider a good 
poster layout. 

I think if you people would ask 
those who have designed successful 
posters over the past years what they 
strive for when a poster problem 
comes to them that you would get a 
very interesting set of percentages 
and that it would make very inter- 
esting reading for your magazine to 
publish these qualities. 

RicHArRD G. WILLIAMS 
Art Director, Schmidt Litho- 
graph Co., San Francisco 


Pressmen’s Hats 


e A chill thought hit me this month 
when King Publications switched its 
printing operations from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles: now I'll never 
be able to buddy up with our printer 
and find out how to make a press- 
man’s hat for my four-year-old 
daughter! 

... Then I saw the June AR and 
read about the promotion piece put 
out by the Air Express people (Edi- 
tor’s Notebook, page 5). I’m some- 
thing of a “ringer” among AR read- 
ers—I’m an editor, and I just share 
the subscription to AR held by our 
sales promotion man, reading the 
magazine when it’s convenient. 

But I sure would like to know how 
to make a pressman’s hat! 

R. W. WHITAKER JR. 
Executive Editor, Western Con- 
struction, San Francisco 
For others in the same boat with Edi- 
tor Whitaker, we would suggest con- 


“ANNIVERSARY SERIES 





It's hard to believe, but true. Isa 
product of Warwick Typographers’ 
amazing new Fotosetter method of 
type composition. 


IS AN UNRETOUCHED Copy is keyboarded and set auto- 

BLOWUP OF THIS matically on a machine...and then 
simply enlarged to size, eliminating 
expensive hand composition. 

A Just imagine what this means in 
savings On type composition in type 
sizes above 14 point. 

Contact us and learn how you can 
save money and get the finest quality 
composition at the same time. 


@ o 
Warwick “ypograplers, tue. 
Dept. F-19, 920 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Overnight by air mail from most of the United States 
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TO IMPRESS V.LP.’S... 
dress up + photos 
layouts 
and artwork 


WITH CRESCENT 


MAT BOARD 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
1240 N. Homan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEE YOUR ART MATERIAL DEALER TODAY! 


tins 
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Pick a Bonus 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Combination... | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Here's a pack- ! 

age deal that's | 

fit to be tied and | 

wrapped for, 

economy! Com- | 
bine your insertions in any 
two—or three—of these, 
publications, 


e Advertising Requirements 
e Industrial Marketing 
© Advertising Age 


issued by 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 


By combining your total 


number of insertions you 


discount for each, and the 
minimum rate-holder 
regulations apply for 


maximum economy. 


* 


Advertising 


Requirements 


200 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
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tacting the local Air Express people 
and demanding your “rights.” .. . Ed. 


Projection Techniques 


e ...In your editorial matter con- 
cerning how to select the proper pro- 
jection technique (Feb. AR, page 
51), there are some errors concern- 
ing sound-slidefilm projectors. Your 
writer says that comparatively few 
of these projectors have been sold 
and also refers to them as operating 
from a supersonic note. 

The facts are that there have been 
something in the order of 30,000 au- 
tomatic sound-slidefilm projectors 
sold operating on a low frequency or 
a subsonic signal. There are in exist- 
ence more than a million and a half 
automatic records utilizing the low 
frequency system. 

Technically, this system is known 
as 30-50. The record has a 50 cycle 
frequency cut on it which is present 
at all times except when it is replaced 
by a 30 cycle frequency. The 30 cycle 
frequency causes a tuned circuit to 
activate the projector. The 50 cycle 
frequency is for the purpose of keep- 
ing out extraneous 30 cycle noises 
which might trigger the projector. 

The results have been very satis- 
factory to many large companies 
such as Ford, Dodge, Buick, Cadillac 
and hundreds of others who are now 
utilizing this system. The system and 
the projector have been perfected to 
a point where the service problems 
are no greater than with the man- 
ually operated type. 

RosBert L. SHOEMAKER 
Manager, Audio-Visual Division, 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 


Silk Screen Progress 

The following letter was forwarded 
to AR by Henry Henneberg of Print- 
ing Industries Assn. of Los Angeles. 
He received it from a member firm 
which specializes in screen process 
printing. ... Ed. 


e I received the article, “Preparing 
Artwork for Silk Screen (May AR, 
page 43). . I must confess this 
article rubs me the wrong way as it 
tends to create a false premise in the 
minds of present and future or po- 
tential buyers of silk screen. 

It is true that certain classes of 
work can be made from crude or 
fairly comprehensive art roughs. 
However, as silk screen progresses 
and more buyers know how faith- 
fully good art can be reproduced they 
are more and more critical of the 
stencil cutters’ interpretation of the 
rough art. 

One of the assets and sometimes 
liabilities of a “rough” is that the 
viewer can see what he wants to see 
ment if the artist and client and sten- 
in it. It can lead to bitter disappoint- 


cil cutter do not all see it the same 
way. Working from rough art is a 
risk. There is too much emotional 
element. Its interpretation can vary 
too much depending on individual 
skills and temperaments. 

In view of this I feel there is en- 
tirely too much malarky written 
about silk screen being cheaper be- 
cause it does not require finished art- 
work. Silk screen is like any branch 
of the graphic arts industry. The 
more care expended on the initial 
steps of preparation of the job, the 
easier, faster, and better will it run 
through the later production stages. 
Everybody producing the job—sales- 
man to shipping clerk to client—will 
be more pleased and proud of the 
finished product. 

Let’s face reality—a few more dol- 
lars spent with the artist will save 
production time and overhead in the 
screen making and printing depart- 
ments. It will enable the printing de- 
partment to produce more jobs in less 
time, with less rework to please the 
customer, thereby increasing effi- 
ciency and ultimately reducing pro- 
duction costs and selling prices. 


BGR 
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Slightly Wicked 
e The advertising case history, “How 
to be Slightly Wicked Without Get- 
ting Sexy” (March AR, page 77), was 
delightful. It’s indeed a coincidence 
that we used a similar approach in a 
medical direct mail piece recently. 
The “proclamation” (see cut) was 
sent to physicians throughout the 
country to promote our new product, 
Tarquinor. Tarquinor is a cosmeti- 
cally elegant formulation of an old 
repulsive medicinal agent—crude coal 
tar. 

We used the proclamation as a 
take-off on the expression “tar and 
feathers.” In tongue-in-cheek style, 





this proclamation banned the prac- 
tice of “tarring and feathering” pa- 
tients with ordinary crude coal tar 
preparations. The proclamation for- 
mat was a natural for this theme be- 
cause the practice of “tar and feath- 
ers” arose in Salem around 1740. 
Reports to date indicate that this 
mailing enjoyed wide readership 
among physicians. 
EDWARD KAPLAN 
Product Manager, 
& Sons, New York 


E. R. Squibb 


Where Can We Find It? 


e I'm having difficulty finding a 
source for syndicated spot cartoons 
(art and caption) for use in a trade 
house organ for one of our clients. 
Do you have on file any sources for 
such services? 

BERNARD C. SCHRAMM JR. 

Production Manager, AWL Ad- 

vertising Agency, Baltimore 


e We are compiling information on 
the mechanics of holding a contest to 
stimulate consumer and dealer sales 
of fertilizer. ... We would appreciate 
any reference material which might 
be helpful in planning a contest. 

W. R. SCHAEFFER 

Advertising Manager, 

Chemical Co., 


Thurston 
Joplin, Mo. 


e ... We have a very nice restaurant 
in this city which specializes in good 
food. They are recognized by Holiday 
magazine and they use a very nice 
menu, but the trouble is we have not 
been able to find a cover stock in 
double-thick weight which we can 
letterpress print, and which will not 
show the fingerprints or grease spots 
of the customers’ hands. 

OLIVER BuRTON 

Commercial Printers Ltd., 

Regina, Sask., Canada 


e Would it be possible for you to 
furnish us with a list of manufactur- 
ers of envelopes—the types used for 
display and information purposes 
and attached to a product? 

JEAN LUCKMAN 

Yeck & Yeck, Dayton, O. 





Have you seen these new 


INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE Type 
in all styles and sizes, in one machine. 


“TYPE CAN BE Conqeeed duectly @ on Litho 
Plates, Mimeo Stencils or Offset paste-ups. 


sannasesssanane.eecsecepanevSEUUNNENEROOEsandDesnenasenunees 


BOTH LEFT and right margins evened 
automatically in true nro fashion. 


te \T, AL OGS, BOOKLE TS 1 iterature, i aioe 


House ee eee in your own +e 





FORMS RULING IS AUTOMATIC AT THE PUSH 
OF A BUTTON FOR ANY KIND OF RULED LINE. 


SPACINGS BETWEEN Lines are variable from 


zero to sere points on a calibrated dial. 


No. 605 


No. 800 


No. 660 
No. 665 


TWO FONTS pom in operation in A ili at 
one time permitting ate use of matching italics. 


~ EVEN DIRECTORIES can te predninil with Veri- Typer 
condensed type faces, affecting tremendous economies. 


TrTyYpDrC 


mplete cat 


a few of the 


No. 680 
No. 685 


No. 740 


No. 650 


ee ee ee 


SEND FOR | 
COMPLETE | 
CHART OF ort 

TYPE FACES 





. for more 


July 


720 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Newark 5, N.J. | 


| Please send Vari-Typer Booklet C1 


STATE 
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Captured by 


Silk Sereen! 


It’s almost a habit on the part of local and 
national advertisers, display houses, agency 
men, and certainly the transportation adver- 
tising companies to refer to “rider-readers” 
as the great captive audience. 
That the riders are affected in their buying 
habits by the many attractive posters on 
view is a matter of sales record . . . but 
what everyone doesn’t realize is the ma- 
jority of these “cards” are produced with 
Screen Process printing! 
The acceptance of this versatile method 
of Silk Screen merchandising which hits 
potential buyers on their way to the shop- 
ping area is booming the business of many 
Screen Process printers all over the World. 
Advertisers appreciate a printing medium 
which gives accurate product reproduction 
as well as a “personalized” tone to the copy. 
Whether the “cards” are in the thousand 
run category of a national tie-in campaign 
or seventy-five invitations to a special sale 
by the local department store, Silk Screen 
printing delivers the startling and vivid 
product impact that says BUY ME TO- 
DAY! 
Perfectly suited for all quantities of trans- 
portation ads .. . moderately priced to give 
the widest assortment of eye-capturing lay- 
out and color combinations on the market 
... Silk Screen printing delivers the local 
knockout to what we're in the habit of call- 
ing the great captive audience! 
Consult with your local Screen printer for 
the most advantageous and economical way 
to deliver your sales message. 
NAZ-DAR has a world-wide reputation for 
producing the finest quality Screen Process 
inks. Request them in your next paper, 
cardboard, metal or plastic display. 
We will be glad to send you, and 
your local Screen Printer a copy 
of Naz-Dar’s big, fully illustrated 
catalog. It will help you in order- 


ing and producing quality Screen 
Process Printing. 


“Business Building” 
Ink by NAZ-DAR 


Address 
| City 


| My local Screen Printer’s name 


| Address 


The NAZ-DAR Company 


461 N. Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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HOw 


I SOLVED IT 


Have you solved a work-a-day problem simply and effective- 
ly? Tell us how, in not more than 200 words, with pictures or 
drawings where possible. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS will pay 
$10 each for items published here. Send materials to Editor, 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 


Two Simple Tricks 
Aid To Artist's Job 


Here’s how I solved two problems, 
both of which come up frequently in 
any department. 

The first problem arises in using 
pastels on tissue paper for layouts. 
Sometimes the chalk is too intense 
for either lettering or a spot illustra- 
tion to be placed over it. I fix the 
pastel color area, flop over the tissue 
paper and use the reverse side. The 
transparency of the paper gives a 
tinted effect and takes the edge off 
the color and lettering and drawing 
are relatively easy on a smooth tissue 
surface. 

The other problem comes when in 
working in large backgrounds of 
water color or casein tempera there 
may be certain areas which I want to 
detail in later with a fine pen or 
brush. Before I render the back- 
grounds in water color or tempera, I 
cover the detailed areas with a light 
coat of rubber cement and let it dry, 
painting in the backgrounds over the 
dried rubber cement. After the illus- 
tration is complete, I pick up the rub- 
ber cement and my area is ready to 
detail in. I find this method much 
quicker and more accurate than cut- 
ting a frisket in minute areas. 

RicHarD F. KrRATOCHVIL 
The Branham Co., Chicago 


Ingenious Combination 
Beats Promotion Cost 


While advertising manager of 
Purolator Products Inc. (Rahway, 
N. J.) I had the problem of develop- 
ing and distributing a special sum- 
mer promotion to more than 105,000 
service stations across the country. 
In the past such promotions had in- 
cluded a kit with sales tips, envelope 
stuffers and window streamers col- 
lated in an envelope and mailed di- 
rect to the station owners. 

Our problem became complicated 
when at the last minute we learned 


During One Month in Test 
Hi stetieas divid 


our budget could not support the ad- 
ditional cost of printed envelopes, 
collation, etc. We solved the problem 
with a combined broadside and win- 
dow streamer mailing piece. 
Unfolded, the combination piece 

was 18x24”. The broadside with sales 
message to station owners took up 
the top half of the sheet, leaving the 
lower half—which could be easily 
torn off—for a 9x24” window stream- 
er. The folded piece when ready for 
mailing was 9x12’. The piece was 
well received by service stations and 
an unusually large number of the 
streamers were shown during the 
summer months. 

Kari H. MAyYErs 

Norwalk, Conn. 


Color Photos of Sketch 
Save Money for Adman 


This is how I pre-sold a dealer road 
sign at little expense. I had a four- 
color sketch of the sign drawn up, 
but since we have less than 100 sales- 
men, a color printing reproduction of 
the sketch for pre-selling purposes 
seemed inadvisable. 

Instead, I bought several 36-expo- 
sure rolls of color film and took one 
shot after another of the same full- 
color sketch of the dealer road sign. 
Result—each full-coior reproduction 
cost only 12142¢, about as cheap as 
possible for such a small quantity. An 
accompanying letter gave the dimen- 
sions, price, etc., and the results were 
very gratifying. 

JOHN BorDEN 
Advertising Manager, Perfection 
Mfg. Corp., Minneapolis 





one 
practical 
way to 


select paper— 


HE printing paper that has worked well for others is likely to work 
‘| well for vou, too, You can check in advance, when its performance 
bas been recorded in figures. 

Records in the pressroom make it easier for you to buy paper soundly. 
They are the actual records of printers and lithographers who have 
used the paper on a job . . . they can be compared with the figures 
established as standards of the printing industry. 

Thus, the industry itself gives you a basis for selecting St. Rects 
CeLiuser Orrset. Compare the figures charted below. 

You can always obtain such figures from your St. Regis Paper 
Merchant for performance-proved printing papers. St. Regis makes a 


complete line of printing papers for offset, letterpress and gravure. 


on performance figures 


Record 
of the use of 
ST. REGIS 60 lb. CELLUSET 


\ame of Printer on Request 


Results 
Obtained 


Workability 


Advan tages 


St. Regis Printing Papers are manufactured 
by St. Regis Paper Company, one of 
\merica’s largest paper manufacturers, with 
resources ranging from raw materials in its 
own forest preserves to modern mills and 


plants and its own nation-wide distribution. 


St. Regis printing papers 


. . for more details circle 242, page 111 


1 color process, 2 up on 32 pages G6” <9" 


27.000 
l ” 


x 74% 


t color 52-76 Miehle Offset 


Industry Celluset 
Standards Performance 


Makeready time | 7.3 hours 7.1 hours 


Impressions | 3,726 per hr. 3,748 per hr. 


Celluset is an uncoated offset paper with good strength which assures 
efficient production in the bindery and durability of the finished piece. The 
special pulps used assure lateral stability which means efficient pressroom 


performance and close register on multi-color work. 


FOR AN UNUSUAL DEMONSTRATION OF “FINE PAPER FOR FINE PRINTING,” SEND FOR 
A COPY OF THE NEW CELLUSET PAPER DEMONSTRATOR. .. OR ASK YOUR PRINTER. 


‘ y Re a ‘ " ‘ : . . 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 
SR Sales Subsidiary of the St. Regis Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


are backed by performance records 





a Sales force 
that sticks 
to the job! 


ecals 
are permanent... colorful 


a 


Place your brand name before the pub- 
lic and keep it there with attention get- 
ting, permanent window valances and 
signs, truck decals. 


Laentity 


As product nameplates, they're easy to 
apply, stick to their job. Dealer service 
decals back up franchised dealers with 
instant identification. 


Brilliant colors, creatively designed, PF 
decals give the effect of individual hand 
painting for ornamentation. 


Sen 


At the point of purchase, turn impulses 
into sales with dynamic, colorful decals 
that help you cash in on your national 
advertising. 


Learn how PF decals can aid in selling your 
product. Art services, consultation, and es- 
timates without obligation. Send coupon to- 
day for FREE informational booklets. 


PALM, FECHTELER & co. 


85 MAPLE ST., WEEHAWKEN, N.J. Dept AR7 
Please send me your FREE Booklets: 


—__.. Decal-Warys to Sales 


___ PF Window Valances and Window 
Signs 


—___. How leading advertisers use decals 


pel cnninciti 


. . . for more details circle 226, page 111 
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Slip Sheets Useful Aid 
For Cleaner Paste-Ups 


We have hit upon a handy way to 
protect drawing boards and tops of 
desks in our paste-up division. When 
we receive type proofs, in between 
each proof is a slip sheet to protect 
against smearing and smudging. We 
use these sheets for laying down rub- 
ber cement on the reverse side of 
type and artwork for pasting up a job. 
We get cleaner work as a result, too. 

ARTHUR L. SABo 
J. C. Penney Co. Inc., New York 


MODERN PLASTICS 
575 Madison Ave, NYC 22 
PL & 2710 


Class 14 


lp: 7x10 
$p: 3 3/8 x 10 


lf- 28th 2mi prec mo 


Closing for inserts: 10th prec mo, 


Index Is Time Saver 
For Production Man 


In our shop the production depart- 
ment deals regularly with some 40 
publications, and we have to refer to 
Standard Rate & Data for informa- 
tion we need about these publica- 
tions a couple of dozen times each 
day. Because SRDS is so thorough 
and detailed, after about the fifteenth 
time of looking up one of the 40 pub- 
lications the book seems less like a 
boon and more like a pain in the 
neck. 

We speeded up our reference work 
by making a 3x5” index card for each 
of the publications we use. Each card 
holds all the information the produc- 
tion department needs to know about 
a publication—phone number, ad- 
dress, screen and typographical re- 
quirements, page sizes, etc. — and 
more can be easily added. 

Kept on the production man’s desk 
and limited to just the handful of 
magazines he deals with regularly, 
the index makes it possible to get the 
information he needs in just a mo- 
ment instead of each time going 
through the myriad number of pub- 
lications listed in SRDS. 

Nat WATERSTON 
Production Manager, John Ma- 
ther Lupton Co. Inc., New York 


Break-down Sheet Aids 
In Measuring Ad Costs 


When working with a medium 
which has a set per-inch price, we 
have found it very convenient to have 
a break-down sheet from the 1” price 
to a 100” price, by inches. Thus the 
space can be measured and the price 
noted at a glance. 


Our break-down sheet is made up 
on adding machine paper in groups 
of 10 numbers each and is based on 
the daily and Sunday rates of the 
local newspaper. Typical examples: 


Inches Daily Sunday 


1 $ 2.52 $ 2.94 
9 22.68 26.46 
10 23.20 29.40 
1] 27.72 32.34 
100 252.00 294.00 


We also have found that marks for 
quarter, half and three-quarter page 
units give help in locating frequently 
used prices. The chart is used by our 
department managers, bookkeepers 
and checkers. Photostat copies can 
easily be made to provide a chart for 
everyone who might have a use for it. 

JAMES MATTHEWS 
Advertising Manager, Washer 
Bros., Fort Worth 


Uy f 
Ny IY 
Quays , 


CARDBOARD 
INSERT 


FORMED PAPER 
CLIPS 


LETTERING 
PEN 


GLASS JAR 


PEN CLEANING 
FLUID 


Multiple Pen Cleaner 
Useful for Rush Jobs 


Here is a way to have several let- 
tering pens in the cleaning fluid at 
the same time when lettering jobs 
come too close together. 

Find a small glass jar with a screw 
top and remove the cardboard insert. 
Punch as many small holes in the 
insert as you need. 

Then straighten some paper clips 
and form one end to hold the pen and 
crimp the other end to lay over the 
small hole in the cardboard insert. 
Insert the cardboard with the 
straightened paper clips attached 
back into the lid and there’s your pen 
holder ready for the cleaning fluid. 

The pens can be removed and 
washed at your leisure. 

WitiiaM A. MALotTT 
Advertising Dept., The Black- 
Clawson Co., Shartle Bros. Ma- 
chine Div., Middleton, O. 
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AR presents the eighth in its series of salutes to the 
nation’s favorite advertising suppliers ... as picked 

by our readers. The names below represent suppliers 
for distinguished service who have been recommended by AR readers since 


lo the the May issue went to press. 


advertising profession 


Advertising ow Requirements 


belsiels O on th, 


Artists 


Ed Bedno Chicago 
Harry Beier & Associates Chicago 
Carl E. Bowman Chicago 
Conedera Studios Chicago 
Cassel-Watkins-Studios St. Louis 
Pat Deutscher Chicago 
Joyce Dollins San Francisco 
Frank Foster 

Ben Franklin Le 
Paul Hazelrigg 

Hy Levins 

Carl Ritchie 

Robinson Studios 

Smith & Evans San Francisco 
Vic Take 

Triad Studios 

John H. Wells & Associates 

Potter Zeigler Studios 

Warner-Carlson & Associates 


>r> 


Chicago 
s Angeles 


Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers 


Walter W. Cribbens Co. San 
Gladdon Co. h 
Perrygraf Corp. Mayw 
Stephen Wagner Novelty Co. t 
Wright Leather 


>>> 


Calendar Manufacturers 


Shaw-Barton Coshocton, O 
Simmons Sisler Co. 


>rm> 
Creative Services 


The Merrill Anderson Co. ew 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Charles Keebaugh Co. 
Eddon H. Margo Sherman 
Robert Straub & Co. 


>>r> 


Display Producers 


Bay Displays 

Display Studios 

Mat Pingel 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
Silk Screen Products Co. 
Three Dimensions Displays 
Winbush Associates 


Printers 


Ability Press 
Bill Actor Holl ywood Cal 
Admiral Offset Chicago 
Anchor Press San Pedro, Cal 
Artcraft Lithographers Inc. St. Louis 
I. S. Berlin Chicago 
Century Art Press Inc. St. Louis 
Comfort Printing & Stationery Co. 

St. Louis 
Crewdson Printing Co. Chicago 
H. S. Crocker S 
El Monte Printers 
Georgian Press 
James J. Gillick & Co. Berkeley, Ca 
Gregg-Moore Co. Chi ica igo 
Hart Printing Co. t. Louis 
Huron Press Inc. 1icago 
Ladendorf Brothers 1icago 
Lee Lithographing Co. licage 
Mendle Printing Co. Louis 
Menke Printing Co. Louis 
Mulligan Printing Co. Louis 
Murry Bridge Press New York 
Parish Press New York 
Peerless Lithograph Co. 
William H. Piske & Co. 
Reporter Publishing Co. 
Simmons-Sister Printing Co. 
Slate Printing Co. 
Toby Rubovits Inc. 
Universal Mail Advertising 
Western Printing Co. 


>r> 


S ee OMT 


YQ002%2900 


Photographers 


Beacon Photograph Co. 
Buffalo Photo Inc. 

Brimmer Photographers 
Day Studio 

Cy Gersh 

Folger Photos 

Lichty Photos 

News Center Studios 

Pauly Studios Inc. 

Peter Fish Studios 

Photo Ideas Inc. 

W. C. Runder Photo Co. Inc. 
Stadler Studios 
Stuart-Rodgers Photographers 


Todd Studios 
>rm> 


Stock Art Sources 


Stivers Studio 


Engravers 


Ad Service 

Barnes-Crosby Co. 

Cadillac Engravers 

Catalog Engraving Co. 

Central Engraving Co. 

Graphic Arts Engraving Co. 

Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. Chicago 
Paramount Engraving San Franciscc¢ 
Metro-Tone Engravers Inc. St. Louis 
Pioneer-Moss Engraving Co. New York 
Printing Plates San 1 F ‘rancisco 
Scientific Engraving Co. lew York 
Sterling Engraving Co. San Franciscc 
Superior Lithographing Co. Chicagc¢ 
Walker Engraving Co. San Franci 


aiae 


Whitaker-Ruehl Engraving Co. St. Louis 
>r> 


Electrotypers 


Flower Steel Electrotype Co. 
Filmer Brothers San F 
Reinert-Preisler Electrotype Co. 
St. Louis Electrotype Foundry 
Schraeder Electrotype 


>r> 
Typographers 


Advertising Agency Services 
Bertsch & Cooper 

Empire Typographers 
Kilgare Linotyping 
Mackenzie & Harris 

National Typesetting Corp. 


>Dr> 


Motion Picture Producers 


Findlay-Johnston 

Premier Enterprises Inc. 

Ray H. Reid Film Industries Inc. 
Arthur G. Rippey Co. 

Wilding Studios 


>r>> 
Mailing List Suppliers 


Ber-Glad Service Park R 
Chilton Co. Pi 


>rm> 
Premium Manufacturers 


Banthrico Industries 
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Photo Reproduction Services 

Baker Reproductions Chicago 
Brady-Drake St. Louis 
Foto Ad Co. St. Louis 


>r>> 


Visual Aids Producers 
Findlay-Johnston Chicago 
George Bates St. Louis 
Novel Art Display Co. San Fran 


>r> 


Transcription Producers 
Don Flagg Productions San Francisco 
Globe Transcriptions Chicago 
Moulin Studios San Francisco 


>r> 
Gravure Service Houses 
Color Engravers 
Intaglio Service 


>>r> 


Exhibit Manufacturers 


Ad-Craft Inc. 
Capex Co. Inc. 
Kitzing Studios 


Today i Senet Suppliers 


Boehm Envelope Co. 
>r>> 


Meco Envelope Co. 


Your Answer Here: Niles-State Envelope Co. 


>rm> 
( W Lot 2 ) Decal Manufacturers 


American Decalcomania Co. 
J. G. Barron Decal Co. 


May we give you a HINT? Before you buy any more loose leaf p> 


‘ P ? Chicago Decal Co. 
binders, phone your local Remington Rand salesman. He will show ab 
you binders for every requirement listed below — and a lot more, too! Others 


Al J. Badjer Co. (art supplies) St. Louis 
Lewis Barry 
; . (trade show exhibits) Philadelphia 
* CATALOGS SERVICE BULLETINS A. W .Clarke & Co. New York 
Compton Printing Co. Los Angeles 
PRICE LISTS SPECIFICATIONS Charles R. Flory Chicago 
Mel Galliart (narrator for industrial 
is & slide present ns) hicago 

SALES MANUALS PROCEDURE MANUALS umemteeeaeante. " . 

(builders and plastic) St. Louis 
SERVICE MANUALS VISUAL PRESENTATIONS Kates Advertising Agency 


; a a ‘ eee aia = Russell F. Knutson (direct mail) Chicago 
SALES TRAINING MANUALS ENGINEERING DATA (stock photo sources) Philadelphia 
Lithocraft Studios (offset plates) St. Louis 

PARTS LISTS OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS Matherson-Selig Co. 

(color cards) Chicago 
Mercury Service Systems 
National Direct Mail 

a ee National Matrix 

Niles-State Envelope Co. 
J. Otradovec 
P. K. Photo Supply 

(photo supply house 
Felix Palm & Associates 
The Reddy Kilowatt Service 
Armstrong Roberts 

(stock photo sources) 
Philip F. B. Stang (retouchers) 
Scheibles Art Studio 

(photo retouchers) 
Karel Sevick (lettering 
Skokie Camera Shop 
Stamps-Conheim-Whitehead Inc. 


(general newspaper service) 


Room 1763, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
If you can’t phone imme- i 


Kindly send free copy of “Binders 


diately, send coupon today That Build Business” LL-234 


for free copy of this new 
Name_ 


40-page Remington Rand lt 


catalog “Binders That Build Title 





Business.” t Firm. 
Address. 


City ainsi eel State 


A. M. Steigerwald Co. 
(label supplier) 

Strumpf Associates 

. . for more details circle 236, page 111 (vari-typists 
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WITH 


“SHOW manship SELLS for you! 
























Got a product that looks good enough to eat? 
Then show it—and sell it—with Milprint 
lithographed window cartons! Milprint win- 
dow cartons showcase your product behind a 
sparkling Cellophane or acetate window ... 
surround it with rich color and attractive 
precision printing... furnish the compelling 
eye-appeal that turns more prospects into 
purchasers! 

Call on Milprint for ali your lithography, 
packaging, displays or printed promotional 
material. And remember Milprint, the com- 
pany that originated the window carton, offers 
the widest variety of packaging materials and 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Saran, Acetate, Glassine, Foils, 
Folding Cartons, Bags, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material 


LITHOGRAPHED WINDOW CARTONS 
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THIS INSERT LITHOGRAPHED BY MILPRINT, INC. 





printing processes available anywhere. 

Want packaging and displays that show 
‘em and sell ’em? 
Call your Milprint man—first! 









a ae 
PACKAGING MATERIALS 


ee ee es 





GENERAL OFFICES, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Stickin Around 





wae 4 44 Cr 


TAKE IT OFF... TAKE IT OFF! 
Not KLEEN-STIK! Thousands of 


delighted users say this super- 
stickin’ moistureless adhesive stays 
on! But one of its many, many 
ingenious uses is to hold pads of 
**Take-Ones’’ (coupons, order 
cards, entry blanks, ete.) so that 
customers can take ’em off. Like 


for instance: ore 


se eh a 
(zs 


' 
“RIPE OLIVE | 
(s Guptise 


Good macaroni dishes and = sales 
records, that is! California’s OLIVE 
ADVISORY BOARD got w-i-d-e 
distribution of “Ripe Olive”’ recipes 
through these simple Tear Sheet 
Pads. Equipped with KLEEN- 
STIK backing, they’re easy to put 
up (just peel and press) . .. and 
tough to withstand pulling by eager 
hausfraus. This ap-‘peel’’-ing stunt 
was worked out by WALLY 
SMITH of the Board and BOB 
CAMPBELL, production man in 
J. WALTER TTHOMPSON’s San 
Francisco office . . . with SAM 
DONAHUE of DONAHUE 
LITHO turning in a solid produc- 
tion job. 


OLIVES 
make 
good! 





Let’‘s make HAY... 


Or better still, Terra Verde Alfalfa! 
That’s what plenty of farmers did 
after reading the informative book- 


let put out by NORTHRUP KING 


& CO., Minneapolis. To put the 
pamphlets “in the swing” for eye- 
catching distribution, BBD&O’s 
Inspiration Dept. came up with the 
quite bright idea of dangling them 
from “king’’-sized spots of — guess 
what?—KLEEN-STIK! This 
miracle stickum holds tight on walls, 
windows, etc. of dealer outlets. 
Fine crop of litho work by RAY 
JOHNSON of McGILL COM- 
PANY! 


Nobody gets stuck when you use 
KLEEN-STIK for **Take-Ones”’ or 
hundreds of other P.O.P. sales- 
starters. Comes in a full array of 
plain ’n faney printing stocks—see 
your regular printing, litho, or 
silk-screen man for samples and 
eye-deas. Or, join our free **ldea- 
of-the-Month’? Club—write on 
your letterhead today! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


. for more details circle 207, page 111 
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A R § Third Semi-Annual 


EDITORIAL INDEX 


Advertising Requirements offers an index of 
editorial contents for the first half of 1954. 


VOL. 2 


Author's Index 


Adair, Glenn, production manager, Krup- 
nick & Associates, How They Compare 


mr) 


Mats, Electrotypes 
59 


Plastic Plates, Feb 


Baker, Herbert, president. Herbert Baker 
a Repetition Plus Quality Ma- 
terials Add Up to an Outstanding Cam 
paign, Feb., p. 25 


J. I. Biegeleisen, chairman of silk screen 
department, New York School of Indus- 
trial Art. Preparing Artwork for Silk 
Screen, May, p. 43 


Bonath, Harry, president, Seattle Art 
Directors oe Advertising Art 
Comes of Age” in the Pacific Northwest 
June, p. 27 

Bowen, Gorden C., president, Premium 
Advertising Assn. of America, The Great 


Premium Boom, May, p. 29 

Bradie, Alexander R., ———— 
Mosstype Corp., An Adm s Guide to 
Flexography, Jan., p. 43 


Brettner, Larry, circulation promotion 
manager, American Aviation Publica- 
tions, Targeting—The Guided Missile 


Approach to Direct Mail, Feb., p. 75 


Burton, Robert J.. vice-president in 
charge of publisher and writer relations, 
Broadcast Music Inc., Advertising Copy- 
rights, Part 1, Feb., p. 15; Part II, Mar 
p. 27; Part III, Apr., p. 25 Part IV, May 
25 Part V, June, p. 19 


Bourland, J. E., vice-president, Texlite 
Inc., Dallas, Porcelain Enamel—A Qual- 
y Material for Signs, June, p. 71 
Cleary, Jack, director of radio programs, 
National Broadcasting Co., How to Pro- 
juce a Comedy Show, Feb., p. 43 


Chait, Lawrence G., president, Direct 
Mail Advertising Assn., The Seven Price- 
less Ingredients for Direct Mail Success 
June, p. 91 


Cole, Ralph D., chairman, Fourth Lith- 
ographic Awards Competition, Lithog- 
raphers National Assn., The Year's Best 
in Offset Printing, June, p. 57 


Dezarlo, Lou, art director, Fisher Adver- 
tising Service, How to Prepare Copy for 
Low-Budget Offset Printing, Apr., p. 107 


JANUARY through JUNE 1954 


Diamant, Edward M., chairman, National 
Board on Printing Type Faces, The 
Graveyard of Private Types, Jan., p. 39 


Dols, H. D., merchandising manager, 
Hiram Walker Inc., The Be-A-Better- 
Merchant Merchandising Fair, May, 
99 


Donegan, John E., production supervisor, 
advertising division, major appliance di- 
vision, General Electric Co., A New 


Approach to Display Purchasing, Feb 


Eisenberg, Nat. B., director of radio and 
tv production, Emil a Co., TV Pro- 
Do It Yourself and Save, Apr 


0 


ee E. D., The Ettinger Co., How 
to Build an Audience for Your TV Show 
May, p. 51 


Farrar, Fred, The Saree 2 Service 
Co.. Memo on Typography for the Art 


k k 
D T Q7 


Franklin, S. W., director of merchandis- 
ing. Hudson Pulp & Paper —* Car- 
nival Theme Builds Exhibit Excit 

for Hudson, Mar., p. 101 


Gianninoto, Frank, package designer, 
Packaging Checklist, May, p. 49 


Gill, Clifford, director, Ciltieed Gill 
Agency, Te ed Celebrity Intervie 
Ballyhoos Movie June, p. 78 
Greenwell, Robert L., art director, Ferber 
Presentation Studios, How to Save 
Money on Your Sales Presentation 
May, p. 87 

Gudebrod, G. D., film department man- 
ager, N. W. Ayer & Son, A System for 
Filing Films, Mar., p. 81 


Hart, Robert N.., Jr., advertising manager, 
State Loan & Finance Corp., How to Get 
Along with the Post Office, Jan., p. 53 


Hexter, Irving B., president. Industrial 
Publishing Co., The Mech 


Inquiry Handling, Mar., p. 96 


Kenney, Quinten, advertising manager, 
Lindberg Engineering Co., How to Pre- 
sent a Medal to Dealers in Style, Feb 


p. 65 





here you reacha 


unique buying audience 


With a circulation pattern radically different from that of Thus a man spending $1,000 in one national magazine 


all other advertising journals, Advertising Requirements can be defined as a “national” advertiser, while a brewery 
serves a $3 billion buying audience of men who have never spending a hundred times that amount is considered “lo- 
before had a publication devoted to their own highly spe- cal.” Advertising Requirements goes to the brewery. 
cialized interests. And to the bank, the lumber yard, the bakery, the chain 
This audience consists, in general, of the production, store headquarters, and so forth. It follows the dollar. 
promotion, and merchandising men in all advertising de- In every advertising office of any consequence, Ad- 
partments spending $25,000 or more per year, and in all vertising Requirements through its unique editoral con- 
recognized U.S. advertising agen- tent, will seek out and serve that 
cies; the advertising managers of man—regardless of titl—who lays 
all regional and local advertisers out the specifications, gets in the 
who spend important money; and quotations, and signs the purchase 
the promotion managers of the lead- Paper Signs and Identification orders. And so it serves those who 


5 7 : Printing and Binding Materials ° ° 
ing publications and broadcasting Seam, Hien. Audio and Visual Aids serve these buyers—carrying their 


stations. end Specialties Direct Advertising sales messages directly to the men 


é ‘ Shows and Exhibits Art and Photography = ° 
The thing to understand is that Leyout ond Typography Photeengresing ond who sign on the dotted line. 


Advertising Requirements follows Labeling and Packaging Plate Making Write today for detailed informa- 
a Radio and TV Production Window and Store Displays ‘ 7 e 
the dollar, and not the definition. tion on circulation and rates. 


Advertising Requirements is a natural for the 
advertising of suppliers in the following fields: 


Advertising Requirements 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11 
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Konikow, Robert B., director of sales and 
promotion, Frankl Color Laboratories, 
A Basic Guide Color ee aphy 
Jan., p. 29; How to Select the Proper 


Projection Technique, Feb., p. 51 


Marvin. Richard, How to Get Your 
of Free Television, Mar., p. 93 


Morris, Charles V., sales and advertising 
assistant to president, Henry Linden- 


meyer & Sons, How to Get More Paper 


Y ir M ney June I 79 

Newell, John C., Jr., director of public 

relations, Folding Paper Box Assn. of 

America, Packagin for Profit, Apr 
103 


Orr, G. W., chairman, electrical house- 
wares section, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn., How to Build Year 
Round Sales for Seasonal Item: 

p. 2] 


Osgood, Stanton, production manager, 
NBC Film Division, How to Produce 
Motion Pictures for TV, June, p. 75 


Paige, Richard, E., President, Richard E. 
Paige. Inc., There's Magic in Disp] 
Mar., p. 85 


Persche, Robert A.., aia manager, 
Flow ake The Magazine Pr 
tion's Man's Headache, Feb., p. 4 


Phillips, Frederick Nelson Jr., H 
Horse & Buggy Typefaces, Mar l 

Plaut, Albert, director of advertising and 
promotion, Dorothy — Preparations, 
Dorothy Gray Wedgewood, Jan., p. 79 

Reed, Don A., advertising manager, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Teamed tc h 
Snorkel Ben a Jet Take-off, Jan., p. 73 


Roberts, Jack, visual merchandising di- 
rector, Carson-Roberts Inc., Good Pack- 
aging Design Need Not be Expensive 
Mar., p. 89 


Rogers, Cecil, display consultant, 
Build a Stand, Build an 

65; Exhibit Policies of the 

try’s Big Three, Apr., p. 68 


Shepherd, John H., chairman, exhibits 
committee, Montreal Chapter, American 
Marketing Assn., Information Center 
Successful for AMA, Mar., p. 104 


Silverman, Samuel B., director of sales, 
Princeton Knitting Mills, How to Put 
Across a Tie-In Campaign, Mar., p. 23 
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For ten years now newspaper 
advertisers have been “insuring” their space 
expenditures against reproduction failures by using Reilly 
Plastictypes. With today’s keener competition and sharper cost- 


consciousness, it makes more sense than ever to investigate the 
many ways in which Reilly’s 


constant pioneering of scientific improvements 
in plate making can help you protect your investments in advertising space 
e PLASTICTYPES 


You can Really Rely on REILLY © REILLYTYPES 


e TREATED ELECTROS 
Other Divisions of Electrographic Corporation: American Electrotype, San Francisco; Advance Independent Electrotype, 


e BISTA MATS 


Chicago; Michigan Electrotype, Detroit; New Haven Electrotype, New Haven Reilly Plastictype, Los Angeles; 
y 1954 


Indianapolis; Lake Shore Electrotype, 
The Wrigley Company, Atlanta 


for more details circle 235, page 111 
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AR presents four articles showing how to arrange tie-ins 


with advertising, merchandising and promotion campaigns. | 
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An organized program of logical product tie-ins was a 


big factor in the amazing success of Skotch Koolers. 


By Myron Piker 
Vice-President 
Hamilton Metal Products Co 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Product tie-ins are the keys which 
open the doors for your product to 
the choicest merchandising pro- 
grams, the biggest advertising cam- 
paigns, the best promotion and pub- 
lic relations drives—none of which 
you can purchase for any price. 
Why? Because your product is in 
somebody else’s advertisement, in 
somebody else’s television commer- 
cial, in somebody else’s contest or 
merchandising program. 

And it should be there, because it 
is a logical tie-in, a logical associa- 
tion of the two products. A man 
makes sun chairs and advertises 
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them in a national magazine. 
Wouldn't it be a logical tie-in to place 
a bottle of your suntan lotion (if you 
happen to be a manufacturer of sun- 
tan lotion) in the hand of that pretty 
girl sitting in the sun chair? Certain- 
ly. So your suntan lotion gets into the 
picture which, in turn, gets into a 
multi-million circulation magazine. 

What about the sun chair man you 
might ask. How does he feel about 
your product turning up in his ad? 
He will be all for it if it is a true prod- 
uct tie-in. In other words, today your 
lotion is in his chair ad. Tomorrow, 
his chairs are in your lotion ad. In 
short, product tie-ins, of all types, 
are run on two-way streets. They are 
not a haven for “free-loaders.” 


>The main point to remember in 
product tie-ins is that each product 






must have what it takes to help sell 


the other. Thumbing through a re- 
cent issue of a national magazine I 
ran across two advertisements. The 
first was for syrup and it was tied-in 
with a pancake mix; the second was 
the pancake mix tied-in with the 
syrup. Obviously, syrup helps to sell 
pancakes and pancakes help to sell 
syrup. Tied-in, they’ll both sell 
better. 

There are three main types of 
product tie-ins, and each is a powerful 
selling weapon working for the bene- 
fit of all parties concerned. 

e Product tie-ins with other manu- 
facturers. In this group are advertis- 
ing tie-ins, sales incentive tie-ins, 
merchandising tie-ins, premiums, 
etc. 

e Special promotion tie-ins. These 
can be with other manufacturers, 
with retail stores, with public util- 
ities, institutions, organizations and 
services. 

e Tie-ins with newspapers, maga- 





zines, radio stations and television 
stations. 

Under each of the foregoing cate- 
gories, there are many types of tie- 
ins, and, what’s more, new ones are 
being launched practically every day. 
But the successful ones are those 
which work both ways—for the bene- 
fit of both parties. 


> Our line of products—especially the 
Skotch Kooler, an insulated contain- 
er which keeps foods and beverages 
cold or hot, depending on what you 
want—has been sought out for almost 
all the types of tie-ins mentioned 
above. And there are good reasons. 

First, our products are bright and 
colorful, particularly the Skotch 
Kooler. And each year we receive 
many dollars’ worth of space in news- 
papers and magazines, as well as time 
on radio and television. But that is 
only half of the story. We also give at 
every opportunity space and time in 
our advertising program to other 
manufacturers whose products are 
logical tie-ins with ours. 


> To show you just what product tie- 
ins are—and how limitless the oppor- 
tunities they offer are—let’s look at 
one case history: 

Several years ago, we sat down 
with our public relations organiza- 
tion, Ruder & Finn Associates, New 
York City, and set up a problem, a 
working schedule, and an objective 
for our Skotch Kooler. 

e The problem . . . To spread (a) 
the name Skotch Kooler, and (b) a 
mental picture of the insulated con- 
tainer itself across the land. Our mar- 
ket was mass, and we needed mass 
media of every type to reach it. 

e The working schedule ... At spe- 
cific intervals—weekly, for example— 
product tie-ins were undertaken 
with manufacturers, with retail 
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stores, with other institutions. Many 
of these were the result of approaches 
made to us by other companies, while 
we, ourselves, naturally developed 
some, too. But no matter who took 
the initiative, the tie-in was devel- 
oped only because it added some- 
thing to each product or firm. 

e The objective ... Put our Skotch 
Kooler in every home as an indoor 
party ice cube container, and in 
every automobile trunk as a picnic 
icebox. In other words, boost sales 
skyward. 


>During the past few years, there 
have been hundreds of product tie- 
ins in national advertisements, and 
our Skotch Kooler, because of its 
unique appeal, has been in constant 
demand. We have stimulated this de- 
mand, however, by our policy of 
“giving” as well as “receiving.” 

Last July, for example, a big brew- 
ing company ran a giant ad in news- 
papers throughout the East. The ad 
showed a hand pulling cans of beer 
out of a Skotch Kooler. It was a ter- 
rific break for us. We would like to 
see more ads of this type, naturally. 
We will, because one day, in the not- 
too-distant-future, there will be an 
ad or a display or a film strip which 
just happens to show cans of beer (no 
question about which brand) packed 
for a picnic in a Skotch Kooler. This 
time it will be our “party.” Whenever 
possible, we always try to recipro- 
cate. 


>Sometimes, you just get a tie-in 
break that is so big, so wonderful that 
all you can do is say “thanks.” Most 
of the time, these “breaks” are due 
to the fact that you have a product 
which speaks well for itself, even in 
somebody else’s commercial. Such a 
tie-in came to us last summer when 
the Skotch Kooler was featured in 
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the television commercial of a major 
cigaret company. This particular 
commercial was shown repeatedly on 
both network and local station shows 
throughout the summer. 

The cigaret commercial was built 
around boating scenes and parties, 
and the Skotch Kooler was right at 
home in the foreground, background 
and sideground. And it was there by 
invitation! 

But you don’t have to wait for spe- 
cial invitation. If you are willing to 
hold up your end of the tie-in, then 
go out and develop them. Pick out the 
type of products with which yours 
can logically be tied in, then go to 
work with the makers of those 
products. 


> Another important type of product 
tie-in—and often a tremendous direct 
sales opportunity—is the sales incen- 
tive programs put on at various times 
of the year by many firms. Prizes will 
be awarded, usually, for meeting 
sales quotas, or sometimes just a 
plain good will gesture at Christmas 
time may afford a tie-in for your 
product. Many good jobbers make a 
business of this and they are among 
our best customers. In this last cate- 
gory falls one of our most successful 
tie-ins. 

A Midwest brewing company pre- 
sented Skotch Koolers as Christmas 
gifts to their beer dealers a few years 
ago. When we learned that this tie-in 
was going through, we watched it 
closely, cooperated in every way with 
the brewer. Then, after Christmas, 
we approached the company with the 
idea of using our Skotch Kooler as a 


Typical Tie-Ins . The Skotch Kooler 
shows up in editorial features in Better 
Homes & Gardens and Parents’ Magazine 
and in an ad for Hertz Rent-A-Car Sys- 
tem in the Saturday Evening Post 
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consumer premium. The company 
liked the idea. But there was an “if,” 
a big “if.” 

We were asked to re-design the 
Skotch Kooler to resemble the com- 
pany’s beer can, or a modified version 
of it. Once again, it was a matter of 
“giving” and we were ready. We 
went right to work with our designer, 
our production chief and other key 
personnel. Yes, we went so far as to 
produce an original, distinctive de- 
sign to meet the requirements of this 
tie-in promotion. It proved an over- 
whelming success, and since this 
time we have been working with 
many other manufacturers develop- 
ing special premiums from the prod- 
ucts in our line. 


> All of which leads up to another 
possibility for product tie-in: pre- 
miums. These can be developed with 
almost any type of manufacturer 
whose product is sold to the general 
public. The more extreme the com- 
bination, the better the buying pub- 
lic seems to like it. For example, some 
recent premiums— nylon stockings 
with breakfast cereals; silverware 
with soaps, kitchen cutlery with an 
assortment of household products, to 
mention but a few. 

A manufacturer can almost pick 
his own spot for a premium tie-in. 
We love ‘em. Remember—this does 
not mean you can get by without ad- 
vertising. The better known and bet- 
ter advertised you are, the more de- 
sirable your product. It’s sad, but 
true—nobody wants a nobody. 

From sales incentive, gifts and 
premiums, it is only a short hop to 
the contests. Everyone, it seems, gets 
around to running a contest some- 
time. And contests mean prizes. And 
prizes can be an opportunity for extra 
promotion and attention for your 
product. After all, every contest pro- 
motes its prizes, so if your product is 
tied-in it will get its share of atten- 
tion. 


> We know that many firms today tie 
in with retail displays in one way or 
another. And the contest is an ap- 
proach that is commonly used. The 
manufacturer conducts a contest, of- 
fering attractive prizes for the best 
displays of his product during a spe- 
cified period of time. Photographs of 
the windows are submitted to the 
judges and the winners chosen. It 
adds up to a lot of window display 
space for the manufacturer, plus an 
added incentive to retail store dis- 
play people to go all-out in creating 
selling windows around your prod- 
uct. 

You cannot pick up a magazine or 
newspaper today without running 
smack into a dozen or more contests. 
And when you see them remember 
that every one is a possible tie-in for 
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somebody’s product. Could it be 
yours? There are jobbers in this busi- 
ness too and they deserve all the pro- 
tection you can give them because 
they’re doing a job for you. 


> Our eyes are constantly peeled for 
tie-ins with special promotions, the 
second category mentioned earlier, 
and we are always ready to do our 
share. 

Just this past year, a chain of candy 
stores approached us to tie-in the 
Skotch Kooler as a special gift offer- 
ing, filling it with candies, cookies 
and bottled jams. We agreed and 
made available our products when 
and where wanted. It added up to a 
solid promotion for us, and, the candy 
chain later reported, considerable 
extra sales for them. We also sold a 
goodly quantity of our wares. 

Similar promotions can be worked 
with many types of stores, provided 
the manufacturer takes the initia- 
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. The Skotch Kooler was 
presented to millions of tv viewers in a 
commercial for Chesterfield cigarets last 
summer. The commercial was used on 
both network and local shows. Such 
‘“‘breaks,’’ according to Author Piker, ‘‘are 
due to the fact that you have a product 
which speaks well for itself, even in 
somebody else’s commercial.” 


tive and is willing to work with the 
merchants to give them what is 
needed, when and where it is needed. 


> Granted, these retail tie-ins are 
particularly adaptable to our Skotch 
Kooler and other products, but they 
should spark your thinking towards 
developing special promotions with 
dealers that are suitable to your 
products. 

In every community there are op- 
portunities for special promotion tie- 
ins. To begin with, stores are con- 
stantly staging drives of one type or 
another that are always open to tie- 
ins. Then, gift-giving holidays such 
as Christmas, Mother’s Day, Father’s 


Day, Valentine’s Day provide the ba- 
sis for special promotion tie-ins with 
stores of almost every type. That 
means special advertising and special 
displays, all available to your prod- 
ucts. 

Sometimes special promotions can 
be created where they are least ex- 
pected. A large industrial firm suc- 
ceeded in turning just such a trick. 
These people approached some stores 
in the community with the idea of 
devoting window space to locally 
manufactured goods. A number of 
stores agreed. And this manufacturer 
tied-in his complete line of products. 
In other words, tie-in with your com- 
munity —it’s the best advertising 
you've got. 


>The third type of product tie-ins 
are those with magazines, newspa- 
pers, radio and tv stations. These tie- 
ins are successful only when they are 
helpful to the media, providing in- 
formation, photographs, or even au- 
thoritative opinions that will be of 
interest and value to the readers, 
viewers or listeners. 

To be specific, I recently came upon 
a pamphlet which showed how to 
wrap gift packages of various types, 
for all occasions. It was filled with 
solid factual information, clear draw- 
ings and photographs. Upon checking 
with the producer of this booklet—a 
firm dealing in wrapping papers of 
all kinds—it was revealed that his 
booklet had received immediate at- 
tention from the newspaper women’s 
page editors, from radio and televi- 
sion women’s programs. 

The booklet was only, in fact, a 
foot-in-the-door step for the manu- 
facturer. Newspaper readers and ra- 
dio listeners were advised of the 
booklet, told where to send for a 
copy. Thousands of requests poured 
in. But, over and beyond this, the 
booklet led to a television interview 
for the manufacturer, to a number of 
pictures in women’s magazines. The 
whole project tied=in the manufac- 
turer’s products—wrapping materials 
—with useful information wanted by 
the various types of media. This is 
the best approach to newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television edi- 
tors—give them something they can 
use! 


> A brief article of this type can only 
skim the surface of product tie-ins, 
for there are so many types and va- 
rieties in each field that it would take 
many pages to run them all down. 
But the central point can be stated 
quickly and simply: 

Product tie-ins are, in short, a case 
of the left hand helping the right 
hand, saleswise, and both pulling to- 
gether for more sales, more attention, 
more publicity. Why not let them do 
a little pulling for you? 44 





HOW TO 
ARRANGE 
FASHION 

TIE-INS 


The introduction of new cosmetic 
items was keyed to spring fashion 
trends with added promotion values 


for all concerned. 


By Annette Green 


Director of Publicity 
Lentheric Perfumes 
New York 


If you are in the mood to turn your 
next promotional efforts into an old- 
fashioned three-ring circus .where 
everything and anything can happen, 
step right up and see how we at 
Lentheric “beat our drums.” 

All the hoopla started last spring 
with our Red Lilac promotion and 
was followed up in the fall with 
Tweed and Pippin Red (lipstick, 
that is). 

This spring the circle in the center 
featured Lentheric and the dual 
Miracle of Spring promotion. On the 
left you found Red Lilac (fragrance 
and lipstick) . . . and to the right, a 
brand new lipstick color, First Robin, 
and Miracle fragrance. 

Profiting from our two initial at- 
temps, we fully recognized the desir- 
ability and distinct advantage of 
packing our show with strong and 
effective fashion tie-ins. 


> Choosing the supporting cast, of 
course, took time and careful plan- 
ning. In the instance of our Miracle 
of Spring promotion, this is what 
happened: 

First, we were influenced by fash- 
ion trend predictions. What colors 
were women going to be wearing in 
the spring? What was Paris saying? 
What were the magazines planning 
to report? Happily, the answers to 
these questions added up to our First 


Robin. It proved to be the perfect 
lipstick shade to harmonize with 
the pink color tones headlined this 
spring. 

Once we realized the importance 
of First Robin in the over-all fash- 
ion picture, our advertising depart- 
ment, headed by Vice President Jack 
Mohr, sat down and discussed the 
most “comfortable” fashion tie-ins. 
We had learned from experience that 
there are certain natural tie-ins that 
are always dependable and work- 
able. They are accessories—scarves, 
gloves, stockings, jewelry, hats, etc. 
As soon as a list of potential design- 
ers and manufacturers was decided 
upon, I began making contacts. 

I discussed a First Robin hat, for 
example, with Walter Florell and 
Miracle of Spring dresses with the 
manufacturers of Junior Accent. 
Kimball Handkerchiefs agreed to in- 
troduce a handkerchief bursting with 
First Robins, and Wear-Right ap- 
proved gloves in the First Robin 
color. Marvella Jewelry, Yolanda 
Lingerie, Form Fit and Topaz hos- 
iery all jumped on the Lentheric 
bandwagon and displayed Miracle of 
Spring merchandise in stores 
throughout the country. One of the 
most unusual tie-ins was with Em- 
erson Radio. This company intro- 
duced one of their sets with the Mir- 
acle of Spring label. 

Arranging fashion tie-ins is pri- 
marily on a personal contact basis. 
In most cases, the tie-ins are ar- 
ranged at the top management level, 


unless previous contact has 
made on a lower level. 


been 


>In return for the efforts expended 
by our tie-in manufacturers and de- 
signers: 


1. Our Miracle of Spring ads in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, Charm, Glamour, Screenland, 
Silver Screen and True Life Stories 
reached a fashion buying audience 
that became well indoctrinated with 
the names Miracle of Spring and 
First Robin long before they even 
entered a store. 


2. All publicity and promotion ma- 
terial that left my office plugged ail 
the tie-ins. One of the most effective 
methods of working tie-ins into pub- 
licity releases is through photographs 
which show tie-in products and give 
full credits to them. In many cases, 
we even feature the tie-in product 
and keep Lentheric secondary. 


3. An expensive and complete pro- 
motional brochure (listing tie-ins) 
was prepared and presented to each 
of our salesmen to review with cos- 
metic buyers all over the country. 
These brochures were also placed in 
the showrooms of our tie-in partici- 
pants so that their buyers could see 
them, too. 


4. Merchandise that usually would 
never appear in cosmetic depart- 
ments was displayed prominently 
during the promotion period. 


5. Joint fashion shows were ar- 
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Cooperative Junior Accent cooperated 
with Lentheric in tie-in ads like this one 
The ads gave Junior Accent dresses a 
credit line. 


ranged in stores—including impor- 
tant window space. 


6. Lentheric displayed fashion tie- 
ins in its Fifth Avenue salon win- 
dows. 


7. Samples of Lentheric perfume 
and _ or lipsticks were available at the 
point of sale as in the case of Topaz 
and Junior Accent dresses. 


8. We arranged with celebrities to 
help promote the tie-ins. 


> Naturally the advantages worked 
for everybody concerned, including 
Lentheric. Through these tie-ins our 


Even the Robin Lentheric’s tie-in 
drive took in hosiery, glove, jewelry, etc. 
firms even the porcelain robin (left) 
was a tie-in. 
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products gained entry into depart- 
ments heretofore inaccessible. Imag- 
ine Miracle of Spring, for example, 
in the radio and tv department of 
department stores. That is what hap- 
pened because of our Emerson tie-in. 

Our products also received “plugs” 
in the advertising of the tie-in par- 
ticipants and from their sales forces. 

Store-wide excitement was created 
every time we dropped one of these 
neatly tied surprise packages. And, 
as everyone in the industry knows, 
only by creating excitement can sales 
be accumulated. 
>The most important single attri- 
bute in planning sales promotions, in 
our opinion here at Lentheric, is the 
spirit of adventure. We made news 
with a Pippin Red Hillman Minx 
convertible and famous Irish Tweed 
fabrics both here and abroad during 
our 1953 promotion. In fact, when I 
was in Ireland chaperoning Miss 
Pippin of 1954 (Sallye Cross of Syl- 
vania, Ga., who won a trip to Paris, 
London and Dublin in a national 
beauty contest sponsored by Len- 
theric), I was amazed at how eagerly 
stores in Ireland participated with 
prominent displays of Miss Pippin’s 
picture together with Tweed stoles 
and our Tweed perfume. 

No holds are barred! Once the 
lights go on and the band begins to 
play, every facet of such promotional 
planning swings into motion. It is 
exciting, refreshing and most impor- 
tant—rewarding. 

At Lentheric, we want everybody 
to get into the act! 44 


16-Page Booklet Gives 
Gift-Wrapping Ideas 


Tupperware Home Parties Inc. 
(Orlando, Fla.) capitalized on the 
holiday season and the “do-it-your- 
self” trend by offering suggestions 
for “personalized” wrapping of gifts 
of all kinds. The company’s con- 
sumer service bureau gathered 
many specialized gift wrapping 
techniques and included them in a 
16-page booklet, “Gift Wrapping 
Can Be Fun.” 

An initial run of 10,000 copies of 
the booklet was printed and offered 
free to consumers through women’s 
editors of newspapers and radio and 
tv commentators in connection with 
holiday features and programs. 

The booklet included specialized 
techniques for wrappings in the form 
of Japanese lanterns, pumpkins and 
Christmas trees. There also was a 
special section for making children’s 
gift wrappings in the shape of ani- 
mals. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
by writing to Consumers Service 
Bureau, Tupperware Home Parties 
Inc., Orlando, Fla. 44 





ww Reprints 


The following reprints of feature 
articles which have appeared in 
Advertising Requirements are 
now available: 


101.. 


. Time and Cost Guide for Producing 


TV Films 
by Lee Randon 
February, 1953 25c 


. The Public’s Preferences in Calendars 


February, 1953 25c 


.Do’s & Don'ts for Television Com- 


mercials 
by Harry Wayne McMahan 
March, 1953 25c 


. 55 Ulcer Reducers for Exhibitors 


April, 1953 25¢ 


. Do’s & Dont’s for Better Engravings 


June, 1953 25c 


. How to Design Packages for Self- 


Service 
by Frank Gianninoto 
May, 1953 25c 


. How to Build a Press Kit 


by Phil Richman 
June, 1953 25c 


. Rear Screen Projection Solves Carl- 


ing’s TV Problem 
June, 1953 25c 


. Trading Stamps Build Repeat Busi- 


ness for Denver Merchants 
by Frank Lynn 
September, 1953 25c 


. How to Prepare Packages for Rack 


Merchandising 
by Arthur Weiss 
October, 1953 25c 


. How to Prepare Jingles for Radio 


Spots 
October, 1953 25c 


. Low Cost Mailings Score for Lahr 


October, 1953 25c¢ 


. Money Saving Techniques for Busi- 


ness Films 
by du Maresq Clavell 
November, 1953 25c 


. Ford Establishes a New Method for 


Handling its Direct Mail Advertising 
November, 1953 25c 


- Repetition Plus Quality Materials 


Add Up to an Outstanding Cam- 
paign 

by Herbert Baker 

February, 1954 25c 


.A “New Medium” Gets Its First 


Major Test 
February, 1954 25c 


. How to Get Your Share of Free 


Television 
by Richard Marvin 
February, 1954 25c¢ 


. Ford Uses Unusual Teasers in South- 


ern California 
by Phil Seitz 
March, 1954 25c¢ 


. Carnival Theme Builds Exhibit Ex- 


citement for Hudson Pulp & Paper 
by S. W. Franklin 
March, 1954 25c 


. The Great Premium Boom 


by Gorden C. Bowen 
May, 1954 25c 


Reprints of editorial features are offered 
here as a special service to AR readers. 
Please send number and name of article 
with exact amount in coins, stamps, or 
check to: Reprint Editor, Advertising Re- 
quirements, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 


Special prices available upon request for 
quantity orders. 


Sorry, we can’t handle credit orders under 
$1. We'll be happy to bill you for larger 


sums. 





Contest Tie-In 


Links Motorola TV 


And Colgate’s Fab 


Two big national advertisers have 
blended their promotion efforts to 
put across a contest which spells 


added results for both. 


By Bert Enos 
AR Associate Editor 


In terms of money, people, retail 
outlets and exposures involved, the 
Motorola - Colgate - Palmolive Fab 
jingle contest tie-in is one of the big- 
gest seen in a long time—in fact, it’s 
practically FABulous. 

A quarter of a million dollars 
worth of color tv consoles, half a mil- 
lion retail outlets, more than 600 
salesmen and literally millions of 
housewives all figure directly or in- 
directly in the promotion. 

Through the tie-in, Motorola gets 
itself into the very vanguard of color 
tv promotion. E. R. Taylor, Motoro- 
la’s vice-president for marketing and 
assistant to the president, puts it this 
way. 

“From our standpoint,” he says, 
“the nationwide Fab promotion and 
jingle contest takes an important 
message into hundreds of thousands 
of stores and millions of kitchens at 
a time when a strategic advantage 
can be gained, and does this at an 
extremely desirable unit cost.” 


>The part of the message Mr. Tay- 
lor is concerned with, of course, is 
the yellow sunburst on the front of 
the red, white and blue Fab package, 
which bears the words “100 Motorola 
Color TV Consoles To Winners” in 
four-color letters, and the back of the 
package, one-third of which is de- 
voted to contest rules, while the other 
two-thirds features “Motorola Color 
TV” again in four-color letters, with 
a picture of Motorola’s model 16CK1 
color tv console and the slogan, “Be 
the first in your town to own one!” 
The cost to Motorola includes 110 
color tv consoles ($1,150 each), 10 


black and white tv sets and 50 clock 
radios. With the average housewife 
shopping food stores from two to six 
times a week for an estimated 300,- 
000,000 weekly traffic count in the 
nation’s groceries, Motorola figures 
it’s getting a lot of exposure for its 
money. 


>On its side, Colgate-Palmolive is 
shooting for its biggest quarter in the 
six-year-old history of Fab as an 
outcome of the contest tie-in. The 
company estimates that 365.000 deal- 
ers will actually be exposed to the 
contest, which will involve some 600 
Colgate salesmen, 29 district offices 
and an over-all total of some 500,000 
retail outlets. 

So far as it is possible to trace the 
genesis of an idea, the Motorola-Fab 
tie-in probably got started in Mil- 
waukee. Last January a radio-tv dis- 
tributor in the city famed for its 
gemutlicheit ran an ad in a local 
newspaper inviting readers to see the 
Tournament of Roses parade on color 
tv in his showroom. 

The distributor expected his show- 
room to be filled to its capacity of 75 
persons. Imagine his surprise, then, 
when a mob of 5,000 showed up! How 
he handled the crowd is not known, 
but what is known is that the Colgate 
regional manager who heard the 
story got a terrific idea. “Why 
shouldn’t we get on the color tv 
bandwagon,” he reasoned, and re- 
ported the incident to Colgate man- 
agement. 


> At about the same time Motorola’s 
Mr. Taylor had written to a number 
of large companies in the consumer 
products field concerning a pin-up 
clock radio he believed had excellent 


Sitting Pretty . . . Warren Hull, star of 
“Strike It Rich,’’ shows pretty Cathy Hild 
how to enter the Fab-Motorola jingle con- 
test. Winning entrants will receive 100 
Motorola color tv consoles. 


promotion characteristics. He soon 
heard from Colgate. We’re not inter- 
ested in the clock radio, said Colgate 
in effect, but “how about a tie-in on 
your color tv sets?” 

Undoubtedly there’s more to the 
story of the birth of the tie-in, but 
these two incidents are given chief 
credit for initiating the idea both by 
Motorola and Fab people. The rest, 
to coin a phrase, is history. 


>A unique feature of the Motorola- 
Fab tie-in is the fact that so far as is 
known, this is the first time the pack- 
age itself has been used for the con- 
test entry blank, rules, deadline date 
and other necessary information. 

The top flap of the Fab package 
contains the jingle with a blank line 
for the contestant’s entry and a space 
for the contestant’s name and ad- 
dress, together with the address to 
which the completed entry is to be 
mailed. 

The jingle is a creation of Colgate 
and its agency, William Esty Co. 
(New York), and ties in directly with 
the advertising claim that Colgate is 
selling “more active dirt remover in 
new formula Fab.” It is as follows: 
More active dirt remover 
That’s what new Fab brings to you 
For shirts and sheets and everything 


(for example) 
“You'll sing its praises, too.” 
All the contestant has to do is teat 
off the flap, write in his suggested 
last line, fill out the spaces provided 
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Recipe Tie-In 
Joint Action Promotes 
Ripe Olive Tuna Ring 


Product tie-ins take many forms. 
One of the more common types is a 
cooperative merchandising and ad- 
vertising program organized by some 
individual firm or some group, in 
which all participants lend their ef- 
forts to a common end. 

A typical example was a 1953 rec- 
ipe promotion inaugurated by the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. The 
institute promoted a tie-in featuring 
four canned products combined into 
a single main dish—ripe olive tuna 
ring. The promotion was part of a 
pattern of related item canned food 
merchandising developed by the 
marketing bureau of the institute 
two years ago. 

In the ripe olive tuna ring promo- 
tion, the object was to concentrate 
the advertising and merchandising 
power of as many interested groups 
as possible on a single theme or rec- 
ipe idea. The drive was supported by 
advertising and merchandising con- 
tributed by U. S. Steel Corp., the 
Olive Advisory Board, Pet Milk Co., 
Associated Independent Canners, the 
Tuna Research Foundation and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute. 


> Each of these groups made contri- 
butions to supplement the rest. In the 
case of all except Pet Milk, no brand 
names were used, with the result that 
the merchandising activity went to 
benefit the entire industry con- 
cerned, not just one manufacturer. 

A total of 60 million advertising 
messages, 100 million publicity mes- 
sages and 105,000 participating stores 
were amassed in the promotion. All 
were devoted to the ripe olive tuna 
ring recipe or variations of it. 

Contributions of the participants 
included: 

e U.S. Steel contributed a full-page, 
full-color ad in Woman’s Home 
Companion as its share in helping to 
support the four canned foods in- 
volved — tuna, ripe olives, peas and 
evaporated milk. 

e The Olive Advisory Board spon- 
sored consumer ads in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Day, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Good House- 
keeping, Family Circle, American 
Home, True Story, Better Living, 
Everywoman’s, Today’s Woman, 
American Family and Sunset. 

e The Pet Milk Co. featured the rec- 
ipe in all its advertising and sales 
activity during the period of the pro- 
motion. This included commercials 
on two tv “All-Star Revue” shows, 
Ralph Edwards’ “Truth or Conse- 
quences” show, and on the Mary Lee 
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Taylor NBC network food show, and 
full-page, full-color ads in West 
Coast supplements, black and white 
ads in Negro newspapers, Ebony and 
Our World. Pet Milk also supplied 
over 100,000 store point of sale kits, 
including two full-color posters, rec- 
ipe leaflets and dispensers, dealer 
mats, and a sales force of 400 mer- 
chandising men to make personal 
calls and build related item store 
displays. 

e Associated Independent Canners 
is an organization of pea canners 
which promoted the campaign 
through their 500 brokers and 
through private label distributors 
who sell their products. Distributors 
are cooperative in such campaigns 
because they can imprint point of 
sale materials with their own pri- 
vate-label brands. 


e The Tuna Research Foundation 
cooperated similarly in activating 
the promotion at the retail level 
through members’ brokers and dis- 
tributors. 

e The Can Manufacturers Institute, 
in addition to its work in coordi- 
nating the activities of the various 
groups in the promotion, also spon- 
sored a 100-million message con- 
sumer publicity program through 
newspapers, national press syndi- 
cates, radio broadcasters, telecasters 
and food industry leaders in related 
fields. CMI also conducted a direct 
mail campaign to participating can- 
ners to keep them actively working 
on the campaign. 

Promotions of this type have been 
chosen by the Can Manufacturers 
Institute and its can company mem- 
bers because of their belief that you 
can’t sell a tin can without selling 
the product it contains. CMI thus 
emphasizes products rather than 
packages, thereby helping to sell 
more cans and also to build good 
consumer relations for the industry. 

44 





Get-Together . Breckinridge Jones, 
Fab brand manager, and Dave Kutner, 
Motorola director of advertising, get to- 
gether prior to the launching of the gi- 
gantic joint Motorola tv-Colgate-Palmol- 
ive jingle contest promotion. 


for his name and address, place the 
flap in an envelope, and mail it ac- 
cording to directions. 


>In conjunction with the consumer 
contest, which offers 100 Motorola 
color tv consoles to the lucky win- 
ners, two other contests are being 
run simultaneously: 

e The Colgate-progressive grocer 
dealer contest offers 65 prizes for the 
best reports of how a dealer merchan- 
dised and promoted Fab and the Fab- 
Motorola tv contest. The prizes are 
five color tv consoles (same as those 
for consumers), five black and white 
21” consoles, five 21” table models 
and 50 Motorola clock radios. In ad- 
dition, Colgate is giving a wind-proof 
cigaret lighter imported from Aus- 
tria to each dealer who enters the 
dealer contest. The report, 200 words 
or less, will be judged by Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. and the editors of 
Progressive Grocer. 


e For Colgate salesmen there’s a 
contest designed for the salesman in 
each of the five Colgate divisions who 
does the best job of getting his retail 
customers to go all out in promoting 
the Fab-Motorola contest. The five 
prizes in the salesmen contest are 
color tv consoles like the models of- 
fered in the other two contests. 


Salesmen will be spurred on in the 
contest by district sales managers. 
And district sales managers will be 
spurred on even more by their wives, 
who have their eyes on five mink 
scarves made from skins left over 
from Queen Elizabeth’s coronation 
mink coat. The mink scarves were 
supplied by the furrier who makes 
the mink coats that are the envy of 
all feminine watchers of Colgate’s 
“The Big Payoff” tv show. The five 
mink scarves will go to the wives of 





the five district sales managers whose 
men do the best job. 


> Other promotional aids for the tie- 
in included: 


e Full page ads in electronic and 
food trade magazines. 


e A Colgate co-operative ad pro- 
gram with grocers, providing free 
color mats for dealers where local 
newspapers have r.o.p. color. 


e Motorola field meetings with re- 
gional sales managers, who in turn 
meet with the more than 75 Motorola 
wholesale distributors. 


e Full-color store banners with con- 
test announcements and Fab message 
like the Fab package. 


e A four-color shelf-talker, again 
like the Fab package, with two-color 
tear-off sheets. 

e District meetings involving the en- 
tire Colgate sales force. 


e A teaser announcement April 20 
on the Motorola TV Hour, followed 
by the official kick-off May 3 on Col- 
gate’s “Strike It Rich” tv program 
and additional announcements on 
both shows. 


e Reciprocal displays between ap- 
pliance dealers and grocers. 


e A Colgate display at the Super 
Market Institute convention in 
Cleveland in May, which featured a 
Motorola color tv receiver in opera- 
tion. 

The multiple promotion advan- 
tages to both Motorola and Colgate 
are obvious and the “added” cost will 
undoubtedly net far more in total ad- 
vertising results than expenditures of 
similar size for other advertising. 44 





Unique Features . . . It’s all on the pack- 
age in the Motorola color tv-Fab jingle 
contest. The back of the carton lists the 
rules, with a picture of a Motorola color 
tv console. The entry blank is on the 
top flap. 


Sixth in a series 


ADVERTISING COPYRIGHTS 


Robert J. Burton discusses copyright infringement. 


There is perhaps no single aspect 
of a discussion of copyright more in- 
triguing to the lay mind than the 
question of plagiarism. There is, I 
would imagine, in the minds of most 
people a very great moral distinction 
between the person who uses a copy- 
righted work without a license, either 
because the user did not believe the 
copyright was valid, or because the 
user did not believe his particular 
use constituted a licensable use 
thereof, and the person who deliber- 
ately and with intent gains access to 
the fruits of another’s intellectual la- 
bor, surreptitiously copies it and 
palms it off as his own creation. 

The term “infringement of copy- 
right” has two wholly different as- 
pects. 

The first relates solely to those 
cases where a person admittedly uses 
the work of another either on the as- 
sumption that he is entitled to do so, 
or because he believes the copyright 
to be invalid. The second aspect of 
infringement, which is that of plag- 
iarism, relates to illicit copying and 
selling of such copy as the creation of 
the plagiarist. 


>In order to understand the rules 
applicable to plagiarism it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that by basic 
definition a copyright protects only 
that which is original in the work so 
copyrighted. Thus, the plaintiff in an 
action for copyright infringement can 
enforce his rights only to the extent 
that a defendant has plagiarized orig- 
inal creative effort on the part of the 
plaintiff. 

There is, however, in each action 
for copyright infringement a _ pre- 
sumption created under the Copy- 
right Law whereby the copyright 
certificate issued to the copyright 
owner by the Register of Copyrights 
upon the registering of his work must 
be admitted into evidence by the 
court as prima facie evidence of the 
facts stated therein. A copyright cer- 
tificate once put in evidence raises a 
presumption of authorship, proprie- 
torship and originality (Remington 
Music Corp. v. Interstate Hotel Corp. 
of Nebraska, 58 F. Supp. 523; 57 F. 
2nd 744; Jerry Vogel Co. v. Foster 
Music Co. Inc., 147 F. 2nd 614). 

Once having introduced the copy- 
right certificate into evidence and 
having submitted to the court the 
copyrighted work of the plaintiff and 


SIGNS & IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 


the alleged infringing or plagiaristic 
work of the defendant, the case is 
then ready to be tried and the ques- 
tions of similarity and “access” are 
before the court. 


> Earlier in this series I pointed out 
that it is possible for two artists in 
different parts of the country to cre- 
ate completely identical works inde- 
pendently of each other, and that 
both such works would be the proper 
subject of copyright. Thus, in order 
to sustain a complaint of plagiarism 
the plaintiff must present evidence 
that the alleged infringer had access 
to or had seen the copyrighted work 
before producing his own work. 

Although the degree of similarity 
in a particular case may be persua- 
sive in establishing the probability 
of access, a plaintiff nonetheless 
should be prepared to present to the 
court evidence either of actual access 
or, in the case of a published and 
widely disseminated work, evidence 
of probable access. 

The basic consideration in analyz- 
ing possible plagiarism is whether 
the alleged infringer has appropri- 
ated the essential value of the art- 
ist’s original conception to a substan- 
tial extent. If the original conception 
has been in fact appropriated, then 
the mere size, coloring, or even pur- 
pose of the infringing work may not 
save the plagiarist from being found 
guilty. 


>In M. Witmark & Son v. Pastime 
Amusement Co. (290 F. 470), a case 
involving an infringement of a musi- 
cal composition, the court pointed out 
that insofar as the law is concerned, 
both works before the court may be 
superlatively beautiful and artistic, 
or one, or both, may display no artis- 
tic merit at all. However, artistic 
merit or lack thereof is wholly irrele- 
vant in determining questions of sim- 
ilarity. Merit or lack of merit plays 
no part when plagiarism is the issue. 

The significance of the Witmark 
decision is found in the proposition 
previously referred to, namely, that 
copyright protects form and not sub- 
stance. It is the form of a work of art 
which stimulates the artistic sense 
and produces the desired result in 
the mind of the viewer. It is therefore 
to similarities of form and composi- 
tion rather than to similarities of ob- 
ject that we must address our pri- 
mary line of inquiry. 44 
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than any other 
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illuminated sign h APPLIANCES 


Behind this sales-stimulating Plastilux® sign stands 
Neon Products’ unexcelled facilities for design . .. market 
research ...mass production ...consistent product qual- 
ity...complete records system... shipping. 


The 25 years’ experience which developed SIGNver- 
tising also established the financial stability to assure 
completion of any dealer identification program, no matter 
how large. 


Investigate your source of supply before investing. 
You can build any point-of-sale sign program around 
Plastilux® ... America’s largest selling illuminated sign. 


i 
a - . 
/ - oP 
Ceo NEON PRODUCTS, INC. 
104 NEON AVENUE, LIMA, OHIO 
WRITE TODAY for a free subscription to 
SIGNews, the voice of SIGNvertising®. Or re- 
quest a SIGNvertising® engineer to assist you 


in planning your sign campaign, without any 
obligation. 


IN CANADA: Tek Plastics, Ltd., Toronto 
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! Budweiser 


KING OF BEERS 
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SIGNS & IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 


Westinghouse has instituted a major change in its 
dealer identification program ... and is going all 
out to help retailers make the most of it. 


Many retailers recognize the good 
will and confidence that accompany 
nationally-known brand merchan- 
dise, yet quite a few of these same 
business men are passing up millions 
of dollars of national advertising 
through failure to tie-in such cam- 
paigns at the local level. 

Huge expenditures by the national 
advertiser — for such outstanding 
programs as the Westinghouse Stu- 
dio One television show, coverage of 


By Paul W. Endriss 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
Westinghouse Electric Appliance Division 
Mansfield, Ohio 


political conventions and pro football 
games plus well-planned magazine 
and newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns — lose their sales-making ef- 
fectiveness if the retailer neglects to 
follow through with coordinated 
local tie-in activities. 


Those dealers who have followed 
through with tie-in programs in thei! 
sales areas can attest to the effective- 
ness of such campaigns. In this man- 
ner, the local dealer can direct his 
prospects, who are pre-sold on a 
brand name, into his store. 


> Good, positive identification at the 
local level goes hand in hand with 
national advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 
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Signs in Production . 


. New Westinghouse dealer identification signs roll off the 


assembly line at the Neon Products plant in Lima, O. 


Dealer signs are an important seg- 
ment of this local identification pro- 
gram, for it is easily recognizable 
that much of the value of our na- 
tional advertising is totally lost un- 
less the stores where our products 
are sold are prominently and dis- 
tinctively identified. 

And too, the selling job is made 
far easier if every sales prospect 
readily knows where to buy locally 
the Westinghouse appliances which 
he sees advertised in magazines or 
on television. 


> Westinghouse this year launched 
a new dealer identification program 
designed to do just that. 

Incorporating a new basic design, 
the program utilizes a modern, 
wedge-shaped pattern which fea- 
tures the selling statement, “You can 
Be sure ... if it’s WESTINGHOUSE,” 
in an attractive orange and blue 
color scheme. 

This wedge-shaped symbol is car- 
ried out in an outdoor sign which 
has these desirable features: 

e It’s big (6 x 3%’). 

e It’s durable with a new type of 
Plexiglas face, framed and encased 
in heavy steel. 

e It’s readable and attractive. 

e It’s distinctive in shape and ap- 
pearance. 


>The entire sign is brilliantly illu- 
minated with standard fluorescent 
tubes and is easily re-lamped by 
sliding out the faces. This fluorescent 
lighting feature and the metal rein- 
forced plastic construction have vir- 
tually cut in half the costs of ship- 
ping, installation and operation. 
This sign is available in three dis- 
tinct versions: 
e The standard double-face sign. 
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Paul W. Endriss 


nuelopes, Business Cards and Statements 


TO MATCH THE WESTINGHOUSE BEALER LETTERMEAOS 





WN APPLIANCE 


e The single-faced version where 
application is flat against the wall. 

e The V-shaped sign — an arrange- 
ment of two single-faced signs 
butted at the front—a must in many 
large cities where local ordinances 
prescribe a sign overhang of less 
than 6’. 


For positive in-store identification, 
the Westinghouse program provides 
a replica of the outdoor sign. It is 
equipped with both hanging chains 
and metal easel for use against win- 
dows, walls or mounted for use on 
counters, on product, or in window 
displays. It also serves as a night light. 


Added follow-through with our 
program includes a new decal which 
can be used on windows, doors, 
painted surfaces and on trucks, and 
a giant wall banner, incorporating 
the same new design for store use, 
fairs, displays, trade shows — wher- 
ever prospects gather to look and buy. 

The new design is also continued 
in other types of identification items 
such as folders and stationery sup- 
plies, and is effectively used in maga- 
zine and newspaper advertisements 
prepared by the company. 


> Copy change areas are an integral 
part of the outdoor and indoor signs 
as well as the window decals so that 
in addition to appliances, retailers 
can tell passersby that they sell tele- 
vision and other Westinghouse prod- 
ucts. 

And since the center area carries 
only the selling statement with the 
name Westinghouse in large logotype 
style, the basic design can be adapted 
for use by any division of the corpo- 
ration. 

This flexibility at the dealer level 
has resulted in the elimination of 
duplication of selling effort on the 
part of the distributor and has meant 


—) 





\ eae HOMETOWN APPLIANCE COMPANY 








HOMETOWN APPLANCE COMPANY 





The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 


On Printed Matter . . 


. Westinghouse didn’t stop its dealer identification program 


with signs—the same theme was carried right on through to letterheads, envelopes, 
business cards and statement forms. Typical examples are shown in this folder. 





sign p for sales 
with QOA 


e If you want a sign to “rise and shine”’ 
—specify General Outdoor! See how this 
double-faced vertical sign for Hartigan 
Chevrolet in Chicago gives maximum 
visibility, maximum sales impact. Re- 
verse colors, fluorescent tubing, provide 
name and product distinction, instant 
identification day or night. 


Why not let GOA spark your electrical 
and identification signs this way? 
Whether you need one sign or a thou- 
sand, the experience of the entire GOA 
organization is at your service. 


Call your nearby GOA branch office 
for full information, or write: 





Other Materials .. . The new Westing- 
house identification program included , = see 
versatile banners (top illustration) and | General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


an indoor sign with many uses. 515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


lower costs to the factory, distribu- 
tor and dealer. 





>To get the new Westinghouse . ae 
identification program under way, | cae ee SPR + + V ai R \ L U M 3 bs) l C N 5 
the company followed four steps: | 

1. Special sign samples were made any other publication. If you sell Advertise — Identify 

and equipped with display stands. advertising services, equipment or any Size ... Shape .. « Colors 
These stands were sent to all major ; ; Yo) casei Mei Y deeded 
appliance distributor locations across | supplies to or through agencies | 


3221 W. 30th St. * Chicago 23, Ili. 
the nation, timed to coincide with the AR is All Right... For You 
hotel showings at which the electric <0 Nibe-siee alias slab iat aalig See 
appliance division introduced its 
1954 lines or refrigerators, electric 7 : / 
ranges and other appliances. 
2. Westinghouse offered the signs to 
dealers on a very liberal, share-the- 
cost plan. Under arrangements of 
this plan, the dealer’s investment 
amounts to only a fraction of the 
actual cost. 


to more advertising agencies than in Lifetime Porcelain Enamel 








3. The new identification design was 

exposed to dealers everywhere. Dis- 

tributor salesmen were equipped 

with full-color folders which de- 

scribed all identification materials 

offered by Westinghouse, and the 

salesmen were asked to carefully 

study each dealer’s identification 

problem. 

4. A sharp departure in promotional ¢ 
procedure was made. Instead of giv- - 


ing each distributor a quota of signs w Cos 7), VOSSIONS Figures on request 
for his territory, we gave him an * Lo tLinp E q 
allotment based on the number of 


retail outlets in each territory. This . . fer more deteils circle 224, page 111 
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Three-Way Sign Westinghouse’s new 
sign, produced by Neon Products Inc. 
(Lima, O.), can be used in three ways 
as a double-faced sign extending outward 
from a building (left); two single-faced 
signs mounted in a ‘’V’’ where the over- 
hang is limited (center), 
flush on a wall 


and mounted 


procedure was necessary because we 
had to live within a fixed headquar- 
ters budget for our share of the cost. 
By regular bulletins we kept each 
regional office aware of the national 
problem so that quick performance 
checks could be made to determine 
how well they were accomplishing 
the job in their particular region. 


> Dealer response to the new West- 
inghouse identification program was 
most enthusiastic. Sales made in the 
first three months of 1954 were eight 
times greater than total sales made 
in the year 1953! 

The importance of an identification 
program is clear if you will step 
across the street from a dealer’s 
place of business. Usually his store 
is well identified with his own name, 
but too often he isn’t cashing in on 
our national advertising and sales 
promotion. 

With the new wedge-shaped sym- 
bol, prospects will be constantly re- 
minded of all Westinghouse product 
advertising which they see daily. It 
will also focus attention to the retail- 
er’s store as local headquarters for 
Westinghouse appliances that are 
promoted in magazines and news- 
papers and demonstrated by Betty 
Furness on Westinghouse Studio 
One. In addition, it underscores the 
impact of outdoor boards, direct mail 
pieces, homemakers’ parties, 
and exhibits. 

And such coordination can mean 
only one thing: the directing of pre- 
sold prospects to his store — to buy! 

44 


fairs 











CO i i 
you can Be SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


APPLIANCES 


Decal .. . This decal, an integral part of 
Westinghouse’s identification program, 
follows the same format as other mate- 
rials. 
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Stout Uses Sign Show 
As Merchandising Tool 


A “private showing” of its products 
proved a successful merchandising 
stunt for Stout Sign Co. (St. Louis), 
manufacturer of outdoor metal signs. 


The company’s “private showing” 
was held in Chicago for two consecu- 
tive days late in May, and was ar- 
ranged for by Walter J. Bryant, 
Stout’s Chicago representative. In at- 
tendance with Mr. Bryant and other 
company representatives was the 
company’s art director, who an- 
swered questions pertaining to color, 
layout and styling. 


Stout displayed some 40 actual 
signs in full size and color, including 
late designs and its new 3-D deep 
drawn metal sign. The showing was 
held in a suite in a Chicago hotel, 
with provisions for refreshments and 
lounging. 


Following the success of its initial 
exhibit in Chicago, the Stout com- 
pany plans to use this merchandising 
tool in other cities in the near future. 
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Neon Products Tells 
Development of Signs 


The importance of signs from the 
day the caveman scratched the first 
symbol on the wall of his cave to the 
most modern plastic dealer identifi- 
cation materials is told in colorful 
detail in a 16-page booklet issued by 
Neon Products Inc. (Lima, O.). The 
booklet, “Signs ... The Origin of an 
Industry,” makes interesting reading 
for anyone in the advertising busi- 
ness. 


Colorful line drawings help the 
reader follow the progress of signs 
through the history of civilization. 
In addition to the more general his- 
tory of signs, there are special sec- 
tions telling the origin and use of 
such symbols as the pawnbroker’s 
“three balls,” the swastika, the cigar 
store Indian, the barber pole, etc. 


Of particular interest is the com- 
plete story of the coming of light 
to signs, the neon era and the ad- 
vent of the currently popular plastic 
signs. 


For your copy circle No. 134 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover. 





3M Announces Contest 
For Scotchlite Signs 


Outdoor advertising signs that use 
“Scotchlite” reflective sheeting are 
eligible for entry in a new contest 
sponsored by Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. (St. Paul). Prizes will total 
$2,200. 

The reflective sheeting — which 
makes signs visible at night by re- 
flecting auto headlights—can be used 
on any part of the sign. Selection of 
the contest winners will be based on 
effective usage of the reflective mate- 
rial in the design. Any sign which is 
25’ square or larger and erected since 
Aug. 1, 1953 is eligible. Entry blanks 
are available from 3M. 


For your copy circle No. 135 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 


Largest TV Dealer's 
Sign Built in N.J. 


A mammoth new spectacular, re- 
portedly the largest tv dealer’s sign 
in the U.S., has been erected by Eat- 
ontown Radio & Television Co. (Eat- 
ontown, N. J.) to advertise Du Mont 
television sets. The new sign is 32’ 
high, 75’ long and the largest letter is 
15’ high. 

The sign contains more than a mile 
of 15 mm fluorescent Corning Glass 
color tubing. Its 32’ height matches 
the height of the building, Eatontown 
Radio’s headquarters. In green, white 
and rose-colored letters, the sign ad- 
vertises, “Sales, Service—Du Mont— 
Eatontown Television.” 

Providing a new checkpoint for 
airplane pilots flying over the New 
York metropolitan area, and attract- 
ing the attention of motorists on 
Route 35, the sign is part of an ex- 
tensive display plan by Du Mont’s 
New Jersey dealers. More than 350 
neon signs, each 4’ long, have also 
been placed in New Jersey dealers’ 
stores throughout the state. 44 
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Biggest Dealer Sign . . . This new neon 
spectacular reportedly is the largest tv 
dealers’ sign in the U. S. Built on Route 
35, Eatontown, N. J., the new sign was a 
cooperative venture of Du Mont Labora- 
tories and Eatontown Radio & Television 
Co. It’s 72’ long and 32’ high. 





The ‘Taking 
ol a 
Man of Distinction 


Robert Z. Greene, 
Industry Pioneer, is 


Avid Angler 


Lord Calvert’s ““Man of Distine- 
tion” ads have been one of the 
nation’s most successful magazine 
campaigns. Getting the photo- 
graphs requires lots of pre- 
planning and hard work. This case 
history tells how a typical ad is 


produced. 


By Ted Sanchagrin 
AR Eastern Editor 


One of the outstanding magazine 
advertising campaigns of the last 
decade has been the Lord Calvert 
Men of Distinction series of Calvert 
Distillers Corp., which started with 
professional models in March 1944 
but switched to actual personalities 
in May 1945 after the New Yorker 
irreverently disclosed that a M.O.D. 
was also appearing in “long johns” 
in a Sears Roebuck catalog. 

Movie director John Cromwell was 
the first “Man,” and the latest one 
is Robert Z. Greene, president of the 
Rowe Mfg. Co. (New York), world’s 
largest manufacturer of automatic 
vending machines. Mr. Greene, No. 
74, who is being featured in the 
June-July ads, was photographed in 
March at his winter home in Miami 
Beach and aboard his 38’ Chris Craft. 

How are the men selected? What 
are some problems in setting up the 
ads? What changes have been made 
in them? How are the men photo- 
graphed? The answers come from 
Calvert, Geyer Advertising Inc. and 
the commercial photographer, who 
in the latest ad was the Jon Abbot 
Studios, all in New York. Calvert 
has used such photographers as Val- 
entino Sarra, himself the 11th Man 
of Distinction; Yousuf Karsh, the 
noted Canadian portrait artist, and 
Paul Hesse, plus Karl Olsen and 


Walter Sewell of Sarra Inc., Gerald 
Plucer, Mac Ball, LeJeren Hilly, 
Charles Dickson and James Viles, 
to name a few. 


> Calvert never has had much trou- 
ble lining up distinguished gentle- 
men. Seven of every eight suggested 
are rejected. Those selected receive 
a check for $350 made out to their 
favorite charity. That’s all. Men are 
chosen by a board composed of the 
Lord Calvert advertising department 
and the creative staff at Geyer. At 
the Calvert end are President W. W. 
Wachtel; E. E. Guttenberg, vice- 
president in charge of advertising, 
and Walter C. Houghton, advertis- 
ing manager. Geyer usually is repre- 
sented by Harvey Volkmar, account 
executive; Wesley J. Loveman, art 
director, and Ed Zern, copy chief. 
Final approval rests with Mr. 
Wachtel. 

Some would-be candidates go 
overboard—unsuccessfully. One West 
Coast industrialist sent a large oil 
painting to New York showing him 
holding a highball, along with a note 
asking for consideration as a candi- 
date. A Florida fruit grower offered 
an all-expense paid vacation in Mi- 
ami for the admen. The ad manager 
of an overseas airlines offered to fly 
the staff to Europe for a shot of the 
airlines president, but the line called 
the deal off when it received a pro- 
posed passenger list of “necessary 
staff’ which covered four pages of 


ART & PHOTOGRAPHY 


Final Paste-Up . . . This is the final paste- 
up of the Man of Distinction ad discussed 
in this article 


four-point type, set tight. On the 
other hand, one prospect, already 
photographed, pulled out at the last 
minute because the associates on his 
board of directors for a Scotch whis- 
ky firm objected. And a radio execu- 
tive in the series was cancelled when 
he left the network to join a rival 
advertising agency. 


>Let’s follow the latest ad. Mr. 
Loveman, art director in the cam- 
paign almost since its inception, 
makes a rough layout showing place- 
ment and composition of the pro- 
posed photographs and _ headlines, 
plus space for the yet unwritten 
body copy and the signature, which 
includes a small cut of Lord Calvert. 
Mr. Zern, the copy chief, finds this 
particular ad right up his alley—he 
is the author of several fishing books, 
including “To Hell With Fishing,” 
and Mr. Greene is an avid angler. 
They and Jon Abbot and his assist- 
ant, Frank Zinno, fly from New York 
to the assignment in Florida. In ad- 
dition to their own luggage, they 
take along five cases of photographic 
equipment, which includes: 

e An 8x10” Ansco camera and a 14” 
Kodak Commercial Ektar f6.3 lens. 
This particular camera was chosen 
because it was new and therefore 
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This . 





Plus This 





Equals This . 


. To put the product in a 
prominent position, the top two photo- 
graphs were combined for the effect 
shown in the bottom illustration 


less likely to develop any pinhole 
bellows leaks. 

e Seven boxes of 8x10’ Ektachrome 
Daylight film, 10 sheets to the box. 
These are for the main picture. 

e A case of General Electric No. 5B 
flash bulbs, 120 to the case. 

e A new Norwood Director incident 
light exposure meter and an older 
Weston Master II meter, one to 
check against the other. 

e A 4x5” Eastman Graphic View 
all-metal camera, with an 812” Ektar 
{6.3 lens. 

e Five boxes of 4x5’ Ektachrome 
Daylight film and five boxes of 4x5” 
Ektachrome Type B (indoor) film, 
10 sheets to the box. These are for 
the two side shots in the ad. 

e A case of Sylvania No. 2 flash 
bulbs, 120 to the case. 

e Four 10” clamp-on reflectors and 
four lightweight, aluminum stands. 
e A Majestic tripod, cable releases, 
dark cloths, extension cords and lens 
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hoods, plus a box of Kodak 81C gela- 
tine filters for light balance with 
indoor film and No. 2 bulbs. 

Briefly, you would say that the 
three-day operation was a simple 
procedure of supervision by the art 
director, voluminous gathering of 
notes by the copy chief to condense 
them later into 100 words of body 
type, and an output of 100 color 
transparencies by the photographic 
crew to produce one 8x10” main pic- 
ture and two 4x5” incidental shots. 
Total cost for the Florida session 
was $3,000. It sounds easy, but there 
were hitches. 


>To get to Mr. Greene’s residence, 
which is on an island off Pine Tree 
Drive, the foursome rented a car 
each day to transport them and their 
equipment from the Hotel Lom- 
bardy. For a side shot showing the 
subject in his home, twenty-five 
4x5’s were snapped on the first day, 
Sunday. With four flashes for illumi- 
nation, these were taken with the 
lens stepped down to f22 and a nor- 
mal shutter speed of 1/50 second. 
One and sometimes two flashes were 
bounced off the ceiling or walls for 
even illumination and natural ren- 
dering. 

Aboard the yacht the next day 
twenty-five 8x10’s were exposed, 
showing the Man of Distinction in 
more or less formal poses with the 
traditional white cap and blue jacket 
of a yachtsman and with a back- 
ground of palm trees to establish the 
setting. This day’s output had to be 
done over on Tuesday, for several 
reasons. Not only were the poses 
overly formal and the background 
intrusive, but these first 8x10’s were 
developed incorrectly by a_ local 
processor. Thereafter, all develop- 
ment was done later back in New 
York at the commercial studio under 
the photographer’s personal super- 
vision. 

For the remakes, the yacht was 
piloted offshore to open water. This 
setting was the solution, although it 
caused additional problems. Mr. 
Greene settled the problem of ap- 
parel accidentally. He had been deep 
sea fishing, and he picked up the 
foursome while he was still wearing 
his angling attire—an open-collar 
sport shirt, Eisenhower-type sport 
jacket, duck pants and sport shoes. 
This set the theme for the entire ad. 

The actual photography developed 
into a duel with the clouds and the 
yacht. When the ship was in posi- 
tion, a cloud would obscure the sun. 
When the clouds were behaving, the 
yacht would drift, putting the sun 
behind the subject or introducing 
the shoreline instead of high seas. 
For adequate depth of field with 
color film, comparatively slow, the 


outdoor series was taken with the 
lens stepped down to f18 and f20 
and with a shutter speed of only 
1/10. One hand-held flash was used 
to fill in shadows. To eliminate vi- 
bration of the tripod and camera, the 
yacht’s motors were turned off and 
the ship was anchored fore and aft— 
except when changes had to be made 
because of the cloud-sun-ship prob- 
lem. 


>This was all in a day’s work, but 
it didn’t stop there. The ad layout 
called for one main and two side 
shots. The first 4x5 indoor picture, 
you'll recall, had been finished Sun- 
day, and the 8x10 had been taken on 
Monday and redone on Tuesday, 
leaving a second 4x5 unaccounted 
for. Some were snapped late Monday 
afternoon in a race against the wan- 
ing sunlight and then finished Tues- 
day, along with the main remake. 
This second incidental photograph, 
showing Mr. Greene at his swim- 
ming pool, actually was two pictures. 
In the foreground is a bottle of 
Lord Calvert, with the “Man of Dis- 
tinction” in the background. They 
were photographed in separate 4x5’s, 
and stripped in as one picture when 
the ad was made up later in New 
York. This was done to show the 
bottle slightly larger than possible 
in one photograph, a request for 
product identification by the client. 
This is Lord Calvert’s second depar- 
ture from the usual Men of Distinc- 
tion ads which have had no actual 
bottle in view. The first one was in 
the February-March °53 ad. That was 
No. 65 of the series, and will be men- 
tioned later for another reason. 
Another recent change has been 
the switch from one main picture to 
a slightly smaller one, with three 
side shots showing the Man of Dis- 
tinction in informal poses. This was 
inaugurated with ad No. 69, Roger 





Rejected . . . This picture, originally in- 
tended as the major illustration in the ad, 
was rejected because the pose was overly 
formal and the background intrusive. 





HERE IS STUFF THAT 
DREAMS ARE MADE OF 


Sheet “Kodapak" is a trade-mark 


Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer 
MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales, Ltd.). 


Here again is proof of the amazing versatility of 
Kodapak Sheet, its spectacular ease of handling. 


Think of it! Two crystal-clear hemispheres, formed of tough, 
durable Kodapak, united by a metal grille. Result: a bird cage 
—light, graceful, airy as a floating bubble. 


Or make it smaller, without a grille, and you have a fabulous 
lepidoptorium, or a sparkling little greenery. 

Marvelous conversation pieces . . . but more! 

What wonderful inspirations to manufacturers on the lookout 


for new, exciting ideas—package makers and users—designers 
and producers of displays and novelties! 


For further informationon the uses and properties of Kodapak 
Sheet, consult our representative or write: 


Cellulose Products Division 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Dallas. 
Sales representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los 
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ADVERTISING 
ART 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


See dd it) 
PLATES 


OFFSET 
PLATES 


ROTOGRAVURE 
PLATES 


Makers of Fine 
Printing Plates 





GRAPHIC ARTS 
CORPORATION OF OHIO 


110 OTTAWA ST. « TOLEDO 4, OHIO « PHONE GARFIELD 378! 


DETROIT BRANCH 
825 West Elizabeth Street 
WOodward 2-9 122 


CHICAGO 
222 West Adams Street 
RAndolph 6-5383 


NEW YORK 
122 E. 42nd Street 
OXford 7-2387 





Printing Color? 
FREE idea Kit Offered! 


Our individualized kit of job sam- 
ples is yours for the asking! 


From catalog sheets to stuffers and 
booklets, let us show you how others 
in your field are doing the job. See 
how special stocks, art work, and 
tints make your type of work more 
effective. See for yourself the top 
quality obtainable with the offset 
printing method. 


RCS can handle your work from 
‘stat to photo-and-offset finish! 


What do you have in mind? Jot a 


note and clip the coupon to your 
letterhead! 


Please send my Color Idea Kit to: 
Name 
Company 


Address 


aL 


an 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
123 N. Wacker Dr. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 





. . for more details circle 234, page 111 
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NEWS ITEMS 


on any subject 






From newspapers and magazines 
published throughout the country. 
Write for booklet... 






PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church St., New York 7 
Est. 1888 BA 7-5371 
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Q AN COLOR 
FR Gives You: 
1. Consistent high quality 2. Rapid 
and complete service 3. Reliability 
in meeting deadlines 4. Duplicates 
like originals 5. Color prints in quan- 
tity 6 ANSCO-authorized. 


Consultation Service For Your Color Problems 


Write for information or price list 
Phone collect for estimates 












- aN 
RK Meas 


STerling 3-7361 
2015 L St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Kenna, president of Marlin Firearms 
Co., in September-October ’53. The 
abandonment of the single picture in 
favor of main and side shots was 
based on Gallup-Robertson surveys 
which showed more readership of 
incidental type ads and less of por- 
trait types. Lately, the side shots 
have been cut to two for easy read- 
ership in the smaller page size of 
True, for instance, as well as in the 
larger format of Life. 


>Generally, other changes have 
been equally successful, not only 
from professional models to actual 
persons, but from stars in the enter- 
tainment fields to “wheels” in the 
arts and sciences, and most recently 
to solid citizens who are success 
stories as heads of companies. Not 
only has the number of words in the 
body type become more numerous 
with the additional pictures, but 
even the type of photo has changed. 

When Starch readership tests es- 
tablished the fact that Men of Dis- 
tinction ads with outdoor settings 
pulled 10% more interest, this was 
attributed directly to the presence 
of more blue color in them. Now, 
five of every eight M.O.D. ads play 
up this angle, subtly. Calvert isn’t 
going completely overboard, but you 
will see more blue sky and blue 
water and blue swimming pools. A 
good example is the latest ad. 

Of all the photographers hired for 
the series, Mr. Sarra and Mr. Karsh 
probably are most remembered. For 
the first six and one-half years, all 
photos were taken by Mr. Sarra, in- 
cluding his own for the June 46 ad. 
He used his own studio, built his 
own set, arranged his own back- 
ground, looked under the dark cloth 
at his own stand-in, and then 
changed positions with him and 
snapped his own picture. 


> Mr. Karsh, known over the world 
for his portraits of internationally 
famous people, once had the entire 
800 square feet of skylight in Stein- 
way Hall completely blacked out 
with piano covers because he pre- 
ferred to work without stray sun- 
light. The March ’52 ad featuring 
George Blaisdell, president of the 
Zippo Mfg. Co., produced another 
approach. The photographer didn’t 
know that the cigaret lighter manu- 
facturer was a racing enthusiast un- 
til he stepped into his Jaguar and 
was whisked toward his home near 
Bradford, Pa., at close to 100 mph. 
With his eyes riveted on the speed- 
ometer, Mr. Karsh put it as tactfully 
as possible: “I’d hate to have an ac- 
cident and lose such an interesting 
subject.” Mr. Blaisdell was Man of 
Distinction No. 57. 


To be chosen for an ad, the sub- 
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Original Layout . . . This was the original 
layout for the Man of Distinction ad fea- 
turing Robert Z. Greene. 


ject doesn’t have to drink Lord Cal- 
vert exclusively. The distillers do 
say he has to have some acquaint- 
ance with it, but only to the extent 
that he is in the habit of serving it 
occasionally in his home along with 
other whiskies. But there are other 
instances when the corporation 
sounds off, justifiably. Sports pro- 
moter Fred Corcoran, who was 
M.O.D. No. 56 in January 1952, has 
no office and does all his business 
in a phone booth, so the photog- 
rapher posed him with a phone in 
his hand instead of a drink. Calvert 
reacted: “It’s a nice picture, but this 
is a Bell Telephone ad. Get one with 
a highball.” 

W. P. Jones, president of Servel 
Inc. and Man of Distinction No. 65, 
is the only one ever identified by his 
first two initials only. He’s usually 
called by his middle name of Paul, 
and Calvert figured there was no 
sense spending its money to plug a 
competitive brand. 44 
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BIG NAMES CHOOSE Tat BOX 


for large size, short-run displays 


nip CONDITION 
+, and DO 


€ Quollty 


The perfect process fo 


HEL A) 


BLACK BOX 


ADVANTAGES 


o¥ng 
4 Circutotor 

zed f a 

eniture Appecromte 


Full-color translites 
spotlight the selling 
message of this 
attractive floor 
display 


r printing 5,000 


pieces or less in sizes up to 40” x 60” 


PHOTO & COLLOTYPE STUDIO, Inc. 


845-53 W. 
Kalamazoo 
2-6766 


ERIE STREET «© 
Cincinnati Louisvill 
Plaza 4218 


Wabash 8068 


CHICAGO 22 
e St. Louis 
Central 5068 


a 


To meet the problem of securing 
full color Translites for this 
“comfort station” dealer display, 
G-E's fine display source * 
specified Black Box gelatin 
printing. Each of these six, colorful 
room scenes was individually 
printed by this low cost, high 
quality process and then applied 
in position on the die-cut display 
cord. Back-lighting made the 
entire display sparkle 


with sales impact. 


If your printing requirements 
call for large size, short runs, in 
color or monotone, you'll get 
best results by calling on 
dependable Black Box. Black Box 
offers perfect color reproduction, 
complete service—including 
drop shipments if desired — 


and low prices. 


Call or write us today! 


Display created by Display Sales, 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
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EDINE BOOKS ~« 


INDUSTRY — PUBLIC RELATIONS — EDUCATION — 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS — COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
— REPORTS — ADVERTISING — 

MERCHANDISING — PREMIUM6. 


PACKAGE....COPY, ART, PLATES, PRINTING. 
SAMPLES AND DETAILS ON REQUEST. 


Johnstone & Cushing 


“This is Miss Brown . . 292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK I7, N.Y. LEXINGTON 2-1980 


. She has charge 
of our transparencies. . . for more details circle 203, page 111 
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MT Nit 
Sprint i¢ 


at home, with the help of 


wy) “Bugs” Hardaway, famous 
enecter of BUGS BUNNY 


Movie and TV animation artists earn $500 
to $1,500 a month! Interesting jobs open in 
cities all over the nation - mail coupon 
TODAY and find out how YOU can cash in 
on your talent and creative ability’ 


FREE Sr cncter oc ns, WOW 
ee ee ee ee 


« ANIMATED CARTOONING SCHOOL of AMERICA® 


B Dept. IR-7 BOX 2109 HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF 7 


. Send at once without obligation complete informa- 
4 tion about your Animated Cartooning Course and 
‘ Free gift certificate 


8 NAME 
+ ADDRESS 
O CITY, STATE 


eeecccnacccaccacccad 
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How hdrertor Use Photo-Reports 


Illustrated booklet describes how 
Sickles gets pictures and reports 
for Advertisers and Editors 


Send for free copy 
SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting Service 
38 Park Pl., Newark, N. J, 
MArket 2-3966 
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"a by the STRECHTYPE? process 
STRECHTYPE® will precisely 

TIME & = make sharp photo copies of your 
type and art work, condense, wid 

13 en, slant, shorten or curve as you 
SAVER = specify. (+Trode mork. Pat, No, 2607268) 
Alaa Lae ee ey Ome 
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Continuities * Comic Strips * Light Illustrations 
Spots * Comic Books * Booklets 
TV Story Boards 


DON KOMISAROW STUDIOS 


11 West 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-1590 
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tor FOTOTYPE 


AR produces “. . . more than 


two and one half times as many 
requests as from any other mag- 
azine’, says D. F. Buckingham, 
President, Fototype Inc. 


AR jor 
Au: ertising Rei: 


Try It! 
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Artists or Sardines? 


When is an art department a can of 
sardines? 

What starts out as a child's riddle is 
answered in the photograph above, 
which appeared in a Young & Rubicam 
ad in Fortune. Ken R. Dyke, Y&R vice- 
president, explained the background to 
AR: 

The picture itself originated as an art 
department idea for a tribute to Fred 
Sergenian, vice-president and art direc- 
tor, on the occasion of his 20th anniver- 
sary with Young & Rubicam. Irving 
Penn, famous for his fashion photog- 
raphy as well as his outstanding color 
photographs for Y&R campiagns, photo- 
graphed the group. 

One of Penn's first problems in setting 
up the picture was to decide how much 
60 artistically inclined people weigh. He 
did some quick arithmetic, arrived at a 
rough estimate, and then approached a 
construction company which was accus- 
tomed to erecting scaffolding for build- 
ing purposes. With the information ob- 
tained from them, Penn and his staff put 
up the structure used in the picture al- 
lowing a more-than-ample margin of 
safety. 


Stock Cartoon Service 
Offered by Utah Firm 


Hundreds of stock cartoons, suit- 
able for use in house organs, mailing 
pieces, ads, etc., are available from 
Knott Cartoons (Ogden, Utah). 
Knott supplies the cartoons in one or 
two-column mat form, including 
captions, or as mounted, ready-to- 
use electros. 


Other problems such as how to trans- 
port 60 people in one small elevator with 
a minimum of time and confusion, what 
to do about liability insurance and how 
to greet and assort the multitude of 
models were solved by the Penn organi- 
zation with top efficiency. 

No attempt was made to assign posi- 

tions in the picture. People just moved 
into what seemed a likely spot, and 
stood, sat, or lay down when they got 
there. Somehow, the older members of 
the department were able to maneuver 
themselves into the lower tiers, leaving 
the climb to the upper berths to the 
young and agile. From then on, Penn 
just kept shooting until he was sure of 
an exposure in which nobody blinked 
or moved. 
The picture was an outstanding suc- 
cess at the time of its presentation to 
Mr. Sergenian on his anniversary. When 
Sigurd S. Larmon, president of Young & 
Rubicam, saw the picture, he felt that it 
would make a good house ad for Y&R 
and even outlined the kind of copy that 
should accompany it. The result of his 
idea was the ad that appeared in 
Fortune and Advertising Age. 


The cartoons burlesque a variety 
of general subjects such as sport sit- 
uations, tv, women’s clothes, farm 
subjects, etc. Prices range from $1.50 
each for one electro to $1 each in lots 
of eight or more; mats range from 
35¢ each in lots of two or more to 25¢ 
each in lots of 10 or more. 

Samples of the cartoons and addi- 
tional information are available. 
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By Tobias Moss 


Too many trademarks are lazily 
resting on their laurels. They merely 
look pretty, say nothing and do noth- 
ing, and coast along with an ad. 

Too many of these symbols are just 
tossed into an ad, more or less as an 
easy method of identification. 

Every now and then a firm will get 
the impulse to modernize its trade- 
mark, so it is re-designed and re- 
vamped, but it still remains the same 
passive, inactive object. 


> We decided that the time had come 
to put our trade character to work— 
make it get out and sell. Yes, we came 
to the conclusion that as far as we 
were concerned these sacred cows 
weren't untouchable, and further- 
more they should be milked of all 
their potential value. 

Our device consisted of a circular 
black disc in which there appeared, 
in reverse, the profile of an artist 
made up of art materials in which we 
deal—a palette, brushes, and a roll of 
canvas. 

It was our job to take this head— 
give it arms, legs, in fact any neces- 
sary appendage that would enable it 
to do something. We found that put- 
ting our trade character into situa- 
tions had the effect of dramatizing it 
and giving it the opportunity to say 
something pertinent and interesting. 
Then copy was made to tie in with 
the situation with a headline that 
sparked. 

The stage for these ads was our art 
newsletter, Friem’s Four Pages, 
which circulates to some 25,000 ama- 
teurs and professionals throughout 
the country. We felt that this ad 
could be made into a sales-activating 
finale. Furthermore, these visual in- 
genuities would be particularly ap- 
preciated by the audience to which 
we catered. 


> These ads kept clear of arty, long- 


Getting ACTION 
Out of a Trademark 


A leading art director tells how a trademark 


can be made an active part of an advertisement. 


haired concepts—rather they spoke 
forth with a pungent directness. 


We also felt that these ads should 
be somewhat humorous and _ that 
humor would not detract from their 
dignity. In fact, it was our contention 
that humor would further humanize 
our character and enhance the liveli- 
ness of the ads. 


Each one of these ads was an ideo- 
logical exercise in imaginative lay- 
out, where new elements were 
brought into play and juggled in 
fresh combinations. 


> One ad showed the symbol inside 
the thumb hole of a palette. Another 
showed it as one of the peas in a pod, 
topped by the headline . . . pod’n us! 

Another showed the symbol as a 


bowling ball scoring a_ ten-strike. 
Another showed a seal balancing the 
symbol with the caption . . . top 
performance. 

Another showed it as the cherry in 
a cocktail. 

Another showed it as the top man 
on a totem pole. 

Another, as insets in a pair of big 
black quotation marks. 


>» Ads were cued as much as possible 
to current events. 

At commencement time, the sym- 
bol was shown wearing a collegiate 
graduation hat. 

At election time, it was shown 
wearing a silk topper with the cap- 
tion... our platform. 

At Christmas, it appeared at the 
end of a bell knocker. 
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if you... 


have never made use of the 
largest file of quality stock 
photographs you will want 
to see the catalog we offer 
free to those requesting it. 


The Photography of 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


4203 Locust Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


NEW YORK 


420 Lexington Ave. 
LExington 2-6076 


CHICAGO 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
RAndolph 6-0880 
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Lure ‘em! 
with stock pictures from... 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


319 E. 44, New York 17 e 646 N. Michigan, Chicago 11 


Tel. MU 4-5400 Tel. DE 7-1711 
NEW SUBJECTS... EVERY MONTH 
BRANCHES 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
Boulevard at North Ave 1627 S. Broadway 
Vernon 1124 Richmond 7-0234 
BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 
244 Washington Street 122 South Sixth St 
Capitol 7-3654 Main 2331 
CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
12 East 9th Street 713 Penn Avenue 
Garfield 1234 Court 1-6489 
DALLAS ST. LouIS 
2704 Cedar Springs 1006 Olive Street 
Lakeside 2725 Garfield 0932 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISC 
2241 Book Building 181 Second Street 
Woodward 1-0746 Yukon 6-4224 
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About the Author 

Tobias “Toby” Moss, in addition 
to serving as advertising manager 
for A. I. Friedman Inc. (New York), 
is a nationally known consulting art 
director. 

During World War II he served as 
Chief, Graphics Division, of the Of- 
fice of War Information (Overseas 
Branch ), directing the design and 
production of printed matter. He’s 
had a hand in the design of many 
publications, including Life, Pageant, 
Holiday, U. N. World, and Omnibook, 
and has restyled or designed many 
company publications. 

He is presently serving as chair- 
man of the publications committee 


of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 


At circus time, as a tightrope 
walker. 

At the opening of the baseball sea- 
son, as a baseball in a mitt. 


>To illustrate how copy ties in 
closely with the visual, I can cite the 
instance of the ad showing a traffic 
light with three signals in one of 
which our symbol appeared. The 
caption read .. . Get ready! get set! 
go! Then the body text followed 


along with the theme . . . Stop and 
think . . . it’s almost time for that 
promised sketching trip . .. that holi- 


day fun with paints. Then the wind- 
up always carries a snapper such as 
... As for us, we’re all set to get you 
ready ... to GO! 

When the Friedman firm moved to 
larger quarters from one side of Fifth 
Avenue to the other, the ad at the 
time showed this valuable property 
(the trademark) being transported 
in a fancy carriage. 


>This animated trademark tech- 
nique has been used in window dis- 
plays, point of sale material and plac- 
ards. Our bouncing ball is also used 
in merchandise advertising—pointing 
out products and “talking” about new 
items. 

Today, this lively symbol has be- 
come synonymous with the prompt 
and personable service of the store. 
Also, it has been observed that with 
each additional appearance, this 
character acquires more versatility 
and influence. 

One of the virtues of a simply com- 
posed trademark is that it permits all 
kinds of manipulation. Also, it can be 
reduced and enlarged without im- 
pairing its identity. 

In today’s vitalized technique of 
layout, all elements should be alerted 
and harnessed to do their share in the 
over-all pulling power of a printed 
piece or advertisement. We hope that 





we have set a precedent in demon- 
starting how a trademark can be 
converted from a loggy logo into an 
active asset. 44 
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Checkmate . . Standard Pressed Steel 
used an exciting moment in a chess game 
to illustrate an ad for Unbrako screws. 
The ad attracted wide reader attention 
and also won an art directors’ award. 


Chess Still Fascinates 
In Industrial Ad Photo 


The ancient game of chess still fas- 
cinates. An advertisement which 
capitalized on this fascination has 
pulled hundreds of inquiries and a 
prize at the 1954 Philadelphia Art 
Directors Exhibition. 

The ad, for Standard Pressed Steel 
Co. (Jenkintown, Pa.), featured a 
dramatic photograph of two men en- 
grossed in a game of chess. The chess 
set was composed of rare and un- 
usually carved Florentine pieces, 
which depicted the forces of good 
(white pieces) and evil (red pieces). 
The photo has captured an exciting 
moment—the red king is in check and 
his manipulator is looking for an 
escape. 

Philadelphia photographer Dan 
Moerder took the shot. The chess set 
is one of hundreds in the collection 
of John F. Harbeson, Philadelphia 
architect, in whose Germantown 
home the photograph was taken. 

Designed primarily as a stopper, 
the illustration ties in with the head- 
line, “The industrialist and the di- 
lemma.” The copy begins, “When 
high costs leave you checkmated, it 
pays to take a fresh look at your 
problem,” and continues with a 
strong sell for Unbrako Socket Head 
Cap Screws, made by SPS. 

The ad appeared in full-page space 
in Business Week, U. S. News & 
World Report, Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. 44 





Laboratory Announces =| Broject sharp, bright images 
Matte-finish Prints 


= e 
Low-cost photographic color prints directly on your drawing board! 


with matte surfaces have been an- 

nounced by Bebell & Bebell Color 

Laboratories (New York). Matte 

surfaces on color prints, unlike the with the vew J ete . ji 
customary glossy surfaces, permit / 7 Mt d y l 
retouching, additions or changes of 

colors or manipulations. 


Such cuanges cannot be made, ex- Project photos, objects, artwork to exactly the size you want. 
? 


t der tr a rm Cut costs, assure accuracy, save time, turn out quality work. 
cept under extreme circumstances, Visualize layouts faster by experimenting with different size 


on glossy color prints. The new matte illustrations. Render illustrations directly from the image in any 
Rocket Prints will retouch easily, medium. ‘Drop in” keyline elements to match layout accurate- 
can be lettered or drawn upon with ly. Capture difficult perspectives of boxes, bottles, machine 
- ; parts, hands etc. The Art-O-Graph saves you costly errors in 
any type or color of drawing ink. artwork and plates, saves you money by eliminating photo- 
They also can be re-photographed stats used for positioning. Projects images up to 44x44" 


and copied without disturbing reflec- directly on your drawing board; reduces to one-fourth 

° tie original size. No tracings or intermediate steps. 

tions, according to Bebell & Bebell. Convenient fingertip controls. All-steel “lifetime” 

The new matte color prints also pro- construction. Handsome metallic, gray-tone 

vide a distinct advantage for use in crackle finish. Takes no floor space. Fits 

displays, eliminating reflections and all quay tables. 

glare. Shipped completely assembled 
Standard Rocket Color Prints from Write today for FREE 

Bebell & Bebell are available at $3 ‘ll d folder! 

each for an 8x10” print; $1.85 each illustrated folder! 

for orders of 50 prints, and $1.70 for 

100 prints. All matte prints are 25¢ 


each, regardless of quantity. ip) Ore 
Additional information is avail- oh py 
able. : : 
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J. Ae ENGEL, INC. NO FLOOR SPACE NEEDED! 
Design Services Shown | 624 Syndicate Bldg. ¢ Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


. . nesses enaieueinnienensesemsenitsts/ sn SI A, 
On File Card Series etails ¢ pag 


ea a ee ee ee ee ew ee ee es = ee — 
Royer & Roger Inc. (New York) 
had a clever idea for presenting a 
list of its services and showing exam- 
ples—the company put them on 3x5” 
file cards. The series of cards shows 
an example of each Royer & Rogers’ 
service, including layout, lettering, 
photography, illustrations, posters, 
package designs, printing, etc. 
A tabbed card in the front of the 
series gives a complete list of the 
company’s art and design services. 


x 


MURRAY HILL 7-2595 


EKTACHROME PROCESSING 

DYE TRANSFER COLOR PRINTS 
Call or write for FREE DUPLICATE TRANSPARENCIES 
On each of the 15 cards is a photo- 16 pg. handbook containing FLEXICHROME sy MATRICES 


graph of an art job the company has useful color information plus other essential services for 
produced for a particular advertiser, reproducing and projecting color. 
each illustrating one of the com- KURSHAN & LANG 10 

; ; east 46th st, new york 17, n. y. 
pany’s special departments. 


asus eee eee eee ee 
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Studio Lists Services S Paste Paper ALWAYS 
A complete listing of its services | ¢ : With 

is contained in a brochure issued by Ss al 

Barnard Studios (Indianapolis). Boct-Toct 


a 
~ 
cea -ALryvices j . > -anari y mA 
These services include ete es PHOTOS IN QUANTITY REPRO- a BEST-TEST” never wrinkles 
manuals and catalogs, providing DUCED FROM YOUR ORIGINAL — curls — shrinks. Excess 
‘ am tel mais a ia ae PHOTO, NEGATIVE OR ART WORK. “ rubs off clean 
many types of artwork such as wash GUARANTEED AS GOOD OR BETTER F son THe GRAPINC ARTS A ASST 
and line drawings, layouts and mod- ee ene a A size for every purpose. Sold 
: WHI LOSSIES, , BLOW- by Stat , Artist Supply ond 
ern photography. The studio also UPS, AND BEAUTIFUL COLOR WORK. in Photographic ane a 
ae , : ; re SATISFIED CUSTOMERS COAST TO hy 
offers complete offset composition aaa Ga aaa. t wang, where. 


facilities and a technical writing staff UNION RUBELE & ASBESTOS CO 


to assist in preparing copy for man- MU LSON ST 6 DIO BESI-TEST FY ee 
uals and technical advertising. 252 MIDDLE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Veritone Company 
2701 LEHMANN COURT, CHICAGO 14, ILL., EASTGATE 17-8885 
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Unsurpassed in Quality at Any Price 


1 In 5,000 tots "7 
/2¢ 6< in 1,000 Lots % 
EACH $7.99 per 100 


F Postcards $23 per 1,000 ° 
Mounted Enlargements (30 x40 )$3.85 
. Copy Negative 8° x10", $1.25. . Postcards, 75¢ 
FULL COLOR POST CARDS 3m $9950 


A Division of JAMES J. KRIEGSMANN 4 

m7 4j Plaza 7-0233 4 
‘BCavyfer 165 West 46th St. 
> plographers New York 19, N. Y. 4 


WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE 
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reIRSIT Ahi MAJOR 
LET maArme PHOTO CO. 
Ee 1210 N. CLARK ST. 
ae CHICAGO 10, ILL. 

EP Me Lire Michigan 2-5651 
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Portable Office 





This self-contained, semi-private office, composed of easily 
portable units, has been introduced by Korda Industries (New York) for art directors 
and artists. Each ‘‘office’’ features a 75’’, L-shaped working surface, a built-in adjust- 


able drawing board, bookcases that can be adjusted to any height and desk pullouts. 
Frosted or clear glass partitions are attached to the basic L, and the units can be 
expanded or re-arranged to fit different space requirements. 
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Book Shows Condensed 
Cheskin Color System 


A condensed version of Louis 
Cheskin’s color system has been pre- 
sented in a book, “Cheskin Color 
Charts for Color Planning,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co. (New 
York). This new paper-bound book 
is composed of 12 charts, showing 
300 colors taken from the 4,800 colors 
in the Cheskin system. 

The book should be an invaluable 
help in planning two-color and other 
color printing, mixing colors and 
choosing harmonizing shades. 

Mr. Cheskin, who is well known 
as a color specialist, is director of 
the Color Research Institute in Chi- 
cago. He has pioneered in developing 
procedures and techniques for meas- 
uring the psychological effects of 
color and design. 


>In his new book, Mr. Cheskin pre- 
sents good instructions on the use 
of the charts and on mixing any of 
the 300 colors. Three of the 300 col- 
ors are primaries—yellow, magenta- 
red and green-blue. The remaining 
colors can be mixed from some com- 
bination of the three primaries, black 
and white. 


In addition to the book of charts, 
Mr. Cheskin has also prepared a 
“Color Wheel for Color Planning.” 


This handy tool, especially helpful 
for planning two-color printing, 
shows 12 basic hues and 48 tints and 
how each would look under different 
percentages of black screens. 

The 12 hues and the 48 tints are 
arranged in a circle. A plastic over- 
lay shows six black screens, ranging 
from 10% to 50%. By moving the 
overlay around on the cardboard 
color circle, one can determine at a 
glance how each of the colors would 
look using the various screens. 

The wheel was ‘also issued by 
Macmillan Co. It is priced at $5, and 
the book is $2.50. 44 


Kodak Introduces New 


Transparency Viewer 


Eastman Kodak Co. (Rochester, 
N. Y.) has introduced a new 10x10” 
transparency illuminator model that 
features firmer spectral and bright- 
ness standards. The new illuminator, 
the company announced, makes it 
possible to achieve better color bal- 
ance in viewing color transparencies. 

The illuminator is made of Styron 
plastic with white translucent Plexi- 
glas and a special blue glass filter 
for color correction. It can be used 
for viewing all sizes of color trans- 
parencies including 8x10’. It is de- 
signed to accommodate a standard 
60-watt tungsten lamp. The new 
model’s price is listed at $14.50. 44 








The demands of self-service 
merchandising have 
brought about a major 
packaging revolution for 
nation’s biggest retailer. 


iow Sears 


LABELING & PACKAGING 


Has Geared 


Packages to Self-Service 


Because the merchandising of con- 
sumer goods has changed with the 
decentralization of population from 
coast to coast, the planning of pack- 
ages and labels at Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. (Chicago) is taking on an en- 
tirely new look. 

More than half of Sears’ 700 retail 
stores are located in outlying areas, 
and more than half of the company’s 
business is done in less than 12 hours 
of the week .. . during night open- 
ings and on Saturdays. This has ac- 
centuated the necessity of a sharper, 
more direct approach to the packag- 
ing and labeling program, according 
to Findley Williams, manager of 
Sears’ national store planning, pack- 
age and display. 

During rush hours, customers out- 
number sales personnel 10 to 1. 
However, many enter the stores with 
definite ideas on what they want to 
buy. They are usually in a hurry 
and intend to complete their pur- 
chases quickly. Quick service booths 
to augment the regular sales force 
during rush hours are the visible 
solution . . . a cash register, cashier 
and wrapping facilities. How Sears’ 
packaging and labeling helps cus- 
tomers pre-select their merchandise 
is another story. 
>Sears, Roebuck operates its own 


stores, specifies the production of 
most of its merchandise, and also 


plans its own fixtures in relation to 
the merchandise. Items are packaged 
on the basis of their relationship to 
related items, rather than on the for- 
mer concept of the item itself. In 
other words, the company matches 
space to volume, fixtures to space, 
merchandise to fixtures. 

Wall and floor fixtures have been 
standardized in all Sears’ retail 
stores. Tables are the same size, al- 
though not necessarily the same 
height. Shelves atop the tables per- 
mit more merchandise display. 

On the labeling and packaging 
end, approximately 40 retail items 
have been introduced with new de- 
signs or re-designs of former ap- 
proaches. 


> Women’s hosiery, traditionally a 
personal sale item, has undergone 
a packaging change. In an analysis 
of the hosiery department, the com- 


pany found that some form of self 
selection was needed in the lower- 
price ranges to increase sales and 
turnover and reduce selling costs. So, 
the box design for all Royal Purple 
Hosiery was applied to a new cello- 
phane package. 

White was used as a neutral and 
isolating window frame for all 
shades. Color bands at the tops of 
the packages differentiate among 
four styles. To keep the hosiery from 
slipping and wrinkling when dis- 
played vertically, a paper insert was 
used, while heavy cellophane was se- 
lected for the envelope because of 
its higher life expectancy and to 
emphasize hosiery sheerness and 
quality. Copywise, restraint was 
used, a message on the back of the 
package reassuring the customer as 
to fit, beauty and wear in the form 
of a guarantee. 

This packaging was then offered to 
several stores on a test basis, and a 
simple fixture was developed for 
open selling. Hosiery was sampled 
on a revolving stand, with sign cards 
on the stand and over the merchan- 
dise carrying the same color band 
and selling copy as shown on the 
package. Sears’ 
sales increases 
to 300% 


test stores report 
ranging from 26° 


> Fishing tackle, which involves a 
wide assortment of items to satisfy 
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various angling requirements and 
the whims of fishermen themselves, 
is another field where self selection 
has been introduced. Although it is 
merchandise which could be selected 
easily if each item was clearly iden- 
tified, Sears’ former packaging made 
it difficult for salesmen and custom- 
ers to determine differences in qual- 
ity, type, weight. Some fly and cast- 
ing lines, priced up to $10, had been 
packaged similar to $1 lines, reflect- 
ing in the quality impression of the 
merchandise. 

Essentially, the new design format 
had to fit several hundred different 
yet related items, and the approach 
was based on the idea that fishing 
is a sport that requires strong sea- 
sonal promotion, with the character 
meaning fishing and giving the idea 
of catching fish. 

Sears came up with a strict copy 
format and three color combinations 
to support the pricing program and 
provide display interest and impact. 
Plastic boxes common in the indus- 
try were used on the more expensive 
bait casting and fly casting lines, 
and a minimum number of outer 


carton sizes was developed for use 
with and without plastic boxes, ac- 
cording to the packaging cost and 
selling price. Copy stated quickly the 
distinctive differences among items. 





>The Kenmore Grill Waffler and 
Kenmore High-Pop Toaster, like 
many other gifts, had been presented 
to customers with a simple price tag 
that included only stock keeping 
information. The shipping containers 
had been simple corrugated cartons, 
that didn’t tell the customer that the 
merchandise had recognized value 
as a gift. 

Now the waffler and toaster em- 
ploy packaging, booklets and tags 
to lift them out of the ordinary plug- 
in, cooking or convenience gadget 
category. The carton decorations and 
string fold tags present a selling 
message and give the gift impression. 

For the waffler a recipe use book- 
let was developed to enhance gift 
value. Copy approach is friendly 
with mild enthusiasm, not for the 
item but what it does for the cus- 
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tomer. Since the waffler is related to 
food, the booklet intends to make 
people want to taste by glamorizing 
dull recipes. 

These silent printed salesmen help 
keep the item sold. The man buys 
the gift, but the woman has to be 
convinced if the sale is to stick. 
Sears calls it secondary selling of 
gift merchandise through tags and 
booklets. 





>The Kenmore Barber Set, a home 
barber kit, was an item which didn’t 
sell well, partly because the original 
package looked much like a small 
shoe box. It was one of Sears’ best 
items but the package didn’t suggest 
quality and such a kit was of little 
value unless customers knew how to 
use it. 

The new package is a combination 
folding and set-up box with variable 
trays to hold the clipper head, comb 
and scissors, and is constructed to 
serve as a storage box for one year 
under normal circumstances. Be- 
cause the design must leave a good 
impression for a longer than normal 
period of time, the new package is 
quiet and suggestive. 

The cost of the new box, one-fifth 
that of a metal box, also includes 
new instructions to make hair cut- 
ting easy, understandable and prac- 
tical for both men and women. Step- 
by-step instructions are illustrated 
with photographs taken as a barber 
actually cut the models’ hair follow- 
ing the copy. 


> Hardware is another item which 
has undergone not one but several 
changes at Sears. Ordinarily, sales- 
men bend their efforts toward sell- 
ing more expensive items such as 
power tools and gauges, neglecting 





the simple accessories such as nails, 
cotter pins, cabinet hardware, screws 
and hinges. 

Formerly, individual sizes and 
types of screws, bolts and similar 
merchandise were packaged in gross 
lots, later emptied into a bin at the 
stores. There was also a wide range 
of prices for seemingly the same 
item, and there also was the house- 
keeping problem of marking, mixing 
and cleaning sizes in bins. 
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Sears put wood screws on tape, 
but that didn’t prove satisfactory. 
Not only did the merchandise be- 
come separated from the tape, but 
there was not enough space available 
for descriptive copy and marking, 
and the screws still ate up the same 
amount of display space. 

Now they are packaged in small 
matchbox-type containers with a 
see-through plastic top. With self- 
feeding racks, this entire line is pre- 
sented in less space more effectively. 
Each box, regardless of item or 
quantity, is priced identically. Dur- 
ing the first year with this new mer- 
chandising, packaging and fixturing, 
sales increased 300% and_ gross 
mark-up improved 5% 

Other small hardware items are 
carded or put into polyethylene, cel- 
lophane or plastic bags. Carded goods 
allow space for illustrations and copy 
and help promote multiple sales. 
Some items, made up of numerous 
parts which are apt to become sep- 





arated, were carded not only for easy 
identification but to insure against 
loss. Bags, too, give greater visibility 
and protection. 


> Footease, slipper socks which sell 
to the tune of several hundred thou- 
sand during the Christmas season, 
presented a different problem. The 








With Gair display stands working for you in 
retail outlets, it’s like having a company sales- 
man in every store. The mass presentation of 
your product commands the attention of pass- 
ing shoppers . . . the constant repetition of your 
sales message stimulates the urge to buy. 


Do you want to introduce a new product? Pep 
up the sales of a standard item? Push a combi- 
nation deal? Gair display stands will help. 


Designed for long and useful promotional life, 


these stands are sturdily constructed of corru- 
gated board and are attractively printed. For 
greatest visual impact, you can have your sales 
story printed in more than one color on a 
contrasting background color of your choice. 


Check with the Gair plant nearest you to learn 
which of the many styles will make a perfect 
setting for your product. Learn, too, how Gair’s 
assured supply source, design ability and de- 
livery service help give you the best in corru- 
gated display aids. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. + CLEVELAND, OHIO + HOLYOKE, MASS. + LOS ANGELES, CAL. - MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. » PORTLAND, CONN. + RICHMOND, VA. » SYRACUSE, N. Y. » TETERBORO, N. J. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
FOLDING CARTONS 
. PAPERBOARD 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. « 


155 EAST 44th STREET « WEW YORK 17 
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4-Star Package . . 





Some 200 persons, including manufacturer, carton makers, en- 


gravers and Sears personnel, contributed towards the making of this package for Sears, 
Roebuck’s Harmony House electric blanket. The completed package fits the fixtures 
from which it is sold in the store, meets parcel post requirements and is a convenient 
shipping size. Other problems that had to be overcome included a system of folding 
the blanket so the nine small thermostats would not be crushed, and a method of 
packaging that would keep the controls visible on each blanket, since the control is the 
only visual identifier that makes an electric blanket different from an ordinary one. 
Another feature of the package is that it can be used for both single and double bed 


size blankets 


original package seemed to have all 
the elements of self selection. It per- 
mitted the item to be seen. It invited 
quick comparison. It helped sell mer- 
chandise. But it was subject to ex- 
cessive breakage. 

The socks have strong gift appeal, 
but once the window in the package 
was broken the mechandise became 
a “second” in the customer’s eyes. 
Subject to 55% breakage in Sears’ 
retail stores, during the course of the 
short Christmas season, the individ- 
ual stores found it necessary to re- 
place up to 300 packages. 

Visibly, the new package isn't 
much different from the old one, but 
it’s stronger. It features an acetate 
lid of 75-pt. stock and a Simpac box 
which acts as a reinforcing tray. 

The results? The cost per unit was 
reduced 8% by planning package 
production with merchandise pro- 
duction. Packaging savings amount 
to nearly $30,000. Breakage has been 
reduced to 8/10ths of 1% in both 
retail and mail order, the latter of 
course being sleeved. 


> Beekeeping, a big business to 
some, a hobby to others, had pro- 
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duced unsatisfactory sales at Sears, 
although the company had offered 
a complete assortment of material. 
In analyzing the problem, it was said 
that customers found it almost im- 
possible to make a selection. Every 
item was sold in its original, plain, 
corrugated shipping container whose 
only identifying element was a stock 
number and the name of the article 
stenciled on the side. To further 
complicate matters, retail store 
salesmen shied away from selling bee 
supplies because they lacked knowl- 
edge and interest. 

The company figured it couldn’t 
assume that beekeepers could guess 
what was in the packages. Initially, 
a simple label program was devel- 
oped, with plain, tell-all factual copy 
that identified the contents of each 
package, explained the salient fea- 
tures of the product, and finished 
with helpful information on how the 
item relates through use to other 
items in the line. 

This use relationship is important 
to beekeepers because all equipment 
is related through size but not al- 
ways through function. Some frames 


are best for chunk honey, others for 
extracted honey. Now this semi- 
technical line is readily understand- 
able to all . . . including sales per- 
sonnel. Future plans which have 
been offered to the buying depart- 
ment include an all-over carton dec- 
oration which will add a distinct pro- 
motional interest. 


>The Etoile de Hollande Rose Bush 
package development was dictated 
by two problems. The conventional 
package stimulated no customer 
imagination and even raised the 
question of the bush’s ability to live 
and grow. Rose bush sales, there- 
fore, had been limited only to Sears’ 
retail stores which had garden shops 
and trained personnel. 

A folding carton was developed 
that had the appearance of a florist’s 
package. A carrying handle was 
added for convenience. A_ board, 
identical to the material used in the 
Coca-Cola portable picnic chest ex- 
terior, was introduced to withstand 
the moisture and humidity encount- 
ered under storage conditions. 
Breather holes plus a_ perforated 
panel for customer inspection were 
also added. 

To help the customer further, col- 
ored labels were added to the car- 
ton. Complete planting and care in- 
structions were pre-printed on every 
box to emphasize that the dormant 
plant will live and grow. The carton 
was designed to give line association 
and continuity, with a variation in 
two categories for greater counter 
interest. Quality was uppermost in 
Sears’ approach because the pack- 
ages contain premium quality nurs- 
ery items sold under the company’s 
own brand name. 


> What was done in women’s hosiery 
also applies to the lingerie depart- 
ment, which had been mildly chaotic 
with nylon, rayon and cotton panties 
and briefs folded and displayed on 
open tables. This made it difficult to 
keep types, styles, sizes and colors 
separated, and constant handling 


caused soilage which resulted in 
excessive markdowns. 

The rayon group, as an example, 
consisted of two prices but repre- 











sented a total of 224 different items, 
each panty and brief coming in two 
different leg types, each in seven 
sizes and four colors. Obviously, a 
package was needed. 

One was designed which permit- 
ted orderly organization of types, 
sizes, styles and colors . . . the same 
number of items in half the space. 
This made customer selection easier, 
reduced soilage, improved house- 
keeping and eliminated hand folding 
by the sales women at the end of a 
selling day. 

For Charmode Knit Lingerie one 
insert for four garments was devel- 
oped. Stamp-in identification denotes 
individual size and style. Small illus- 
trations show four knitted cotton 
garments which comprise the selec- 
tion. When the insert is imprinted, 
a small arrow indicates the picture 
of the garment enclosed. Descriptive 
selling copy for all four items ap- 
pears on the insert. Regardless of 
which item is purchased, the others 
are exposed for consideration as a 
related purchase. 

The result is a visual and verbal 
definition of the package contents. 
The customer knows exactly what 
she is buying. It makes sense to cus- 
tomers, and profits for Sears, who 
plan to extend it to the entire panty 
line. Mark-up has increased 3%, 
sales 29%. 


>Sheets and pillowcases are an- 
other line in which the space prob- 
lem has been licked, resulting in 
sales increases of 60°% in the first 
full year of packaging over the previ- 
ous “non-packaged” year. This new 
packaging has not only been tailored 
to fit the table tops but the drawers 
as well. 

There had been a number of dif- 
ferent-size sheet folds which pre- 
vented efficient use of allotted table 
space, and it also had become evi- 
dent that the increasing popularity 
of fitted and pastel sheets was mak- 
ing it necessary to broaden the as- 
sortment. Soilage had to be elimi- 
nated, and more informative labeling 
was needed to identify quality dif- 
ferences. This called for complete re- 
packaging. 

In working with the sheet manu- 
facturer, one uniform fold for all 


sheets, tight-wrapped for desired vis- 
ual effect, was developed. A design 
and copy plan was worked out for 
quick identification and trade up be- 
tween muslin and percale in regular, 
pastel and fitted goods. 

Four colors with three base color 
variations defined quality differ- 
ences. For more expensive sheets 
with special constructions, a different 
color and design combination was 
used to support the copy trade-in. 
After considering several plastics 
for packaging, Sears selected poly- 
ethylene film for strength, feel and 
life expectancy. 


>The Harmony House Electric 
Blanket, a 4-Star item in a new 
fall package, is an example of the 
various facets of coordinated pack- 
aging at Sears. Merchandise in the 
4-Star category receives special pro- 
motion, including packaging. The 
buyer and sales manager wanted a 
new package as part of their sales 
program. 

In checking the previous package, 
it was agreed that a large patched-in 
cellophane window was a good idea 
for display and protection, but that 
it wasn’t practical. The storage pe- 
riod, shipping problems and seasonal 
sales characteristics overtaxed the 
life expectancy of the window film. 
Also, less than one of 15 units would 
ever be displayed, which was the 
chief reason for having the window. 

Stores reported that the old box 
was ungainly, hard to handle, cre- 
ated too high a display and would 
not fit standard equipment. A sug- 
gested box size to fit the fixtures was 
modified to suit an outer shipper and 
parcel post regulations. 


>From a merchandising viewpoint, 
the controls of the electric blanket 
in the old package were hidden from 
sight . . . although the only visual 
identifier that makes an electric 
blanket different from an ordinary 
blanket is the control itself. 

To check possible production line 
problems, a trip was made to the 
manufacturer’s plant in Bay Springs, 
Miss. There it was found that while 
the over-all size of blankets varied 
within limitations, the single and 
double bed sizes would fit into the 


same package. A simple fold was 
essential. 

However, the folds had to fall into 
certain places to avoid bending or 
crushing the nine small thermostats 
imbedded in the blanket. And the 
controls had to be tested after the 
blanket was partially packaged, so 
the control holder had to provide 
access points. 


> These problems were turned over 
to a packaging engineer. Corrugated 
and litho-lined craft board were 
combined. The control holder was 
varied to accommodate single and 
double controls. A suggested carton 
locking device was used to facilitate 
production line handling, and pneu- 
matic stapling guns were employed 
to close the corrugated shippers. The 
construction was checked on the 
production line for easy handling 
and packing, shipping tests were 
made, and the package was finally 
adopted. 

The finished package is labeled to 
identify 18 separate merchandise 
units, including six colors. The copy- 
writer developed a care, use and 
instruction booklet, and copy was 
cleared through Sears’ own labora- 
tory, legal department, editorial 
group, fair trade and practices divi- 
sion and the Underwriters Labora- 
tory, which has strict rules on pack- 
aging and labeling electric blankets. 
The design section gave the package 
prestige treatment. 

Conservatively, it is estimated that 
200 people contributed to produce 
the package within Sears and the 
manufacturing plant, two carton 
plants and three engraving houses. 


> Packaging and labeling at Sears 
is an element in the construction of 
a complete merchandising program, 
rather than an individually planned 
item. The new, fast type of consumer 
shopping habits has helped to create 
concepts different than those once 
accepted through custom. 

How an item or group of items at 
Sears should be packaged now is 
based on the relationship to other 
related items and the methods of 
display. 44 


“Scientific tests prove that King 
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Every form is carefully locked up to assure squareness. 


‘ , Every line of Monsen type is cast in brand new metal to be sure it's perfect in 
here ts the difference all details . . . no used or worn type is ever used . . . each form, no matter how 


small, is locked up, made ready and checked on a precision line-up table to 


2 assure squareness and uniformity . . . special Monsen inks give impressions 
between ordinary that photograph ‘‘blacker’’ and sharper. 


The resulting Monsen Black-on-White impressions have no equal. They are 


repros and Monsen easier to use, precise and smudge resistant (even with rubber cement and 
benzol). And your engraver or lithographer will love you for giving him such 


Black-on-Whites sweet copy to shoot from. Try Monsen B-on-W's on your next job, and see 


the difference for yourself. 


Special ink aids in producing an im- Precision line-up table is used to 
pression that photographs better. check for perfect squareness. 


for a copy of the Monse: 
Handibook and full infor: 
ionsen's nationwidé 

There is no obligation. 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 
22 East Illinois Street, Dept. AR7-54 
Gentiemen: Please send me a copy of your 


Typographic Handibook and full information 
about your nationwide service plan: 


Advanced proofing presses help The finished Black-on-White simplifies 
produce sharp, clean impressions. paste-up .. . gives better results. 


MONSEN-LOS ANGELES, 928 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
| MONSEN-WASHINGTON, D.C., 509 F ST., NW. 


company 
address 


city 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 


22 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SETTING TYPE 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photocomposition is becoming increasingly 
important. AR takes a look at the field and 
describes just what is happening today 
and what is in store for the future. 


What could conceivably become 
the third major revolution in print- 
ing has begun to take definite form 
during the past year. While, at the 
present time, most experts believe 
that the new “revolution” will mere- 
ly supplement present methods, there 
are those who feel that photographic 
composition of type is destined to 
have a far greater effect upon the 
printing industry. 

Typesetting by photography is not 
an “overnight” development. It has 
been under experimentation for 
nearly 60 years. But, despite the long 
development period, it is only in the 
past two or three years that it has 
begun to make its true nature known. 

At the present state of develop- 
ment it seems unlikely that photo- 
graphic typesetting will rival Guten- 
berg’s invention of moveable type or 
Otto Mergenthaler’s Linotype as a 
revolutionary development, but 
there is no question that it will pro- 
vide a major contribution to printing 
progress. 


>Photo typesetting is already in 
wide use today. Its major application 
is as a replacement for metal type in 
those cases where reproduction 
proofs are required. Photocomposi- 
tion can be used advantageously 
wherever type has to be reproduced 
on a printing plate. Because of its 
sharpness and perfection of letter 
outline, it provides a generally supe- 
rior product over conventional meth- 
ods which require repro proofs. 


In photocomposition, the equiva- 
lent of a repro proof is available in 
the form of a contact print made on 
photographic paper. This has a qual- 
ity advantage over conventional re- 
pro proofs in the elimination of such 
handicaps as ink spread, smeared 
proofs, pitted letters, shadows around 
type and loss of detail through sec- 
ondary camera operations. It pro- 
vides a sharpness and density of type 
that no ink method can duplicate. 

Where a separate negative of type- 
set matter is required, this film nega- 
tive can be produced directly on pho- 
tocomposition machines, providing 
greater fidelity through elimination 
of quality-losing steps in reproduc- 
tion. Another advantage is that type 
on film provides emulsion-to-emul- 
sion contact in printing down opera- 
tions, thus eliminating much of the 
distortion and thickening of letters 
which can be caused by exposure 
through the base of the film. 


>The most obvious application of 
photocomposition is for printing by 
lithography. It is in this field that the 
process has already been applied to 
the greatest extent. 

In all likelihood, the rapid develop- 
ment of photocomposition in the past 
few years has been due to the amaz- 
ing growth of photolithography. 

In spite of a 1,000 increase in vol- 
ume in the past 25 years, lithography 
has been somewhat handicapped by 
the absence of typesetting equipment 
specifically designed for the process. 
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In the past it has been necessary to 
first set metal type, obtain a repro 
proof of it, photograph the proof and 
use the negative to make the printing 
plate. Photocomposing machines skip 
these steps and provide at first hand 
a photographic negative of the de- 
sired text. 

Not only does photocomposition 
provide higher quality for litho- 
graphic printing, but it sim: Itane- 
ously reduces cost. Dupont’s print- 
ing division, for example, has found 
that it saves approximately 25°) in 
the production of literature by using 
photocomposition, according to Carl 
P. Palmer of the division. Dupont 
prints by offset. 


> Still another advantage in the use 
of photocomposition for lithographic 
printing comes in speed. Typical of 
the speed advantage can be seen in a 
typical job handled by Academy 
Photo Offset Inc. (New York), which 
has been using Intertype’s Fotosetter 
since July 1952. Academy received 
an order for a 32-page booklet with 
23 line cuts and cover material with 
a four-day deadline. Assigning the 
job to the Fotosetter, Academy 
gained time in typesetting the copy 
on film, which moved the job several 
steps closer to the platemaking proc- 
ess. 

When copy for the booklet was re- 
ceived in the shop, it was sent to the 
art department where type specifica- 
tions and general layout were made. 
The Fotosetter operation, following 
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Fotosetter 
Photo Offset Inc 


photographically on an Intertype Foto- 
setter. 


An operator at Academy 
(New York) sets type 


the directions of the art department, 
set the type on a film positive. The 
film was checked by the proofreaders 
and forwarded to the stripping de- 
partment where it was assembled 
with the component artwork. 

After the customer approved the 
copy, it was sent to the camera for 
plate exposure. The final printed 
piece was delivered to the customer 
on time — meeting a deadline that 
probably would have been missed if 
regular composition methods had 
been required. 

Another job, a four-page direct 
mail piece with a three-color cover 
page and type running around the 
line cuts called for delivery in three 
days. By using the Fotosetter, Acad- 
emy was able to meet the tight dead- 
line. 


> Photocomposition has its negative 
side, too. Gil Carpenter, head of Gil- 
car Corp. (New York), the first all- 
photographic typesetting shop in the 
country, points out that one of the 
major stumbling blocks is the poor 
quality of inexpensive, initial proofs, 
which have to be produced on a blue- 
print machine, such as the Bruning 
or Ozalid. 

Says Mr. Carpenter, “These initial 
proofs in no way represent the final 
quality of the job, and are disturbing 
to people until they become accus- 
tomed to the process. These proofs 
don’t reflect the ultimate quality of 
the work. 

“Where good quality proofs are re- 
quired at the initial stage, it is neces- 
sary to make a film negative from the 
original positive film composition, 
and from that is made a contact paper 
print. This is time consuming and 
unnecessarily expensive. 

“The buyer of photocomposition,” 
Mr. Carpenter adds, “must learn how 
best to use it, since efficient, prac- 
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ticed and quick use of the product 
requires study and knowledge of how 
best to use it, thus eliminating need- 
less steps, such as full mechanical 
paste-ups.” 


>The importance of understanding 
photocomposition has been one of the 
major drawbacks, thus far, in its be- 
coming more widely used. H. J. 
Echele, president of Warwick Typog- 
raphers Inc. (St. Louis), pointed out 
to AR that his firm, which produces 
hoth conventional and photographic 
type composition, has found that in 
selling photocomposition, it must sell 
a process, not just the end product. 
“Lots of people,” reported Mr. 
Echele, “think that photocomposition 
is everything. It is not. It has a defi- 
nite place, and when used properly 
offers very important advantages.” 


>While the photocomposition- 
lithography companionship is obvi- 
ous, it is not in this field alone that 
typesetting by photography has made 
its weight felt. The next most obvious 
application is, of course, for gravure. 
In this application, the use of photo- 
composition parallels its adaptation 
for lithography. 

Perhaps the most notable use of 
photocomposition for gravure was in 
the production of “The Columbia 
Historical Portrait of New York” 
George D. Beck, president of the 
Beck Engraving Co. (New York), 
spoke highly of the application of the 
Fotosetter for this job: “We seem to 
have achieved a much sharper, 
cleaner reproduction than we have 
been able to get from conventional 
type proofs and I hope the day will 
soon arrive when all of our gravure 
type can be made from Fotosetter 
film.” 

Other successful applications of 
photocomposition include preparing 
type matter for screen process print- 
ing, tv slides and other forms of 
titling, sales presentations, conven- 
tion exhibits, labels and packaging. 

In cases where one of just a few 
copies of material with typeset mat- 
ter are required, photocomposition 
has a definite advantage. In most 
cases, the end product can be easily 
produced by regular photographic 
techniques. 

Where small type is required for 
labels and similar items, photocom- 
position can produce clear, clean type 
matter which won’t fill up in the 
plate-producing operations. On the 
other extreme, overly large type can 
be produced with great fidelity by 
enlarging. 
>It is this enlarging and reducing of 
photocomposition that has prompted 
some of the greatest criticism of the 
process. In most of the systems for 
photographic typesetting, two sets of 
matrices are used. In Mergenthaler 


Linotype Co.’s new Linofilm ma- 
chine, for instance, one set of mat- 
rices is six point (prepared from 
eight point designs; the other set, 
10 point (prepared from 12 point de- 
signs). 

Since, in most typefaces, larger 
sizes are not merely enlargements of 
smaller sizes, but frequently have 
design refinements to provide better 
appearance, many type designers 
claim that the almost unrestricted 
enlargement and reduction of a sin- 
gle character is not in keeping with 
good type design. Those using pho- 
tocomposition machines today, how- 
ever, report very little objection on 
the part of buyers to this “handicap.” 

It would seem logical to assume 
that, as photocomposition grows in 
popularity, type designers will apply 
themselves to the development of 
special typefaces specifically de- 
signed to meet the demands of unre- 
stricted enlargement and reduction. 
It may be that such developments 
will require a third or fourth set of 
matrices, or, more likely, the devel- 
opment may lead to the possibility of 
a single set of matrices. 

While this would seem to contra- 
dict some of the basic concepts of 
good type design, typographic de- 
signers have broken through other 
“impossible” barriers in the past and 
may be expected to apply themselves 
to designing specifically for photo- 
composition with equally successful 
results. 

Good typographic design finds an 
ally in one of the advantages of most 
photocomposition devices. The pho- 
to-setters offer full kerning, both to 
the left and to the right (the placing 
of certain portions of one letter under 
or over portions of the adjoining 
letter). 


> Along with the application of pho- 
tocomposition for other printing 





Proofing . . . One of the major stumbling 
blocks in photocomposition today, accord- 
ing to Gil Carpenter, head of Gilcar Corp. 
(New York), is the poor quality of inex- 
pensive, initial proofs. Heré an operator 
“pulls’’ a proof on a Bruning machine. 





processes, its application for letter- 
press is becoming more marked. It is 
already widely accepted in those 
cases where type matter is plated be- 
fore printing. 

While, at the present stage of de- 
velopment, it is impractical to do 
much photocomposition for publica- 
tion printing, there is a growing in- 
terest in this field. It is already being 
used by some newspapers for com- 
position on display ads. 

Some of the experiments include 
the use of the Fotosetter by the 
Cleveland Press, which has run an 
experimental issue of four pages; a 
full-page ad in the New York Times, 
and quarter-page ads in three Hous- 
ton papers, the Post, the Chronicle 
and the Press. The Quincy, Mass. 
Patriot Ledger has installed a Pho- 
ton, a photocomposition machine de- 
veloped by the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation (Cambridge, 
Mass.), for setting ad copy. 


>The major drawback to more ex- 
tended use of photocomposition for 
letterpress would seem to be that the 
process adds, rather than eliminates 
production steps. However, a major 
photoengraving development—the 
advent of fast-etch magnesium plates 
-may eliminate this drawback. 

There is still much development 
work to be done on fast-etch magne- 
sium plates, but a combination of 
photocomposition and magnesium 
plates is being used successfully at 
this time by the All-Florida Maga- 
zine, a Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment published by the Perry News- 
paper Organization. 

The process used by the Florida 
newspaper supplement parallels 
quite closely the platemaking proc- 
ess for lithography. A single plate is 
made for each page, with all type and 
illustrations in position on the master 
negative. 


> At the present time, there is only 
one completely mechanical photo- 
composition machine in general use— 
Intertype’s Fotosetter. About 100 of 
these machines are being used by 
typographers, printers and publica- 
tions. 

The development of the Fotosetter 
started in 1936 when Neal Dow Beck- 
er, then president of Intertype and 
now chairman of the board, was ap- 
proached while on a trip to Europe 
with a suggestion for a photographic 
character-bearing matrix. Intertype 
set to work to develop the suggestion 
into a practical machine. 

In 1946, field tests were begun in 
the Government Printing Office on a 
photocomposition machine called the 
Fotosetter. In 1949, the first commer- 
cial installation was made in a lithog- 
rapher’s shop in Rochester, N. Y. 


>In appearance and operation, the 
Fotosetter resembles the standard 
Intertype linecasting machine. It em- 
ploys the circulating matrix. How- 
ever, instead of a punched character 
from which type is cast, the Fotoset- 
ter matrix has a photographic char- 
acter negative imbedded in its side. 

The Fotosetter matrices are as- 
sembled in a line in the same manner 
as Intertype matrices. But from that 
point on, the operation changes. In- 
stead of a metal pot, the Fotosetter 
has a unique camera which exposes 
each of the matrices on photographic 
paper or film, employing the prin- 
ciple of letter-by-letter exposure. 

The justification mechanism auto- 
matically measures a composed line 
for the amount of space which must 
be distributed to affect justification. 
Then, during the exposure of the in- 
dividual characters, this space is dis- 
tributed automatically between 
words and characters throughout the 
reproduced line. If desired, the dis- 
tribution of the space can be confined 
entirely to the spaces between words. 

One of the major advantages of the 
Fotosetter is that it can be operated 
by regular line-casting machine op- 
erators, without additional training. 
The operator can select the size of 
type desired by adjusting a knob and 
dial. Any length of line can be pro- 
duced up to 42 picas. 

After “casting,” a roll of film is re - 
moved from the machine and devel- 
oped in the usual manner. Sizes from 
four to 36 pt. are produced automati- 
cally and larger sizes may be ob- 
tained by enlarging. 


> Another machine already in com- 
mercial use is the Higonnet-Moyroud 
or Photon, manufactured by Photon 
Inc. under license from the Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation Inc. This 
machine is operated from a standard 
typewriter keyboard at full electric 
typewriter speed. It produces a pho- 
tographic positive or negative hav- 
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“Never mind announcing me. I just want 
to change the copy on those ads we 
okayed last week.” 
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Display Type . . . Most popular of the 
machines for photocomposition are desk- 
top units used primarily for setting dis- 
play copy. This is the Typro photocom- 
positor developed by the Halber Corp. 


ing automatically justified or posi- 
tioned lines of type. 

The Photon resembles an ordinary 
desk with a built-in typewriter. It 
has extra keys to provide for correc- 
tions, eliminations, justifying and 
other operations, however. 

To operate the Photon, it is only 
necessary to select the typeface, 
length of line required and leading 
desired. Depressing the keys pro- 
duces a typewritten record or proof 
of the characters selected. When 
enough characters have been selected 
to permit justification, an audible 
signal cautions the operator. Over- 
setting a line locks the keyboard. The 
operator then can back-space the 
line to the correct measure. 


> Until the carriage-return key is 
pressed, any character in the line 
may be corrected or the entire line 
cut out. When the line is ready to be 
photographed, the operator presses 
the carriage-return key and the pho- 
tographic cycle starts. While the op- 
erator is typing the next line, the 
preceding line is photographed at the 
rate of eight characters per second. 

The type characters are contained 
on a continuously rotating glass disk. 
Any length line up to 42 picas may be 
set, with leading from 0 to 241% pts. 
The Photon has 16 type families, with 
12 sizes of type from five to 36 pt. 
Families, styles, sizes and set-widths 
may be mixed within any line. 


>Two other mechanical photocom- 
position devices have been developed 

Monotype’s Monophoto, being field 
tested in England, and Linotype’s 
Linofilm, expected to be in produc- 
tion by 1955 (June AR, page 39). 

Monophoto uses a standard Mono- 
type keyboard, which produces a 
perforated paper ribbon. This ribbon 
is then fed through a photographic 
composing machine. It produces type 
characters from 41% to 24 pt. in any 
measure up to 60 picas wide. 

The Linofilm is composed of two 
units. On one unit, matter to be set 
is typed on a standard typewriter 
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New Linofilm Units 
comprise the new Linofilm photographic 


These two units 


typesetting system introduced by Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. A perforated tape 
is punched by a modified electric type- 
writer and fed through a second unit, 


which produces lines of type on film 


keyboard which simultaneously pro- 
vides a proof-reading copy and a per- 
forated tape. The tape is fed into the 
second unit where the characters are 
photographically recorded on film. 


>In addition to the mechanical pho- 
tocomposition machines, there are a 
number of devices for “hand” photo- 
composition — used particularly for 
display composition. 

A companion machine to Inter- 
type’s mechanical Fotosetter is a desk 
model with the same name. It is ba- 
sically the same machine as the reg- 
ular Fotosetter except that assembly 
and distribution of matrices are man- 
ual operations. 

Matrices are hand assembled from 
cases and placed in a composing stick. 
The stick transfers the line to the as- 
sembling elevator where the matrices 
ire raised to the delivery slide. The 
line is exposed automatically in the 
same manner as on the regular Foto- 
setter. The exposed martices are then 
transferred to a toothed bar from 
which they are removed for manual 
distribution. 

The desk model Fotosetter is used 
not only for display composition, but 
can also be used to make corrections 
of copy set on the larger machine. 


>American Type Founders Inc. is 
producing a photocomposition ma- 
chine called the ATF-Hadego. This 
device uses plastic matrices with a 
white image against a black back- 
ground. They are assembled in a spe- 
cial composing stick. With one set of 
matrices, type from 20 to 115 pts. can 
be obtained. A special set of matrices 
is available for production of type of 
from 4 to 30 pts 

A major advantage of the machine 
is the ability to produce fractional 
point sizes directly on the machine 
(i.e. 241%4, 2414, 24% pts. etc.). 
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The ATF-Hadego is a large, floor 
model machine weighing approxi- 
mately 1,368 pounds. It is used prin- 
cipally by typographers and printers. 


>The most widely used photocom- 
position machine is the Headliner, a 
product of the Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp. (Newark). Approximately 
1,500 units of the original machine 
are now in use. This machine, how- 
ever, is now out of production, with 
a new, improved model called the 
Coxhead-Liner due to replace it in 
a few weeks. 

The new Coxhead machine will 
feature push-button operation and 
other improvements. It will retain, 
however, many of the basic features 
of the previous model. 

The new model, like the original, 
will have changeable type-font nega- 
tives ranging in size from 18 to 72 pts. 
Over 100 diffierent styles of type, 
hand lettering and foreign language 
faces are available. The negatives are 
permanent plastic masters of an en- 
tire font. Letters are automatically 
spaced out in their proper relation- 
ship with adjoining characters. 

The finished repro proof emerges 
from the machine on a plastic-coated 
strip, ready for paste-up. Lines are 
automatically justified. 


> Probably the most popular photo- 
composition machine in use in art 
studios and agencies today is the 
Filmotype, produced by Filmotype 
Corp. (Chicago). About 800 of these 
desk-top machines are in use today. 

The Filmotype is slightly larger 
than a typewriter—16x20x6”—and is 
extremely simple in operation. A 
“color” system built into the masters 
provides for automatic color spacing 
and kerning, giving automatic letter- 
spacing. 

The most popular feature of the 
Filmotype for advertising work is the 
wide variety of type and hand-let- 
tering styles which it can produce. 
Over 700 styles and sizes of type can 
be produced with the machine—with 
emphasis on the wide variety of 
styles. 

Alphabets come in film strips from 
four to 14’ long. These are combined 
in 100’ lengths on a single reel. Selec- 
tion of an individual character is 
made by turning the reel. The touch 
of a lever gives automatic exposure. 

In addition to the regular stock 
fonts, Filmotype offers special alpha- 
bets, logotypes, symbols, etc. made to 
the user’s specifications. 

The Filmotype costs $750, but is 
generally leased with the $45 month- 
ly payments being credited toward 
the purchase price. Type fonts sell 
for $12 and hand-lettering styles for 
$15-23. 

The machine will directly produce 
positive proofs on paper or film. Re- 


verse prints are obtainable with a 
special paper and film reverses are 
made with a special accessory. 


> Another of the desk-top photo- 
composing machines is the Prest-O- 
Print, manufactured by the Prest-O- 
Print Co. (Minneapolis). The major 
difference between this machine and 
others already discussed is that indi- 
vidual characters are inserted into 
the machine by hand. 

The Prest-O-Print is extremely 
compact — 16142x7x8”" —and weighs 
only eight pounds. The unit sells for 
$124.50 and has various type styles 
in sizes ranging from 14 to 84 pt. Spe- 
cial faces, logos, ornaments, etc. are 
available from the company. 

Complete versatility in production 
of type lines is possible because of 
the hand operation of the machine. 
Each letter is inserted individually in 
the machine, printed, then any spac- 
ing between letters may be made. 
Recommended spacing is indicated 
on each master character. 

Finished lines are produced on 
35mm positive or negative paper or 
film. Development is accomplished in 
the machine. 


>The Halber Corp. (Chicago) has 
developed a desk-top photocomposi- 
tion machine with several special 
features. Known as the Typro, the 
11x12x9” machine can compose as 
many as eight lines on the same 134” 
strip of negative or positive film or 
paper. A common base line permits 
intermixing of fonts. 

The company is rapidly expanding 
the number of fonts available for use 
with the Typro. It has already devel- 
oped over 500 styles and sizes of type 
and hand lettering. 

The master film magazine holds up 
to 15 fonts, each with at least 93 char- 
acters. The machine has a special de- 
veloper unit which develops and fixes 
the finished paper or film while the 
machine is composing. The company 
has a special developer-fixer com- 
bination which permits one-step fin- 
ishing of the film or paper. 

The Typro justifies, centers, letter- 
spaces and overlays automatically. It 


Filmotype . . . This Filmotype unit is one 
of the most popular photocomposition 
machines for use in art studios, agencies, 
etc. There are about 800 of these units 


in use today. 





Additional Details 


Additional details are available on 
some of the photocomposition ma- 
chines described in the accompany- 
ing article. To obtain these, circle the 
number preceding each listing on 
the Reader's Service card inside the 
back cover of this issue. 
143—Coxhead-Liner. 
144—Filmotype. 
145—Typro. 


also offers automatic kerning. The 
machine reproduces additional copies 
or reverses without resetting. Type is 
set through the use of a selector 
lever. 

The Typro sells for $650, and is 
available on direct purchase or a spe- 
cial lease-purchase plan. All fonts 
sell for $20 each. 


>In all probability there will be yet 
other photocomposition machines on 
the market in the next few years. 
Several additional devices are known 
to be under development. 

At the present time photocomposi- 

tion is in an embryonic stage, but it 
is maturing so fast that there is little 
question that it will play a vital role 
in the future of the graphic arts. Its 
future development appears to lie in 
two directions: 
e Completely automatic equipment 
along the lines of the Fotosetter, 
Photon, Linofilm and Monophoto and 
highly perfected “hand composition” 
machines, which will supplement the 
metal typesetting equipment now 
used by the typographer and printer. 
e Semi-automatic and hand-oper- 
ated photocomposition devices which 
will replace much of the hand letter- 
ing now done by art studios, agencies 
and others. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
development in the latter category 
may turn more toward commercial 
service organizations as they develop 
special techniques and methods of 
producing complete lines at low cost. 
There has already been some move- 
ment in this direction. One firm, for 
instance, is producing display lines 
from the Filmotype machine for only 
$1.25 per word, already scaled to 
exact size required. 


> To make the best use of photocom- 
position, the buyer should know and 
understand all the steps, methods and 
processes of reproduction. He should 
select his photocomposition for itself, 
rather than use it as a direct substi- 
tute for conventional typesetting. 

It is significant that those who have 
had extensive experience with the 
use of photocomposition are com- 
pletely sold on it. They don’t, how- 








presenting... 


two companion faces to a 

type that started a new trend!.. 
Amsterdam's highly successful, 
wide and handsome 


Grotesque 


Sizes 8 to 72 point 


can now be matched in 
light and medium 
weights by 


Standard E 


Sizes ‘ 
S © to 42 point 


xtended 


Light 
Standard ended 


9 nt 
Sizes © to 42 pol 


The best designs from 
Europe's leading type foundries 
are brought to you by 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL 
Types and Graphic Equipment, inc. 


268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Set in types named and De Roos Roman and Italic 


. . for more details circle 163, page 111 


“Did You Say 21,0002” 


That’s right!—AR’s 21,000 

readers include key executives 

in all recognized agencies and all 

listed advertisers with an ad budget of 

over $25,000. Solicit a bigger share of 
this $3 billion market with your sales message in 
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ever, use it to the exclusion of all 
other forms of type composition, but 
apply it where it provides the best 
quality most economically. 44 


Headline Design Covered 


In New Butler Handbook 


Kenneth Butler’s new handbook, 
“Headline Design,” is a good antidote 
for the headline hunter. The book’s 
96 pages present all manner of head- 
lines, design and layout suggestions 
and hundreds of samples of typefaces 
and lettering styles to relieve the 
layout man’s forages for effective 
heads. 

Mr. Butler, who is also the author 
of a handbook on effective illustra- 
tion, garnered most of his headline 
samples through his courses at 
Northwestern University’s School of 
Journalism. Mr. Butler teaches lay- 
out and production at Northwestern 
and is also president of Wayside 
Press. 

The handbook is divided into six 
sections, covering headline type se- 
lection, style and spacing, length and 
shape, animation of headlines, page 
organization and pitfalls to avoid in 
creating headlines. While most of the 
headline samples illustrated in the 
handbook were chosen from maga- 
zine editorial layouts, they offer a 
myriad of sparkling ideas adaptable 
to advertising designs. 


> Answers to many of the problems 
confronting admen trying to create a 
good headline are given in the book. 
Mr. Butler suggests what words to 
emphasize by putting them in larger 
type, the placement of white space, 
how to use printers’ rules interest- 
ingly, how to letterspace for effec- 
tiveness, etc. In addition, he includes 
113 ideas and “tricks” for creating 
headlines with imagination and ani- 
mation. A list of “don’ts” rounds out 
the book. 

Many of the design principles ad- 
vocated by Mr. Butler are controver- 
sial—for example, he’s a believer in 
the “label” or verbless head—but his 
ideas are well argued and clearly 
presented. 

As a whole, the headlines the au- 
thor chose as examples of good de- 
sign are on the startling side. Mr 
Butler’s answers objections to the 
unusualness with a comment in his 
preface, “To those who may feel that 
this handbook stresses too strongly 
the unusual and bold in headline 
treatment, it must be remembered 
that our aim is to... take flight from 
the commonplace. We have prepared 
this handbook to be a source of crea- 
tive ideas and techniques.” 

The handbook is available for $3.75 
from the Butler Typo Design Re- 
search Center, Mendota, IIl. 44 
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Composomatic . 
has been introduced by Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp. It permits instant change of inter- 
linear spacing as well as letter spacing. 


. . This new Vari-Typer 


Coxhead Announces 


New Composomatic 


A new model of the Vari-Typer 
has been announced by Ralph C. 
Coxhead Corp. (Newark). Called the 
“Composomatic,” the new model has 
a selective spacing system on the 
printer point scale permitting instant 
change of interlinear spacing as well 
as letter spacing. Margins are auto- 
matically justified. 

A push-button attachment permits 
leader line of any kind to be ruled 
for form work or charts. Dots, dashes, 
double lines, single lines, etc., are all 
accurately ruled to the exact length 
desired. 

As in other Vari-Typer models, 
changeability of type is available. 
More than 100 typefaces, including a 
number of foreign languages, are 
available for use with the Composo- 
matic. 

A complete catalog of type styles 
for the Composomatic and other 
Vari-Typers is available. 


For your copy circle No. 140 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 


Type Specimen Books for 
Re-Use Offered by Singer 


A new twist in type specimen 
books has been developed by Singer 
Linotyping Co. Inc. (New York). In 
addition to regular distribution of its 
64-page, 5x9 3/16” specimen book, 
Singer made a special run of pages 
without the cover and title page—the 
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only parts of the book carrying Sing- 
er credits. 

The special run is intended for the 
use of printers and advertising agen- 
cies who want to place “their own” 
typeface specimen book in the hands 
of clients who take more than a lay- 
man’s interest in the choice of type. 
All the printer or agency needs do is 
to print its own cover and title page 
and bind them to the remainder of 
the book. Special advertising or ref- 
erence material can also be bound 
into the book. 

Body types shown in the book are 
paragraph specimens in order to in- 
dicate the “color” of various types. 
Also included is a comprehensive list 
of proofreader’s marks and a simpli- 
fied copy-fitting method. 

Further information is available 
from Singer Linotyping Co. Inc., 154 
Grand St., New York 13. 44 


STUDIO Bold 


An Amsterdam Continental Type made in Holland 
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Amsterdam Continental 
Imports Studio Bold 


Amsterdam Continental (New 


York) has begun importation of 
Studio Bold, companion face to its 
lively and popular Studio series, de- 
signed by A. Overbeek for Type- 
foundry Amsterdam. The Studio 
series has been one of the most 
popular modern foreign faces used 
in American advertising. (It is also 
one of the “key” display faces used 
by AR.) 

The new Studio Bold series is im- 
mediately available in sizes from 10 
to 72 pt. Specimen sheets are avail- 
able. 


For your copy circle No. 139 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover. 


ATF Introduces New 
Ornamental Material 


American Type Founders (Eliza- 
beth, N. J.) has announced several 
additions to its line of ornamental 
material. Two of the items, Troyer 
Zodions and Typecast Antiques, 
should be of special interest to 
admen. 

The Troyer Zodions, based on the 





signs of the Zodiac, provide some- 
thing fresh and different for decora- 
tive spots. They are designed to be 
particularly effective when used to 
add a touch of color to an all-type 
job. 

Drawn by Johannes Troyer, whose 
pen produced the popular Troyer 
Ornaments, the new Zodions 
available in 36 and 48 pt. sizes. 

The Typecast Antiques have been 
revived after a long absence from the 
ATF catalog. Four different assort- 
ments of the Victorian flavored cuts 
are available. 

Specimen sheets are available. 


are 


For your copy circle No. 141 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 
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New Definition Gray & Rogers 
(Philadelphia), advertising and public rela 
tions agency, came up with a new and 
zany definition for public relations in this 
unusually designed ad, which appeared in 
the Ninth Annual Philadelphia Press Assn. 
magazine. The new definition: “Public Re- 
lations is the art of not treating the public 
like relations.” 
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The purpose of this ad 
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This is it! 

And only slightly 
larger than a 
typewriter 


e Over 700 hand lettering and type faces, 12 pt. to 144 pt. 
— always the style, weight and condensity you want, the 
instant you want them! 


e Black, razor sharp repro proofs in minutes with just a 
flick of a finger. 


e Important! Filmotype’s economy means unprecedented 
Savings ...costs only pennies to set a headline! 


See Filmotype at work. Write for a FREE demonstration in 
your own office and for full details to: BOX 101 


THE | BMYiO;TYPE CORPORATION 


60 W. Superior Street e 
4 W. 40th Street e 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
New York 18, N.Y. 


. . for more details circle 191, page 111 


LONELY? 


You won't be with the kind of re- 
sponse your sales message gets from 


Advertising Requirements 
the most responsive magazine in busi- 
ness publication history. 


| The most PRACTICAL lettering 
system ever devised ! 


e 


READY CUT paste-up lettering 
Pea ig 
than hand set typography! 


IS TO GET ACQUAINTED 
HEE and instead of “sitting on a bench” 


waiting for this chance—we ll send 
you our pamphlet to talk for us at 
JAY P atime when you feel like listening. 


WALK advertising typography 


11 E.HUBBARD, CHICAGO11 @ MOhawk 4-6134 


LARGE SIZES...UP TO 2 INCHES! 
NEWEST POSTER STYLES! 


Write today for free specimen catalog 


Letter-it 


Box 326! Oklahome City Okichome 
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The Avery Paper Company 


(Announces 


that it is now in production of its quality line of 


Avery Dry-Adhering Papers 


in its new modern plant at Painesville, Ohio. 


Avery Papers are pressure sensitive, instantly 
self-adhering without moistening. Available in a variety 
of stocks. They are ideal for labels, display signs, posters, bumper strips, 
especially for smooth surfaces such as glass, porcelain, plastics, fine woods, 
metals — stick tight but peel off easily without damage to finish or leaving 
any mark. Avery Papers are now available to the graphic arts industry. 


Write for samples, data and price list. 


The Avery Paper Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


am 7 

i t 

i MEMO to...The Avery Paper Company 5 

i 260 Chester Street, Painesville, Ohio s 

i a 

§ Please send samples and prices é 

DRY : CT Printer : 
Label Mfr. 

Pe e oe i Name SSS Position 3 Sik S t 
i creen 

D i i 

HER in § Company—____ eee CT] Signs & Displays J 

4 a a C] User i 

: CL Advt. Agency : 
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An important factor in buying or 
specifying paper is a knowledge of 
the technical terms used in the trade. 
An indication of how much of a prob- 
lem this can be is given in the revised 
edition of “Paper Trade Terms” by 
William Bond Wheelwright. 

Although the handy pocket guide 
limits itself to the words most often 
used in the purchase and sale of pa- 
per, it has 735 definitions. The 48- 
page pocket guide, published by Cal- 
laway Associates (Boston) at 75¢, is 
one of the handiest tools for advertis- 
ing production men. 

The guide not only contains clear, 
concise definitions of paper terms, 
but it has a series of 10 full-page pic- 
tures of paper-making processes and 
equipment. 


> The paper dictionary has an inter- 
esting history. It got its start in serial 
form in Mr. Wheelwright’s syndi- 
cated house magazine, Paper & 
Printing Digest, in 1938. It was pub- 
lished in booklet form in 1941 and 
again in 1951. The original layout was 
designed by the late William Kit- 
redge of Lakeside Press (Chicago). 
The same style has been maintained 
in each subsequent edition. 


Copyright 1938 by W. B. Wheelwright 


eo ¢ ¢ 


paper buyers 


Understanding paper buying terms requires a special 
dictionary. AR presents a list of basic terms digested 
from William Bond Wheelwright’s book, “Paper Trade Terms.” 


Mr. Wheelwright has granted AR 
permission to reprint a selected group 
of paper terms of special interest to 
our readers. In addition to the fol- 
lowing terms, which cover most of 
the basic types of paper, the guide in- 
cludes a list of paper-making terms, 
paper qualities, etc. 

Album Paper... A cover paper made for 
albums, usually black, granite or gray, 
having suitable pasting properties for 
mounting photographs. 

Antique .. . A term descriptive of low- 
finished paper possessing tooth and bulk 
It is akin to ‘‘eggshell.’’ 

Bending Boards .. . Any quality of pa- 
perboard having satisfactory bending or 
folding properties after scoring. 

Bible Paper A thin, opaque book 
paper of relatively good strength, weigh- 
ing basis 25x38—17 to 33 Ibs., 500 
sheets. 

Binders’ Board .. . A thick board gen- 
erally composed of mixed papers, and 
used for making into book covers. Stand- 
ard thicknesses vary from .003 to 0.300”. 
Blanks . A class of cardboard made 
either on a cylinder machine or built up 
by pasting two or more plies together. If 
uncoated, called ‘‘plain mill blanks,” if 
coated, ‘’coated blanks” or if coated one 
side only, ‘‘car card.” 

Boards .. . Paperboard .009”’ or thicker, 


made for a variety of purposes, as box- 
board, wall-board, etc. 

Bogus .. . A term prefixed to papers of 
a quality inferior to the standard grade 
denoted. 

Bond Paper .. . The name ‘‘bond’’ was 
originally given to a paper made wholly 
from rags, animal-sized, which was used 
for printing bonds and stock certificates 
It is now used generally in referring to 
hard-sized paper made wholly or partially 
from rags, or wholly or partially from 
bleached sulphite and rags, for letter- 
heads and miscellaneous commercial pur- 
poses, 

Book Paper . The name ‘‘book’’ was 
originally given to kinds of paper used 
in books, but today it does not have this 
significance exclusively as various so- 
called book papers are used also for mag- 
azines and miscellaneous job printing 
Box Board . . . Cardboard having suitable 
thickness and folding properties for the 
manufacture of boxes 

Bristol Board . . . A term alleged to have 
first been applied to cardboard made ir 
Bristol, England. It was originally made 
in the U. S. as a matter of economy or 
multi-cylinder machines to avoid the 
process of pasting. It may be made or 
a Fourdrinier machine, although bristols 
sO made are usually used as index cards 
rather than printing bristols. Cylinder 
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made bristols are designated as ‘’mill’’ 
bristols, to distinguish them from Four- 
drinier-made bristols or index bristol. 
Extra heavy weights both of mill and 
index bristol may be pasted, as are the 
better grades of wedding bristol. 
Calendered Paper which has been 
smoothed by the machine calenders (the 
part of the paper machine consisting of 
a stack of chilled iron rolls to smooth the 
web of paper as it passes between the 
‘“‘nips’’ of several rolls). 

Campaign Bristol . . . An inexpensive 
grade of coated cardboard extensively 
used in political advertising. .008 to .010 
points thick. 

Carbonate Paper .. . A book paper con- 
taining a high percentage of calcium car- 
bonate and no sizing. It has a high fin- 
ish, good opacity and an affinity for 
printing ink, which dries quickly upon it. 
Its principal use is for magazine produc- 
tion. 

Cast-Coating . . . A method of produc- 
ing an exceptional glossy enamel finish 
of mirror-like quality, by the passage of a 
freshly coated paper web, held under 
pressure against a highly polished drying 
cylinder. 

Chipboard .. . A cheap grade of board 
made from mixed papers or in combina- 
tion with a higher grade liner on multi- 
cylinder machines. 

Cockle Finish . . . A peculiar but inten- 
tionally irregular finish produced both by 
air-drying and loft-drying of paper. 
Document Board . . . Paperboard having 
a smooth finish and bending properties 
suitable for letter folders, etc. 
Document Manila .. . A paper made in 
a heavy weight, generally used for file 
folders, shipping tags, etc. 

Double Coated .. . A paper with extra 
heavy coating which may or may not, 
however, receive its coating in two op- 
erations. It may be double coated on but 
one side. 

Double-faced Corrugated Board .. . A 
board in which a corrugated board is 
sandwiched between flat outer paper- 
board by means of adhesives. 

Dull Coated Paper .. . An enamel paper, 
smooth, yet not glossy. 

Duplex . . . A paper or paperboard made 
to differ on its opposite sides in color, 
finish or stock. 

Duplicating Paper . . . A grade of writing 
paper acceptable to aniline inks, for use 
in making multiple copies on machines 
such as Ditto. 

Eggshell Finish . . . A finish of book paper 
or bristol having some tooth and greater 
bulk than machine finish book paper or 
plate finish bristol of equivalent basis 
weight. 

Enamel .. . A mineral surface consisting 
of clay and other fillers applied to various 
kinds of papers in solution with suitable 
sizing and adhesive agents, in order, after 
calendering, to produce a level surface 
and one which can be brought to any de- 
sired degree of finish by means of calen- 
dering. 
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English Finish . . . A finish intermediate 
between machine finish and supercalen- 
der. The abbreviated term is E.F. 
Election Bristol A quite common 
trade name for a coated bristol of high 
finish popularly used for political cam- 
paign placards or candidate cards. 
Esparto Paper .. . A grade of paper made 
from esparto grass pulp principally in 
England and Europe, of superior bulking 
and finishing properties. 

Featherweight . . . Paper which is light- 
weight for its bulk, as “’high bulk’’ book 
paper; also certain thin writing paper and 
extra lightweight coated book paper. 
Fibreboard . . . A tough, pliable, water- 
proof substitute for leather used in shoe 
and suitcase manufacture. 

Flint Glazed . . . A paper coated on one 
side, which has been burnished to a high 
degree by mechanically actuated flint 
stones and the application of wax. 
Folding . . . Prefixed to the name of any 
kind of paper or paperboard denotes bet- 
ter than ordinary folding properties. 
Groundwood Papers . . . Any paper con- 
taining a considerable percentage of me- 
chanical pu!p may be so described, but 
the most familiar grade is the cheap book 
paper associated with so-called ‘‘pulp’”’ 
magazines. This paper is relatively bulky 
and has a quick affinity for printers’ ink. 
High Bulk . . . A book paper of relatively 
great thickness in relation to substance 
weight. Synonymous with the English 
term ‘featherweight,’ which in the U. S. 
is also applied to extra lightweight enam- 
els and manifold papers. 

India Paper... . A very thin, opaque Bible 
paper originally made in imitation of 
paper from the East. 

Japanese Vellum . . . A smooth, hand- 
made Japanese paper of creamy shade, 
cloudy formation, and unusual strength. 
The raw material may be mitsumata or 
paper mulberry. It is made in many sizes 
and weights. Japanese name: Koyokushi- 
Sukashi. 

Jute Board . . . A boxboard having fold- 
ing properties, its outside plies being 
made of kraft stock and its middles of 
mixed paper stock. While not containing 
jute fiber, it must have good strength. 
Jute Bristol A bristol of unusual 
strength containing a certain proportion 
of jute fiber. 


sPane 


“What'll I do with this arm I found in 
the paper cutter?” 





Kid Finish . . . A finish of paper or board 
suggestive of undressed kid leather. It 
might be called a smooth antique. 

Kraft Board . . . A strong quality of board 
made from kraft wood pulp, i.e., un- 
bleached sulphate pulp. 

Kraft Paper . . . A brownish paper of high 
strength made from sulphate pulp, used 
largely for wrapping, but also for rein- 
forcing other sorts of paper, etc. It is 
sometimes dyed to other colors. 

Laid Paper . . . Handmade papers formed 
upon a laid mold which is composed of 
fine parallel wires or bamboo (Oriental), 
crossed at intervals by coarser wires which 
leave respectively, characteristic laid and 
chain line marks in the paper. Machine- 
made laid paper is watermarked by means 
of a laid dandy roll to imitate the mark- 
ings of the handmade. 

Ledger Paper... A strong, well-sized 
paper made especially for accounting and 
recording purposes, with finish suitable 
for pen writing and erasure. The better 
grades are made wholly or largely from 
rags, the lower grades from rag and 
bleached sulphite pulp, or 100% bleached 
sulphite. 
Linen Paper . . . A paper containing linen 
rag fibres, such as currency paper and the 
highest grade ledger. The name should not 
be confused with terms descriptive only 
of linen-like finish frequently associated 
with stationery, cover paper, etc. 

Machine Coated Paper which re- 
ceives its coating from apparatus incor- 
porated with the paper machine. A quality 
of coated paper adequate for magazine 
publications. Abbreviation: M.F. 

Machine Glazed . . . A paper of high fin- 
nish on but one side, produced on a 
Yankee Machine in which the web is dried 
in contact with a single drying cylinder 
of large diameter and highly polished 
surface. Usually the term applies to wrap- 
ping and tissue papers, but label and en- 
velope papers are also produced ‘’ma- 
chine-glazed.”’ 

Manila Name of paper originally 
made from hemp, jute, or manila rope, 
but now used largely in a descriptive 
sense. The color is a natural shade. 

Map Paper .. . A paper of good folding 
strength and writing surface, suitable for 
lithography. Cleanliness is an important 
factor. Ground wood or unbleached wood 
pulp is excluded. The better grades are 
made of part rag or all rag stock. 

Mill Blanks . . . A product of a multi- 
cylinder machine in which the middles are 
made of an inferior substance to the 
liners or outside plies. 

Mimeograph .. . Paper suitable for mim- 
eograph work, generally unsized, or else 
sized just enough for pen signature, of 
medium finish, either wove or laid. The 
better grades are free from groundwood 
pulp. 

Moldmade Paper . . . An imitation hand- 
made sheet sometimes made on a cylin- 
der machine by having an arrangement 
of rubber straps attached to the surface 
of the mold. This produces a deckle edge 





on all four sides of the sheet, but the 
grain of such paper is similar to that of 
a cylinder-made sheet. 

Newsprint . . . A printing paper com- 
posed of ground wood pulp with a small 
percentage of sulphite pulp (not over 
30%), having a machine finish. The 
standard substance weight is 24x36-32 
Ibs./500. 

Onionskin . . . A thin paper of bond 
paper characteristics, made in correspond- 
ing grades. 

Paperboard . . . Denotes such products as 
boxboard, containerboard, pressboard, 
etc., bulking from .009” upward. 
Parchment Paper... (a) A paper re- 
sembling parchment with a high rag con- 
tent. Vegetable parchment is made us- 
ually from sulphite pulp only. (b) A well 
hydrated rag bond paper. 

Pasteboard . . . A stiff board to which 
white or colored liners are pasted. 
Poster Paper . . . A low grade book paper 
sized for pasting, made in various bright 
colors for posters, billboards, etc., with 
groundwood content. 

Press Board . . . A glazed finish, strong 
board resembling vulcanized fiber, made 
in several colors. The best grade is made 
of rope fiber, cheaper grades of strong 
sulphate or sulphite pulp. 

Rag Paper .. . A term indicating that 
some rag stock or cotton linters is in the 
given paper. The expression is often used 
to imply an extra good grade of book 
paper, but without much true signifi- 
cance. 

Safety Paper... . A writing or bond paper 
with sensitized, tinted or embellished sur- 
face, aimed to disclose any attempted 
erasure or alteration of matter written 
or printed thereon. 

Sulphate Paper . . . A paper made of 
100% sulphate or ‘’kraft’’ pulp. It may 
either be bleached to a white shade, or 
unbleached and coffee-colored. 

Sulphite Bond... A hard-sized (beater- 
sized or beater and tub-sized) bond 
paper, which is made in four grades 
(U. S. standards). The two higher grades 
only may be watermarked according to 
Writing Paper Manufacturers’ trade cus- 
toms. 

Supercalenders . . . A separate machine 
consisting of metal and hard paper rolls 
(or, for use in finishing coated papers, 
cotton rolls). The metal rolls at the top 
and bottom are the largest in diameter, 
the intermediate metal rolls the smallest, 
the paper or the cotton rolls all of the 
same diameter but different from metal 
rolls, create a slight slippage which has a 
burnishing effect, favorable to producing 
a high finish. 

The paper to be supercalendered is run 
off from a roll, and threaded through the 
stack of rolls which are run at high speed, 
the pressure being augmented as desired 
by application of mechanical leverage. 
Uncoated papers are sprayed or moistened 
by steam before entering the first nip of 
the rolls. The degree of finish may be 
varied at will. 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 111 of a Series 


The Shelburne, Atlantic City, N. J., whose 
tower and spire form a familiar landmark 
in America’s popular seashore resort 


The Shelburne 
Atlantic Cty 


QUALITY 


is @ permanent guest! 


This is a year of more than usual festivity in Atlantic City. While 
the popular resort celebrates its own Centennial and the Electric 
Industry’s Diamond Jubilee of Light, the renowned Shelburne cele- 
brates its own 85th year of hospitality and service. Ideally located 
in the very heart of the famous boardwalk, The Shelburne is one 
of the most distinguished resort hotels, noted for the luxury of its 
appointments, cuisine, and service. 

Indicative of its belief that only the finest will do, The Shelburne 
provides the same quality Strathmore stationery for its guests as 
that which it has long used for its own impressive business letterhead. 
Your own letterhead, on a Strathmore Paper, will convey a similar 
message of prestige through your correspondence. Ask your sup- 
plier to show you samples of your letterhead design on Strathmore 
papers, and see for yourself the improved appearance achieved 
through Strathmore craftsmanship and quality. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script. Thistle- 
mark Bond. Alexandra Brilliant. Bay Path Bond. Strathmore Writing. Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield. Mass. 


NEW STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment Onion Skin, Strathmore Bond 
Onion Skin. Strathmore Bond Air Mail, Strathmore Bond Transmaster. 


STRAT MONE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Tag Board .. . A strong grade of manila- 
colored cardboard, sized for writing and 
suitable for shipping tags. Cheaper grades 
containing groundwood pulp are also 
made. 

V-Board . . . A compound board usually 
treated with a plastic which permits it to 
be immersed in water without disintegra- 
tion, 

Vegetable Parchment .. . A high grade 
bleached sulphite paper, parchmentized 
by treating with diluted sulphuric acid, 
and then washed and dried. It is thus 
rendered grease and blood-proof. It is 
used frequently for greeting cards as 
well as for wrapping perishables. 
Vellum Paper .. . A high grade, well- 
hydrated cream-tinted ledger paper, made 
to imitate parchment or vellum. 

W-Board ... Either solid or corrugated 
fiberboard, similar to V-Board, except for 
lower bursting strength and caliper speci- 
fications. 

Wedding Bristol . . . A patented bristol 
made up from two or more plies of high 
grade paper, hard-sized for writing. The 
finish may be kid, plate or linen. 

Wove Paper . . . Any paper showing no 
laid or chain lines, such as antique wove. 
Note: The full dictionary is available from 
The Callaway Associates, 172 Summer 
St., Boston 10. Price: 75c. 44 


Strathmore Paper Sampler 
Features Bradley Designs 


One of the most famous typog- 
raphers of the 1900-1930 era, Will 
Bradley, has designed a new paper 
sample portfolio for Strathmore Pa- 
per Co. (West Springfield, Mass.). 
The handsome sampler contains 14 
types of papers, two examples of 
booklets using Strathmore papers 
and 28 different designs by Mr. 
Bradley. 

Mr. Bradley designed Strathmore’s 
first paper sample book in 1895. 
Later he operated the Wayside Press 
in West Springfield, printing his well 
known “Bradley—His Book.” He first 
attracted national recognition for his 
cover designs for Harper’s Weekly 
and the Inland Printer, and his de- 
sign of a typeface, “Bradley,” for 
American Type Founders. During 
the twenties he was art editor of a 
number of national magazines, in- 
cluding Good Housekeeping and 
Cosmopolitan. He retired in 1930. 

One of the unusual features of the 
new sample portfolio is the fact that 
all colors are copies of actual colors 
available in the Strathmore paper 
line. Each sample uses Bradley de- 
signs in several different colors 
printed on both sides. Most of the 
papers shown are heavy cover types, 
with many deckle edged types rep- 
resented. The designs include exam- 
ples of announcements for store 
openings and sales, booklet and an- 
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Announcement... . This is one of Brad- 
ley’s designs for Strathmore. 


nual report covers and catalog 
covers. 


> Typical of the sample papers and 
designs is-an announcement of the 
opening of the “Jumping Jack Toy 
Shop,” which features a stylized 
drawing of a jumping jack figure in 
three colors. The announcement is 
hand-lettered in the well known 
Bradley style. Another is a house 
organ cover example which utilizes 
two shades of green and black. A 
background design is made with a 
jumble of type, and the name of the 
house organ, “Type,” is overprinted 
on the design in large letters. 

One of the two booklets included 
in the portfolio is “Memories of the 
Gay ’90’s,” in which Mr. Bradley tells 
of the highlights of his career in ty- 
pography. The other booklet shows 
eight interesting trademarks used by 
printers. 

Each sample in the portfolio in- 
cludes a description of the paper, its 
weight, color, order number, etc., 
and tells the process by which each 
design was printed. Copies of the 
portfolio are being sent to everyone 
on the Strathmore mailing list and 
to libraries and schools. A limited 
supply is being held at the mill for 
distribution to persons especially in- 
terested. 44 


Handy Selector Lists 


Envelope Sizes, Types 


Twenty-eight different styles of 
envelopes, including a complete list- 
ing of available sizes, are shown on 
a handy cardboard selector put out 
by Connecticut Valley Paper & En- 
velope Co. (New York). The most 
popular standard envelope styles, 
such as air mail, window, booklet, 
two-compartment, baronials, bank- 
ers flap, are described and _illus- 
trated. 

Twelve open side, six commercials 


and officials, and nine open end 
styles are shown. Each of the enve- 
lopes is illustrated by a line draw- 
ing. Extra large envelopes, ranging 
from 11x17” to 22x27”, are also 
listed. 

The selector is scored to fold 
three-ways into a compact pocket 
size. 


For your copy circle No. 116 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover. 


Marquardt Offers Free 


Dummy Request Blanks 


A padded supply of dummy re- 
quest forms will be furnished free 
to interested production men, artists 
and printers by Marquardt Paper Co. 
(New York). The form is for admen 
to check the data and special re- 
quirements of any job on which they 
are working. 

The form can then be mailed to 
Marquardt which will make up the 
requested number of working and 
stock dummies for the job, using the 
most suitable and economical paper 
indicated by the job specifications. 
In this way actual working dummies 
of the right paper for the job can be 
delivered to the production man by 
return mail. 

Marquardt believes that this free 
service will help admen save time 
and printing costs. For a supply of 
the dummy request forms, address 
Marquardt Paper Co., 155 Spring St., 
New York City. 44 


Wheelwright Issues New 
Sampler Book of Cover 


A revised version of its sampler 
book showing Potomac Cover has 
been produced by Wheelwright Pa- 
pers Inc. (Dayton, O.). The 6x9” 
booklet shows samples of a new 
brighter white shade of the cover 





stock that has been in production a 
few months. 

The design of this new edition has 
been changed to make it handier to 
use. New plastic binding now per- 
mits the swatches to open flat, expos- 
ing a larger portion of the sheet. 
Twelve colors of the cover stock, in 
addition to the new bright white, are 
sampled, with three embossed fin- 


ishes and four weights. 


For your copy circle No. 117 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover. 





WINDOW & STORE DISPLAYS 






Until recently hats were often the most poorly promoted 
merchandise in men’s stores . . . but times have changed. 
One of the factors behind this development has been the 
highly effective promotion job of the Frank H. Lee Co. 





By Murray Dolmatch 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Frank H. Lee Co. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Only a couple of years ago the hat 
department in a typical men’s store 
was an uninteresting corner of dome- 
shaped gray and brown felts and a 
three-way mirror which usually 
made the customer wince. Today the 
department is apt to be sparkling 
with gay hats for beachwear, deco- 
rated with fishnets and sinkers, or 
made-to-match straw shoes. It is 
casual and beckoning—an easy place 
to try on a hat to fit your mood, face, 
figure or personality. 

In the past the American male was 
in a rut when he bought clothes, and 
apparel makers didn’t have the un- 
derstanding or the intuition to get 
him out of it. Now he is out, buying 
vests of satin and tartan, ties that 
shine in the dark, and sportswear 
that ranges from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. He is picking up new and 
different headgear. He’ll buy a cap 
to go with his Jaguar, even if the 
car’s a Ford. He’s on the loose, and 
the manufacturer and retailer have 
to find out what he wants, as the 
merchandiser never did before. 


> How has the hat industry tried to 
meet this challenge? As we under- 
stand this new leisurely male, he 
wants different hats for different oc- 
casions. So we've given him a hat 
for sports and another for looking at 
sports, one for the beach and one to 
throw in his bag. We no longer make 
felts the way we used to. We make 
them the way men look best in them, 
tapered and shaped to fit the easy 
look. We’ve pre-shaped them so a 
customer can put in his favorite 
ridges with a flick of the finger. And 


we've searched for new colors, like 
charcoal, formal enough for city wear 
but different enough to give the 
wearer style. We’ve made the color 
range as wide as an artist’s paletie. 

The sportswear people have done 
much of the spadework in seizing the 
opportunity to make the most of 
America’s leisure-time mindedness, 
and the clothing people aren’t far 
behind. In front of all of us is our 
prime objective—the American male. 
We try to find out what makes him 
jump, and we set ourselves so when 
he does make a move it is in our 
direction. 


>To do this we’ve gone to the re- 
tailer to make his displays enticing. 
We've shown him how to make a hat 
department less of a morgue, and 
more of a bright sub-shop where a 
man can buy the hat he wants and 
maybe pick up one of our new cas- 
uals on sudden impulse. Our Module- 
Lee display unit, for instance, is just 
one of many approaches we employ 
to make it easier for the dealer to sell 
hats. 

This unit was the result of a field 
trip I made in the spring of 1953. 
Many dealers didn’t know how to 
display hats properly. Style values 
and promotional values often were 
lost. Too many dealers simply put a 
few hats in their windows, often with 
only a price tag. Some trimmed their 
windows and others used an outside 
trimmer, often unfamiliar with the 
merchandise. 

Emanuel A. Korchnoy, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing, and I both felt that a special unit, 
small yet flexible, dramatic yet inex- 
pensive, would have wide appeal 
Several model units were tested for 
their ability to be set up and taken 
down, but plastic clips to hold the 
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Masonite turned soft in the heat of 
the windows. A special spring clip 
was developed, and stands were 
changed to prevent rocking. It was 
found that the variety of display 
could be increased by providing one 
color on each side of the Masonite 
board, and the unit was made so it 
could be refinished and new trims 
added. 


> Introduced in our fall-winter 1953 
selling season and now being used 
again our spring-summer 1954 cam- 
paign, the Module-Lee unit is billed 
by us as “the first great advance in 
hat display since the electric bulb.” 
There is nothing to nail, paste or sew, 
and it sets up in minutes without a 
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Module-Lee . These illustrations 
show the versatility of the Module-Lee 
display unit developed by Frank H. Lee 
Co. The top picture shows one of the dis- 
plays possible by combining two of the 
units. The illustration to the left shows 
a single unit in use. The lower picture 
shows the components of a single unit 


single tool. It contains everything 
needed to trim a window. And it sells 
hats. The unit consists of: 

e A 4x18” Masonite pegboard, 
painted light gray on one side and 
light green on the reverse. 

e A heavy-duty wrought iron easel 
stand. 

e Six wireform hat supports. 

e A die-cut 10” dimensional identi- 
fication plaque. 

e A 10” diameter circle for reader or 
display cards. 

e A 14” painted wood triangle for 
reader cards. 

e Monthly foliage trims. 

e Clamps, supports, bolts and as- 
sorted hardware. 

Lee has made 300 of these display 
units for our franchised dealers, who 
purchase them for $20 apiece. Those 
of our 3,000 accounts who already 
have them continue to use them sim- 
ply by ordering sets of foliage trims 
for $2.50. Some dealers use them 
singly, others have them in pairs or 
threes. Because the units are flexible 
they are used in various ways: 

e Set up in a single corner or in a 
solid bank of windows. 

e Placed in hat departments for open 
selling. 

e Displayed in 
proper clothing. 
e Used vertically or horizontally. 

e Changed daily, weekly or monthly 
to highlight styles, such as light- 
weights or sports hats, and features, 
such as ovals or new season colors. 


conjunction with 


> The Module-Lee is part of our ad- 
vertising service to dealers, who re- 
ceive a large, comprehensive sales 
aid booklet each season listing a pro- 
motion-of-the-month throughout the 
year. It tells them, for example, the 


number of selling days and Saturdays 
and the average hat department vol- 
ume. It also specifies how they can 
strive for particular goals through: 

e A promotion theme .. . For in- 
stance, in January, “We’re Hat Head- 
quarters for Men of (City).” Differ- 
ent display cards are available each 
month. It is suggested that dealers 
publicize extras each month, in this 
particular instance a fresh brushing 
and steaming service for Lee hats 
they’ve sold .. . and all other brands. 
© Supplementary promotion... An- 
other approach suggested is “Hats for 
Folks Headin’ South.” Coordinate 
displays, on-the-floor sales remind- 
ers boost extra volume. 

e Feature styles ... For each month 
we list specific hats which fit into 
promotional themes. 

e Window Displays . . . Through il- 
lustrations varied approaches are 
shown which can be used with one or 
more Module-Lee units. 

e Direct mail ... Full color 3'4x 
64,” inserts, imprinted with the store 
name, are available at cost for mail- 
ing in time with dealer promotion, 
and suggested copy for a letter to be 
mailed separately is given. It can be 
sent to persons on the personal trade 
file and regular customers, and to 
those on special lists from the phone 
book, city directories and business 
firms. 

e Publicity . . . News releases and 
glossy photos, 30 and 60-second radio 
spot announcements and 20-second 
tv spot films and slides are supplied 
free of charge, via requests on post- 
cards, letters or order cards. 

e Additional Ideas ... One month it 
is suggested that bins be placed on 
the street to collect old straw hats... 
or order a showing of the Lee 20- 
minute color movie showing how 
hats are made. At election time, pre- 
sent hats to local candidates of both 
parties. Assign trained salesmen to 
wait on new customers bringing in 
gift certificates for redemption. Or- 
der hat miniatures. 

e Checklist . . . This is a reminder 
on staff meetings, balanced inven- 
tory, and a promotion calendar show- 
ing the status of orders for window 
material, mailings, newspaper ads 
and followups. 

In the same kit are shown full- 
color advance proofs of national ads 
Lee runs in Collier’s, Esquire and 
Look, plus what’s available in news- 
paper ad mats to tie in with the na- 
tional program and the dealer pro- 
motions-of-the-month. This section 
contains an art file of hat illustrations 
already screened for reproduction 
and order cards for merchandising 
aids .. . display units, match folders, 
hat bags, mats, etc. 


> Another phase of our sales promo- 





tion program is the Gold Key sales 
training course, which has graduated 
2,018 salesmen. The keys, worn in the 
lapel, are patterned after the Phi 
Beta Kappa national honorary scho- 
lastic fraternity emblems, and are 
presented to graduates after they 
have finished the ten-lesson course. 
Keys and diplomas are presented si- 
multaneously at retail establishments 
throughout the country, along with a 
telegram of congratulations from 
Lee’s sales office in New York City. 

These courses represent the dis- 
tilled scientific selling experience of 
thousands of leaders in the retail 
field, particularly in men’s hats. The 
emphasis is on practice, rather than 
theory, and the you appeal. Each les- 
son has a 30-second closing quiz as 
a review of the text. 

This course is Lee’s solution for the 
manufacturer who often loses a sale 
in the store because the retail sales- 
man is uninformed or indifferent. 

_This problem, inertia among sales- 
men, is one of the manufacturer’s 
biggest problems. Given the right 
kind of material properly presented, 
salesmen receive direct help from the 
Gold Key course and follow up with 
increased sales. Some men do the 
work at home, others after hours or 
during quiet periods. Here is some 
indications of the lessons’ scope: 

e Lesson 1... It’s news to the sales- 
man that the U. S. hat business runs 
$200,000,000 yearly. It is also pointed 
out that two of every five men don’t 
buy hats, meaning that one sale to 
each non-wearer would set sales fly- 
ing. 

e Lesson 2... This deals with plan- 
ning the hat department, finding the 
right location, how to pick the right 


Gold Key . This award is presented to 
those who complete the sales training 
course developed by Lee 





vt costs you NO MORE 


TO GET THE BEST FROM \ 


HOLINWOOD } ¥ 


America s Largest Tia 
of Super-Durable 


GLEAN-SATIN 


ADVERTISING 


When cost factors count, you need not 
sacrifice quality. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century, we’ve been making 
fine, result-full banners for Famous 
Names in American Business at prices 
that are right for every budget... 
banners that sell the customer, re-sell 
the dealer... banners that build prestige 
.. banners that do a job well in stores, 
showrooms, shops... banners that stay 
beautiful and stay wp—their usual life 
is well over a year! 


Our experienced staff of consultants is at 
your service...our huge facilities prom- 
ise prompt deliveries in any quantities. 


PT Tas 
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fixtures, how to set up proper light- 
ing and attractive displays. 

e Lesson 3... Ina series of easy- 
to-absorb pictures, it is explained 
how hats are made and how to keep 
tabs on stock. 

e Lesson 4... This contains meth- 
ods of arranging and promotion, good 
housekeeping, how to open a sale, 
how to select the right hat to show 
for the various types of faces. 

e Lesson 5... Presented here are 
details on coordinating wardrobe 
colors, why new style adds interest 
to the sale, how to close the sale. 
Salesmen are given specific instruc- 
tions in shaping hats, making the 
crease, and how to keep it looking 
new and attractive. 

e Lesson 6...This one demonstrates 
how to follow up the sale by estab- 
lishing a personal trade file and 
building a mailing list with specific 
material. 

e Lesson 7 . . . Planning successful 
promotions is teamed with easy-to- 
follow charts showing how these can 
be worked to make sales. 

e Lesson 8 .. . This includes addi- 
tional sales points . . . fashion color, 
specialty hats, straws, lightweights 
and pre-shaping. 

e Lesson 9 . . . Methods of selling 
hats in pairs and dozens are ex- 
plained here, along with the idea of 


New Gleem Toothpaste for people who 





Lee Display . . . In addition to its Module- 
Lee display unit, Lee provides dealers with 
other effective displays, such as the one 
shown above. It features a bubbling ther- 
mometer. 


a hat wardrobe and how to tell cus- 
tomers whether the hat they’re buy- 
ing is correct for their items of ap- 
parel. 

e Lesson 10... Finally, we touch on 
opportunities in the business, and in- 
ventory control. 


>For our franchises we also have a 
unique contest to encourage men’s 
wear dealers to create and set up 
traffic-drawing window displays 
based on the central theme of adven- 
ture. Developed to promote sales of 
the lightweight Adventure hat, 
“America’s largest seller,” this con- 
test demonstrates that sales increase 


sharply when dealers pick one item 
and promote it with imagination and 
initiative. 

The 1954 contest offered two out- 
standing prizes... two of the newest 
famous-make color tv sets as soon as 
they come from the factory. One 
went to the hat buyer of the win- 
ning store and the other to the dis- 
play manager. Ten runners-up each 
received a Rotiss-O-Mat broiler. 

To enter, dealers set up a show 
window featuring the hat, photo- 
graphed the set-up, and sent the pic- 
tures to Lee’s New York office. Writ- 
ers and editors of men’s publications 
served as judges. This was the third 
Adventure contest. Last year the 
prize was an all-electric kitchen, and 
the one before that was a Nash Ram- 


bler. 


>The new Bon Voyage hat, crush- 
able and packable, together with its 
ultra-modern container, receives in- 
dividual promotion, too. The appeal 
of the hat, which is a blend of Du- 
Pont’s Dacron polyester fiber and 
fur, is to men who want an extra 
chapeau to take along on a trip, stu- 
dents who can roll it up and put it 
in their pockets, salesmen with no 
place to hang their hats, gift pur- 
chasers, sportsmen and motorists. 
The container, designed by Jack 


Here’s why FALPACO 
Quality brings out 


cant brush after every meal! 


the most in EYE APPEAL! 


Before car cards can put over their sales message success- 
fully, they must first get and old attention! When they 
are lithographed on FALPACO Coated Blanks, they 
start with a three-way advantage in this important phase 
of Eye Appeal, namely: 


JUST ONE BRUSHING 
destroys decay- and 
odor-causing bacteria! 


1. Uniform printing surface that assures the finest 
reproduction. 2. The elimination, by the FALPACO proc- 
ess, of most of the tendency to curl, shrink or stretch— 
due to atmospheric conditions. 3. Special offset coating— 
100% casein-sized. Brilliant blue-white color. 

These FALPACO qualities mean Excellence in the final 
job, either by offset or letterpress—for car cards, displays 
and calendars, etc. This eye appealing car card was 
produced by offset lithography for Procter and Gamble 
Co. by Spurgeon Tucker, New York, in 6 colors on 5 ply 
FALPACO, coated one side, special coating for offset 


Ask your paper merchant for samples and prices. 


FA LU LA H PAPER COMPANY 


New York Office—500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36¢ Mills: Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Display Package . . . This container de- 
signed by Jack Marshad, Lee art director, 
does double duty by serving both as a 
hat box and an effective display piece. 


Marshad, Lee art director, can be 
used to keep the hat or other items, 
and is given to the dealer and cus- 
tomer without charge. It resembles 
a steamship funnel. Printed in red 
and black, its sides are overprinted 
with confetti and streamers. Simu- 
lated look-through portholes suggest 
the idea of cruises and travel and 
permit customers to note the color 
of the hat inside. The containers, 
dealers are reminded, can be lined up 
in a window or counter behind a spe- 
cial display cut-out resembling a 
steamship about to sail. 

Lee’s program to spur impulse 
sales never ends. Lee tries to antici- 
pate the need for new hats. And it 
tries to anticipate the problems of the 
dealers through a program of pre- 
thinking for them. Any one of the 
approaches Lee uses, such as the na- 
tional advertising or the Module-Lee 
display units, is just a small part of 
the complete package. Even the re- 
ception room of the New York sales 
office is done in hat department style, 
with actual displays. Put them all 
together . . . the sales aid kit, the 
Gold Key course, the Adventure dis- 
play contest, unique new hats and 
packaging . . . and it all adds up to 
more sales. 44 


Announce Display Awards 
In Canadian Competition 


Seventy-two Canadian companies 
and advertising suppliers, designers 
and producers were presented with 
awards for their entries in the 1954 
Canadian Point-of-Purchase Adver- 
tising Competition. The awards were 
announced at the second Canadian 
Point-of-Purchase Conference held 
in Toronto. 

Sponsored by the Packaging Assn. 
of Canada, the competition was open 











Progress Report +1 


NEW DISPLAY CENTER 
IS GREAT SUCCESS 


Substantial Volume Of Business Already Placed 
150 Suppliers Rush To Exhibit In FREE Space Area 
Original PAID Space Area Sold Out In 10 Days 


FIRST SIX WEEKS 


428 Requests for Invitations from Key Advertising and Sales Executives 
232 Visits by Important Display Buyers 
83 Jobs Assigned or in the Works 


ACTUAL BUSINESS ALREADY BOOKED 
PROVES CENTER’S VALUE 


%& NEW SPACE NOW AVAILABLE 


PAID SPACE (Supplier chooses what he wishes to display in his own space— 


can be used as New York showroom) 


Wall Space Dimensions 


8 Panels (Perforated Board) 
n8! 
5 Half Rooms eee le 
x9 
1512’ x 9 
14 x 15’ 
23’ x 15’ 


Per Annum* 


$300.00 each 
$650.00 
$650.00 
$750.00 
$750.00 
$750.00 


7V2' x 9 
|. 4 x 9 
a 23 


* Includes heat, light and cleaning 


FREE SPACE (Center's Editorial Staff selects individual new ideas for exhibit 


without charge—Alll displays will be labeled with supplier credits) 
Room for Approximately 50 More Displays of Varying Types 


ADVERTISING DISPLAY CENTER, 


THE FIRST PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF ALL TYPES OF DISPLAYS UNDER ONE ROOF 


A Time Saver 


INC. 


A Storehouse of New Ideas 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS IT 


For Literature and Invitations, Write or Call 
Advertising Display Center, 58 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., LExington 2-1665 
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17S GREAT / 
UT ate ey 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED DOUBLE - COATED 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVE STRIP — 


Exceedingly strong adhesive tack over- 





ya small additional 
cost, TWIN-STICK 301 
on the back of easel dis- 
plays allows the display 
to be mounted on any 
vertical surface when 
counter space is not 
available. 


TeTul-y Me oolole- Maa 1-1-1 8 


@ WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
AND SAMPLES TODAY 
ADHERES ) b| RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
TO ANY 
SURFACE urd 
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Easy Way to 
Stay on the Ball 


Dozens of readers, and = advertising 





agency executives in 


particular, have 


written us to the effect that Advertising 


Requirements is one book that enables 


them to stay on the ball. The president 


of one New York Agency, for example, 


says “Advertising Requirements is help 


li} ing me to keep my staff up to date. I 


am requesting that all creative and pro 


duction personnel read it thoroughly 


If you 


have any doubts about 


seeing 


every issue, we suggest you use the 


book to 


reply card in the front of the 


enter your own personal subscription 


at once 




















IT’S 
ae 


FOR STYROFOAM 


Plastic displays, in- 
telligently created 
and delivered on 
time. Glo-Brite is 
the top fabricator of 
quantity Styrofoam 
displaysin stock 
items for the Christ- 
mas season and for 
cool summer dis- 
and, in fact, 
any part of displays, 
designed to 

a holiday or 
effect. 


plays 


create 


cool 





Choose from a wide 
selection of Sno- 
Balls, 2” to 12” di- 
ameter, Sno-Bells, 
Sno-Men, Sno- 
Canes, etc. Complete 
range of sizes and 
promptly available. 


1” to 6” thick—3’ 


shapes and 


blocks are 


to 9’ long——12” to 24” long 


Write today for complete information. 


& 
= 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. AR 


6415 N. California Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 
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Canadian Winner. . . This Bauer & Black 
display was a first prize winner in the 
non-permanent, animated dispenser clas- 
sification in the Canadian Point-of-Pur- 
chase Advertising Competition. 


to all point of purchase displays de- 
signed and produced in Canada. This 
year’s competition comprised 10 dif- 
ferent classifications with first prizes 
awarded in each classification. The 
first prize winners were: 

e Interior Displays, permanent, ani- 
mated ... Fontaine Watch Co. Ltd.; 
producer and designer, Vincent de 
Vita Enterprises. 

e Interior Displays, permanent, stat- 
ic .. . Dow Brewery Ltd.; producer 
and designer, International Adver- 
tising Products Co. 

e Interior Displays, non-permanent, 
animated .. . International Silver Co. 
of Canada; producer, J. H. Street & 
Co.; designer, Gordon Davis. 

e Interior Displays, non-permanent, 
static—Section A ... John Forsyth 
Ltd.; producer, Sampson-Matthews 
Ltd.; designer, J. S. Hallam. 

e Section B ...Canada Packers Ltd.; 
producer, Sampson-Matthews Ltd.; 
designer, A. J. Casson and J. G. 
Gauthier. 

e Section C ... Orient Hosiery Mills 
Ltd.; Producer and designer, Rolph- 
Clark-Stone Ltd. 

e Dispensers, permanent, animated 
.. . Parker Pen Co. Ltd.; producer 
and designer, Vincent de Vita Enter- 
prises. 

e Dispensers, permanent, static . . 

Allied Toiletries Ltd.; producer and 
designer, Vincent de Vita Enter- 
prises. 

e Dispensers, non-permanent, ani- 
mated ... Bauer & Black, Division 
of Kendall Co.; producer and design- 
er, Gorrie Advertising Service Ltd. 

e Dispensers, non-permanent, static 
... W. J. Gage & Co.; producer, Telfer 
Paper Box Co. 





TUTTI 


ind 





TIMEX needed new design and 
quick production of this animated 


counter casé 


We provided both. From scratch 

we produced thousands of these 
complicated units in less than 
eight weeks. 


By reason of our central location, 
they saved thousands of $ in ship- 
ping costs. 


- ae 5 le a oan 


Specialists in Design and Production 
of Counter and Floor Merchandisers 


11 E. Walton Place, Chicago, Illinois 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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TIPS by noted 
expert for the 


Production Man 


Kenneth Butler is nationally recog- 
nized as an outstanding authority on 
all matters concerning production. His 
weekly articles in Advertising Age 
have been so widely praised that we’ve 
made a valuable Handbook of the best 
of them. For a mere $3 you may have it 
FREE ... with a whole year—52 issues 

of The National Newspaper of Mar- 
keting. 


Free—TIPS Handbook 


Mail the coupon 
below for quick 
action. We'll bill 
you later if you 
like. You must 


, be satisfied— or 





your money 
back. 





Advertising Age 

200 E. Illinois St. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please enter my l-year (52 
scription at your regular $3 price with a 


issues) sub- 


money-back guarantee of satisfaction, and 
send to me free and postpaid Kenneth But- 
ler’s helpful handbook, TIPS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION MAN. 


Name Title 
Business 
Home 
Firm 
City 
State 

C} $3 enclosed 


Address 
" Z 
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") Bill Firm 


le 


Bill Me | 
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e Experimental Displays . . . Impe- 
rial Oil Ltd.; producer, Sampson- 
Matthews Ltd.; designer, H. V. Shaw. 
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Weatherproofing Process 
Described by Arvey Corp. 


Arvey Corp. (Chicago) has issued 
a folder describing its process that 
weatherproofs cardboard displays for 
use outdoors. Called Impervo, the 
process is guaranteed to protect the 
printed colors and the cardboard of 
display pieces from rain, snow, and 
other weather conditions. 

Included with the folder is a clever, 
die-cut cardboard sample that fea- 
tures a baby in diapers and the copy, 
“Wet? So What! Impervo, the origi- 
nal weatherproof outdoor cardboard 
display can’t wet through.” Arvey 
suggests that the piece be soaked in 
water to test its waterproof qualities. 


For your copy circle No. 118 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Motion Display Devices 


Described In Brochure 


A line of electric motion display 
devices is described and illustrated 
in a brochure distributed by Brevel 
Products Corp. (New York). In 
Brevel’s line are tree or pole turners, 
turntables, ceiling turners, motor 
boxes, skeleton turners and rotating 
electric units, as well as some special 
devices such as a mystery motion 
display and mystery motion tier 
structure. 

The units range in size from 614x 
334” and a 25 lb. capacity to 5%x23” 
and 250 lb. capacity. The mystery 
motion unit provides a seemingly hit 
or miss motion pattern, moving mer- 
chandise back and forth and around 
on a smooth carrier platform. The 
mystery motion tier structure has 
shelves that move back and forth. 
The Brevel brochure also shows a 
battery-powered unit—a _ turntable 
which operates on 1!2-volt standard 
flashlight batteries. 

The brochure illustrates all the 
sample units and also shows several 
advertisers’ display uses of them. 


For your copy circle No. 119 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Design Letters To Fit 
Over Fluorescent Bulbs 


Display letters that fit over fluor- 
escent light tubes have been devel- 
oped by Uni-Ventions Co. (New 
York). The letters are interchange- 
able and available in a variety of 
colors, and by placing them over the 
fluorescent tubes, a neon sign effect 
is created. 

Named Glo-Let, the letters can be 
used in a variety of ways, such as 


“KNOW WHAT” COMES FIRST! 


Of course we’re proud of our production facilities and 
our “Know-How”, but to do the best job of selling 
your product we feel that Knowing What to do comes 
first. 

You can depend on our merchandising staff and 
their twenty years of TEAM experience to apply this 
important “Know What’ 
to your selling program. 


CREATORS AND 
PRODUCERS OF 


Send for booklet, 
“WHAT MAKES US TICK?” 


®@ Member 


Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute, Inc. 


CUT Stitt tl 
3114 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit 8, Michigan 
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MOTION DISPLAYS 


. and Hansen SYNCHRON Timing Motors 
are the choice of the industry for such 
varied jobs as operating clocks and turn- 
tables, turning pages of jumbo books, 
and similar operations requiring high 
power at slow speeds. They are 
sturdy, dependable, adaptable, and 
long-lived! 


SYNC WON" 


TIMING MOTORS 


operate displays smoothly, without 
vibration . . . pull up to 8 in. oz. at 
1 RPM... operate in any position 

- are available with gear trains 
to convert any speed. Hansen en- 
gineers will work with you to devel- 
op special applications for your re- 
quirements, present or contem- 
plated. Write for details. 


HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PRINCETON 11, INDIANA 
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for the name of a shop, announcing 


special sales, for slogans, depart- 
mental signs, etc. The Glo-Let dis- 
plays also can be used to light an- 
other display. 
Additional details 
from Uni-Ventions. 


are available 


For your 
Reader's 


copy circle No. 120 on the 
Service Card inside back cover 


Examples of Six Kay 
Displays Illustrated 


In a sprightly little folder, Kay 
Inc. (New York) has shown six ex- 
amples of different types of displays 
that the company has produced for 
a variety of advertisers. The folder 
also illustrates, with a series of lively 





Tadley ferthid 


xi PRL book. 





drawings, the design and survey 
services offered by the company. 

The six displays are: Rheingold 
permanent identification plaque; a 
“custom-built” point of sale program 
with a series of dealer signs for 
Meadow Gold ice cream; a plastic 
illuminated sign for Dutch Boy 
Paints; a counter merchandiser for 
Squibb; the well known Color Gal- 
lery display for Dutch Boy paints 
and a large floor merchandiser for 
Squibb products. 

Photographs of each of the dis- 
plays and descriptions are printed 
on a long continuous sheet that un- 
folds in the booklet like a railway 
timetable. On the back of the sheet 
are the drawings showing the com- 
pany’s various services. 


For your copy circle No. 121 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 


Visking Introduces Cloth 
Window “Stikon” Displays 


A new type of decal, the window 
“Stikon,” made of cotton and rayon 
fabrics, has been developed by the 
Fabrics Division of Visking Corp. 
(Terre Haute). Called the Viskon 
“Stikon,” the new displays are pro- 
duced from _ starch-bonded, 
woven fabrics. 


non- 


The “Stikon” decals can be applied 
directly to display windows, mirrors 


Lifelike Action in Your Displays 
Sets Sales JUMPING! | 


Use Low-cost BATTERY- OPERATED 


HANKSCRAFT DISPLAY MOTORS 


@ Effective, full, correct silent motion assured 


@ Long sustained motion provided for motor with single, 
standard, harmless flashlight battery 


®@ Lightweight, compact, self-contained, stable 





®@ No electrical outlet needed 


frame construction 


THE HANKSCRAFT CO. 


Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


@ Economical, safe, dependable — rigid 


Please send me FREE manual on Hankscraft Display Motors. 






















Cloth Decorations . . 
Christmas display pieces were made from 
Visking Corp.’s new starch-bonded fabrics 
and are called ‘’Stikons’’. The decal-type 
pieces are self-adhesive and easy to apply. 
They are available 


. These attractive 


in either cotton or 
rayon. 


and other smooth surfaces. Self-ad- 
hesive, the “Stikons” reportedly do 
not wrinkle, can be left up indefin- 
itely without “aging” and are easily 
removable. The starch-bonded cot- 
tons and rayons can be easily die 
cut and take to bright, printed colors. 
The “Stikons” are applied by wet- 
ting the surface of the glass with 
sponge, then pressing on the display 
piece and smoothing it out. It re- 
Additional details are available. 


+ 


For your copy circle No. 122 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover. 
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manufactured by 


THE HANKSCRAFT CO. Reedsburg, Wis. 


Sales offices in these principal cities: 
CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA ® MINNEAPOLIS 
@NEW YORK ®@ DALLAS @ TORONTO (Ontario) 

SAN FRANCISCO (Erlach Lee Company) 
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By Mail 


Rolled Steel Products Corp. has used direct mail to parlay a 
$1,300 investment into a $7 million annual volume in just 
eight years ... an unusual advertising success story. 


Bystanders who watched Seymour 
Waldman sticking stamps on hun- 
dreds of envelopes in the old Chicago 
post office in 1946 saw the beginnings 
of a unique direct mail operatior * 
an industry to which selling by 1 
was practically unknown. 

Seymour Waldman is founder and 
president of Rolled Steel Products 
Corp. (Skokie, Ill.). In an industry 
that customarily sends out an army 
of salesmen to knock on purchasing 
agents’ doors, he sells steel by mail 
and by telephone. He has 12 sales- 
men, but his customers never see 
them, except when they make peri- 
odic swings through their respective 
territories or attend regional conven- 
tions of industries serviced by Rolled 
Steel. 

Waldman, then only 25, went into 
the steel business shortly after being 
discharged from the Army. His big- 
gest asset was his pre-war experience 
with two mail order companies, John 
Plain & Co. and Continental Products 
Inc. That experience had taught him 
basic mail order technique which he 
believed could be applied to the steel 
industry. 


> Armed with a veterans’ priority for 
the purchase of surplus steel (an- 
other important asset in those steel- 
scarce days) and $1,300, Waldman 
rented desk space in a Chicago office 
and put his knowledge of direct mail 
to work. 

Part of his $1,300 went for a mail- 
ing list of 1,600 names of midwestern 
steel users. He invested another 
chunk of his savings in a second- 
hand Mimeograph machine, a used 
typewriter, paper and envelopes. 

Each day he ran off a batch of de- 
scriptions of the steel he had to offer, 
folded the letters and stuffed and 
sealed the envelopes. Then he carted 
them to the post office, where he put 
on his stamp-licking act. According 
to Waldman, it wasn’t until his tongue 
was almost permanently stuck to the 
roof of his mouth that he discovered 
the post office’s automatic sealing 
and stamping machine. 

One year of this one-man direct 
mail operation resulted in sales total- 
ing $150,000. More important, it sub- 
stantiated Waldman’s conviction that 
imaginative direct mail techniques 
could be as successful in selling steel 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Stee] 


as they are in merchandising cloth- 
ing or housewares. 


>The result: Rolled Steel Products 
is now located in a modern, one-story 
office and warehouse building. Sales 
this year will total a whopping $7 
million and the net worth of the com- 
pany is estimated at more than half a 
million dollars. And the company 
pays a monthly postage bill of $2,000. 

Today—as in 1946—one of Rolled 
Steel Products’ greatest assets is its 
mailing list. Through purchases of 
new lists and the addition of names 
culled from newspapers, trade publi- 
cations and every other possible 
source, the company has built up a 
file of more than 22,000 present or po- 
tential customers. 

Each name is indexed and cross- 
indexed almost ad infinitum. Addres- 
sograph plates are tabbed so that in a 
matter of minutes Rolled Steel per- 
sonnel can select possible customers 
for any type of steel the company may 
be selling at any particular time. It is 
estimated that there are more than 
1,000 different mailing combinations. 


> To service this list Rolled Steel has 
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set up a completely-equipped, mod- 
ern printing and mail room. The 
original second - hand Mimeograph 
machine has been replaced by a 
Multilith with automatic vacuum 
feed for offset printing. A collator 
assembles pages for stapling with an 
electric stapling machine and folding 
by a Davidson folder. A Pitney- 
Bowes sealer and postage meter sub- 
stitutes for Waldman’s previous dis- 
tasteful method. 

Mailings are prepared on a Vari- 
Type machine with its wide variety 
of type faces. 

With this modern, high-speed 
equipment, 22,000 mailing pieces can 
be prepared in a matter of hours. 


> Because steel buyers are interested 
only in facts, most Rolled Steel mail- 
ings are simple presentations of the 
company’s services and current offer- 
ings. There are no “hard sell” mes- 
sages or other inducements to buy, 
except where products can be sold at 
a price lower than that offered by 
competitors. 

The bulk of the mailings—an aver- 
age of 60,000 a month—consists of fly- 
ers listing that day’s offerings. The 
815x14” flyers are factual lists of the 
types of steel available with pertinent 
information regarding weight, size, 
quality and price given in columnar 
form. 

Some flyers may be only one page; 
others may run as high as eight pages 
printed on both sides of the paper. 
One day’s flyers differ in appearance 
from those of the day before only in 
color—some are printed on white pa- 
per, others on pink or yellow stock. 
These flyers are always sent by first 
class mail. 


Direct Mail Production . . 
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. Production of direct mail at Rolled 
Steel Products Corp. is an “‘internal’’ affair. Copy is set on a 
Vari-Typer (left), then run off on a Multilith machine (upper 


center). A Davidson folder (upper right) completes the pro- 


> Another frequent mailing consists 
of 7x72” postcards printed on heavy 
colored stock and mailed under a 
postal permit. Each card is addressed 
to the attention of steel purchasing 
agents and lists type, size, gauge and 
price of available steel. Here, again, 
copy consists of straight facts without 
sales messages. 

Periodic letters go to prospective 
customers to acquaint them with the 
operations of Rolled Steel Products. 
Recipients are encouraged to fill out 
and return the enclosed postcard so 
their names can be placed on the per- 
manent mailing list. 

Prospective customers also fre- 
quently are sent requirement forms 
in the form of postage-paid self-seal- 
ers. By this method, prospects can 
be tabbed to show what types of steel 
they normally use. 

A fifth type of mailing consists of 
reprints of newspaper and magazine 
articles of interest to the steel indus- 
try in general or to particular steel 
users. 

Every mailing piece invites the re- 
cipient to call the company collect to 
place orders or obtain information. 
Customers also are encouraged to 
visit the Skokie warehouse. A Rolled 
Steel chauffeur picks up customers in 
Chicago and drives them to Skokie. 
Private offices, telephones and secre- 
taries are available at the company’s 
headquarters for the use of visitors. 


> An exception to the strictly factual 
mailings is the handsome, 22-page 
brochure prepared earlier this year 
to tell present and prospective cus- 
tomers of the company’s background 
and operations. 


Included are pictures and brief 
biographies of the company’s officers, 
department heads and regional sales 
representatives. Other photos show 
the printing and mail room in opera- 
tion and scenes from the warehouse. 
A preface describes the company’s 
founding and growth. 

The booklet was prepared and 
printed on the company’s own equip- 
ment. A loose-leaf form facilitates 
the addition of new material from 
time to time. 


> Because so many customers tele- 
phone their orders, Waldman is un- 
able to trace the bulk of his orders to 
specific mailings. However, he esti- 
mates that his company acquires ap- 
proximately 300 new accounts each 
year as a result of direct mail pro- 
motion. 

The sma. est single mail order to 
date was fc 100 pounds of steel cost- 
ing $7.50; the largest was for 3,000 
tons at a total cost of $450,000. 

The nerve center of Rolled Steel’s 
telephone operations is a huge room 
lined with blackboards. Here are 
listed steel supplies in the company’s 
warehouses, with prices, as well as 
stocks that can be obtained from 
other sources. Inventories are kept 
up to date throughout the day. 

Manning telephones in the room 
are the company’s 12 salesmen, who 
take orders coming in and call their 
own customers for possible sales. 
Waldman says that long-distance 
telephone bills for in-coming collect 
calls and salesmen’s out-going calls 
average $6,000 a month. 


> Because Rolled Steel salesmen 
work primarily by telephone, the 


duction job. Mailing is handled with addressing on an auto- 
matic Addressograph (lower center) and sealing and stamping 
by a Pitney Bowes machine (lower right). The machines are 
kept busy turning out 60,000 mailing pieces each month. 





Sales Room .. . $7 million worth of steel is sold by direct mail and telephone from 


this room at Rolled Steel Products Corp. each year. Inventory records are kept on the 
blackboards in the background so that salesmen can check on availabilities instantly. 


company has hit upon an ingenious 
device to substitute for the “personal there is a buyer’s market in steel as 
touch” ordinarily achieved by send- in most other commodities. 
ing salesmen on the road to visit cus- He contends that his company 
tomers. Letters sent by each sales- offers its customers better and faster 
man to his particular accounts bear service through daily mailings and 
a tiny, postage stamp sized photo of phone calls than can be supplied by 
the salesman near his signature. The companies whose salesmen make 
photo shows the salesman in the only periodic personal calls. In addi- 
process of telephoning his customers. tion, he is able to maintain a good 
It is designed to help the customer competitive position price-wise 
visualize the salesman he talks with through savings achieved by elimina- 
so frequently. tion of salesmen’s traveling expenses 
Mr. Waldman says his teaming up and because he needs fewer sales- 
of direct mail with the telephone is men. 44 


especially important today where 


Flexowriter Provides Modern, Galvin, Rogers or Docu- 
. on mentary — and comes in a gray wrin- 
Automatic Typewriting kle finish. 
The folder is available from Com- 
mercial Controls Corp. 


For your copy circle No. 123 on the 


Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Flexowriter, a tape-punching typ- 
writer designed to type repetitive in- 
formation automatically, is described 
in a three-way, 84x11” folder that 
is offered by the manufacturer, Com- 
mercial Controls Corp. (Rochester, 
N.. ¥.). 

The Flexowriter is a single unit 
machine, including a heavy-duty 
electric typewriter, a recorder unit 
for punching tape and a reproducing 
unit for automatically transcribing 
the tape onto the typewritten page. 

The tape can be turned off or on aon — _ 
at will so that other than the repeti- . — 
tive information can be typed on a Look, no dirty hands! A traditional 
page. The machine can be adjusted hazard of the hectograph duplicating 
to stop automatically at points where process—stained hands, clothing, busi- 
information not on the tape is to be ness machines and equipment 
added. 

The machine, which types from 
tape at approximately 100 words a 
minute, produces sharp, uniform im- 
pressions that are suitable for photo- 
offset reproduction, according to the 
manufacturer. 

The Flexowriter is 174x20x10” 
and weighs approximately 135 lbs. It 
is obtainable in eight type styles — 
pica, elite, secretarial, bold face, 


may be 
on the way out because of a new hecto- 
graph master unit containing no water- 
soluble dyes that is being produced by 
Columbia Ribbon Carbon Mfg. Co. (Glen 
Cove, N. Y.). Columbia demonstrates its 
new unit by using two beakers of water. 
The one on the left contains a section of 
the new unit, while the beaker on the 
right contains a piece of a conventional 
hectograph unit. Note the difference in 
the water. 





SEND YOUR CATALOG 


AND 1°" CLASS LETTER 
TOGETHER IN 


De 


Ue ENVELOPE 


@ Envelope compartment is integral 
construction... not pasted on... 
can’t snag or pull loose. 


@ Safety Signal Flap exclusive with 
Du-Plex warns not to overlook 
letter on face. 


@ Write for Du-Plex samples and 
prices ... No obligation! 


ONVELOPE CORPORATION 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL 


. . . for more details circle 193, page 111 





PERSONALIZED SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 
WITH YOUR ADS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


“You mail it’ 


It’s new, exciting and adds romance to any serv 
ice or product. Pulls fabulous returns. Economical 
in small quantities. Readily adaptable to your 
company 

Agency and free lance advertising men, Art Stu 


9 


jios and Commercial Photographers are invited 
to investigate this effective, adaptable and com- 
missionable new direct mail selling tool 


WRITE MANNION 
Publishers of “Graphic Review’ 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


. . for more details circle 219, page 111 





addressing 


with Carbo-Snap is easy! No high 

priced operators or expensive equipment 
needed. Use your typewriter, your 

typist plus Carbo-Snap. Send for free samples 
and the complete story. 


Penny Label Company 7 fey 
11A Murray Street New York 7, WN. Y —_ 


. . for more details circle 232, page 111 


MAKE ‘EM LAUGH! 


Friendly prospects buy quicker. Make 
yours laugh with the “‘Let’s Have Better 
Mottoes” monthly mailings. Unusual— 
ef fective—economical—exclusive. Write 
for details on your business letterhead 


FREDERICK E. GYMER 
2121 E. 9th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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A job, well-done, brings a satisfied smile to a clients face. We here at CM&SH 
always work for this smile. A smile today can mean a photoengraving order tomorrow. 


Our business today is built on yesterday’s satisfied smiles. 


Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 


America’s finest photoengraving plant 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 1] 
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PHOTOENGRAVING & PLATEMAKING 


Etched lype 


versus 


rlectrotyped Patches 


An agency was curious about the comparative values of 
two different methods of reproducing type. ...so they 
conducted a survey to establish the ‘“‘best’’ method. 


By Roy Reel 
Account Executive 
Carter Advertising Agency Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Not so long ago, our agency had to 
solve—and solve fast—that old prob- 
lem: Does type that is etched into 
the original engraving reproduce as 
well as type that is electrotyped and 
patched in the original plate? And is 
the added time and expense needed 
to worry about patching electrotyped 
type into position always justified? 

Here’s why we had to settle the 





question to our own satisfaction so 
fast. One of our biggest clients was 
ready to demand that we never etch 
type in plates sent to national or 
trade magazines or newspapers. And 
the client had such “hot” ads that 
there was scarcely enough time to 
make a complete plate, not to men- 
tion a plate with electrotype patches, 
by the various deadline times. Tak- 
ing added time for a patch was al- 
most impossible. 


So we rushed letters to magazines, 
engravers (local and out-of-town) 
and to fellow members of the Na- 
tional Advertising Agency Network. 


To NAAN members we asked three 
questions: 
1. On what per cent of all ads do 
you engrave the type matter? 
2. On what per cent of ads for large 
circulation consumer publications do 
you engrave the type matter? 
3. If you prepare plates both ways, 
what determines which method you 
use for any particular ad? 

We asked magazines and engrav- 
ers what per cent of plates they re- 
ceived had patched electros of type 


>Our production procedure at the 
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time was to electrotype lock-up ads 
and type matter for large consumer 
publication ads and engrave com- 
plete plates for most trade paper 
and newspaper ads. 

We first considered our past ex- 
perience. We knew that, in most of 
our ads, it is less expensive to have 
complete plates engraved. It was 
always faster to have complete plates 
engraved. And we knew that 95% 
of our completely etched plates for 
all kinds of publications had repro- 
duced satisfactorily in the past. 

Local engravers told us that on 
90% of work done, type is etched on 
nationa!, trade and newspaper ads. 
Out-of-town engravers told us that 
on 95% of work done, type is etched 
on trade paper and newspaper ads, 
and that on 3344% of national maga- 
zine ads, type was etched. 


>Our fellow NAAN members esti- 
mated that type is etched on 67% of 
trade paper and newspaper ads, and 
that they etched type on 70% of na- 
tional magazine ads. 

One-half of the national magazines 
accepted complete plates with etched 
type. The Curtis Publishing Co. 
wrote, “Complete plates on copper 
with type etched clean and to the 
proper depth are acceptable. There is 
no reason why they will not repro- 
duce as well as a plate with type 
matter in the form of an electrotype. 
One-third of the plates we receive 
have etched type.” 

Our conclusions were that our 
original production procedures 
should not be changed. We reported 
our findings to the client, who was 


The Author 


Author Roy Reel, now assigned to 
client service activities for Carter 
Advertising Agency in Kansas City, 
came up through the production 
ranks. He was production clerk and 
then assistant advertising manager 
for Consumers Cooperative Assn.; 
production-traffic manager for Don- 
nelly Garment Co.; and assistant pro- 
duction manager and the agency's 


first traffic manager before taking 
over his present position at Carter. 
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An Expert’s Tips 








How to Prepare Good 
Reproduction Proofs 


By Philip E. Tobias 
Technical Director 
Edward Stern & Co. Inc. 
Philadelphia 





Under ordinary conditions, repro 
proofs production tends to be a trou- 
blesome operation, and the proofs 
obtained are of poor quality, consid- 
ered as photographic reproduction 
material. 


The defects which are usually 

F present in repro proofs appear in two 

ways: (1) the type is not uniformly 

covered by the ink, and (2) the 

weight or “color” of the type page 
varies from page to page. 

The important mechanical condi- 
tions which enter proof press opera- 
tion, briefly, are: 

e Mechanical perfection of the press. 
e Press cleanliness. 

e Amount of impression “squeeze.” 
e Type lock-up (controlling plan- 
arity and squareness). 

e Condition of type; face and height. 
e Ink distribution conditions, and 
ink deterioration on the rollers. 

e Ink volume. 


These details, while of obvious and 
primary importance, do not insure 
trouble-free production of high qual- 
ity repro proofs. 


>The overriding item which tends 
to make good proofs “automatic” is 
the use of a proof paper which has 
the proper characteristics, in respect 
to surface and ink receptivity. One 
such reliable paper, in our experi- 
ence, is Relyon repro proof paper, 
made by Crocker-McElwain and 
supplied by McLaurin-Jones Co. 
(Brookfield, Mass.) and its distribu- 


tors. 


























In our own practice, use of this 
paper has made repro proving a rela- 
tively non-critical operation. The 
proofs obtained have ideal photo- 
graphic characteristics. This paper, 
in effect, absorbs the minute imper- 
fections in the impression which are 
due to the type and the press. It al- 
lows a considerable range of adjust- 
ment of ink volume. 

Our cylinder packing is adjusted 
for a slight squeeze—just past the 
“kiss impression” point. While any 
good ink is adequate, we like Crowe 
heavy bond black, No. 2502. We find 
that control of page to page uniform- 
ity is facilitated by use of standard 
proofs of the various typefaces which 
are in use. A “match” proof can be 


set aside, when proving on a multi- 
page job is begun, and used as a 
standard for the job. 


> Photographic manipulation 
Moderate decrease in exposure in 
making line negatives from repro 
proofs is permissible to compensate 
for light inking, provided the type- 
face is evenly covered. This requires 
that all type pages which are set in 
the same type, and which are in- 
tended to match in type weight, must 
be treated alike. 

Since light inking usually causes 
incomplete inking of the typeface, the 
voids in the ink will photograph as 
broken or spotted areas. When this 
condition is present, it is not possible 
to obtain clean negatives by reduc- 
tion of exposure, while maintaining 
printable background density. 

Chemical reduction can be used, 
also, to remove veiling of the type in 
negatives made from “gray” proofs. 
This resource is not reliable when the 
typeface in the proof shows blank 
spots or lines and areas which are 
auite low in density. 

The effective weight of the type, in 
terms of the printed sheet, is not ca- 
pable of accurate measurement or 
estimation, as seen in the negative. 

Since there is no good substitute 
for good repro proofs, when high 
quality reproduction is desired, and 
since production of good repro proofs 
is a relatively simple matter when 
the stated requirements are met in 
the proof room, acceptance of defec- 
tive proofs cannot be recommended. 

44 





¢ C through the years SUPERIOR has become well 


known as... 


“CHICAGO'S MOST EFFICIENT PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT” 


The operation of every department has been tuned to a 
degree of speed and efficiency unapproached in the 
history of the industry! SUPERIOR ... and in Chicago 
only SUPERIOR ... operates with such remarkable 
efficiency that BIG SAVINGS in time and money are 
effected for our customers. 


If you, like so many other critical plate buyers, want to 
cut costs and get consistently better quality, by all means 
discuss your needs with a SUPERIOR salesman now. 
A fast-stepping DAYTIME operation together with 
Chicago’s largest night shop assures greater speed in getting 
your plates there on time! 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Illinois ¢ Telephone SUperior 7-7070 


Operating day and night shops with the largest night photo engraving shop in 
Chicago! Complete “Superior Service” includes: Typesetting @ Black and White 
and 4 Color Process Engraving @ Black and White and 4 Color Offset Plate Making 
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satisfied with the 
survey. 

However, we resolved to take ad- 
ditional precautions in the future. 
We now examine all type slicks and 
engravers proofs with a 10-power 
glass. Type slicks are pulled on dull 
enamel to assure blacker, sharper 
letters. And electros are sweated or 
tacked into original plates of 8 pt. 
or smaller type or any type with 
delicate fine lines or serifs. 44 


results of our 


Sensitized Paper Plate 
Completes Colitho Line 


With the release of its third offset 
duplicating sensitized plate, the Coli- 
tho Sensitized Plate line is complete, 
according to Colitho Division of Co- 
lumbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co. 
(Glen Cove, N. Y.). 

The third item in the Colitho line 
is a sensitized paper plate with a rat- 
ing of 2,500 copies. Like the other 
plates in the line, the new sensitized 
paper plate requires only one solu- 
tion to desensitize and prepare it for 
running, the Colitho Desensitizer 
which also is used for sensitized 
metal plates. The new paper plate is 
reported to be practically scratch 
proof, requiring no special handling. 

The company now manufactures 
sensitized metal, acetate and paper 
plates. 44 


Wildlife Painting . . . Minnesota Mining 
G Mfg. Co. (St. Paul) is offering a four- 
color 9x12" reproduction of this action 
painting by wildlife artist Les Kouba as 
an example of results obtained from using 
“3M” brand photo offset plates. The 
company uses a smooth, grainless alumi- 
num for surfacing the plates and reports 
‘‘deep-etch quality and perfect registra- 
tion” as a result. 


For your copy circle No. 124 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 


Globalope is Unique 
Direct Mail Service 


A personalized, attention - getting 
promotion piece that’s sure to be 
talked about is Globalope, a unique 
presentation available from Sande 
Rocke & Co. Inc. (New York). 

Here’s a recipient’s-eye view of 
Globalope. 

A yellow +10 envelope is dropped 
on your desk, with your name and 


nia 


address typed in blue ink. Also in 
blue ink is a printed legend in the 
right hand corner with an arrow 
running to your name. Says the leg- 
end, “Been around the world looking 
for YOU. Hope you get this.” The 
letter carries the customary three- 
cent stamp. 

You open the +10 envelope and 
there’s an air mail envelope ad- 
dressed to you. It looks as though it’s 
been around the world, all right, for 
it bears cancelled stamps from 
France, Greece, Turkey and China. 
Originally addressed to you at Hotel 
Maurice, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
France, the envelope is _ plainly 
marked with forwarding addresses— 
Kow Loon, Hong Kong, China; King 
George Hotel, Constitution Square, 
Athens, Greece; Parque Hotel, Istan- 
bul, Turkey. In the lower right hand 
corner is a post office stamp, “Try 


USA.” 


> By this time your curiosity really 
is aroused and you open the +9 
envelope with considerable interest. 
It contains a regular 81x11” paper 
folded three ways so that the top fold 
is seen first. Nearly one-third of the 
top part of the enclosure is a map 
of the world printed in blue. In bul- 
letin typewriter type superimposed 
on the map is the legend, “At Last 
We've Reached You, Mr.,” followed 
by your name. The remainder of the 


expert 
Service On... 


.» REILLY PLASTICTYPES 


With more and more newspapers reduc- 
ing column widths...with average 
Tact: Mie PS 
inches...it is more important than ever 
to supply newspapers with materials 
tet m AIM Lele Melle NA Late eo 


rote To 
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been known for reproductive superiority 
—and you may be sure of better results 
when you specify these feather-light 


ols 


plastic plates that cut shipping costs, too. 


do it! FY: i aa 
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1224 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Beal Fevernmani Pledge 


As a Gentleman and a Host - - 


XZ Will give full measure for value received and 
make my customers’ wishes the prime motivation of 
eee So eS SF eee eres 


J Will be congenial. friendly and sympathetic 


J Will serve only liquors of good repute. - - - 
J Will maintain my establishment as a proper 


meeting place for my patrons. - ------ -- = 


3 Will respect the high standards of my profession. 
offering only drinks properly mixed and properly served 


5 Will observe the law to its full extent, serving 


no minors nor persons otherwise unfit 


As a Gentleman and a Host, this is my Pledge 


JOHN SMITH 
SMITH’S TAVERN 
AKRON, OLD 


Sample Setting 


Public Service Approach . . . 300 line 
newspaper mats like the one pictured 
above are being made available to tavern 
owners by Continental Distilling Corp. (Phila- 
delphia). The mat is set so that newspapers 
have only to add signature copy. Distribu- 
tion of the mats, in those states where per- 
mitted by local regulations, is being made 
through Continental's sales personnel and 
independent wholesalers’ salesmen. 


COCEREUOOOECEOECEUOOURROEURCCEOORECEROEOROCEOOECEOEGRESUREDEStORRERERORCOREEE 


piece is for the advertising message. 
For companies which want to use 
Globalope, the service provides the 
masthead, message and personalized 
name in 24 pt. type, printed in black 
and blue ink, 28-lb. Biltmore Vellum 
stock, the outside +10 envelope 
(44x912”) in 20-lb. Goldenrod Bond 
(or any other color requested) im- 
printed with name and address and 
indicia for 3rd class mail, the inside 
+9 (378x878) air mail envelope (or 
any other No. 9 bond envelope re- 
quested), four foreign stamps can- 
celled and affixed, the recipient’s 
name filled in to match the “type- 
written” address on the inside en- 
velope, four forwarding addresses 
printed in black on the inside en- 
velope, the message enclosure folded 
and inserted, sealing, zoning for 3rd 
class mailing, bundling, and delivery 
to the post office. 

Prices run from 40¢ each in quan- 
tities of 1,000 to 12¢ each in quan- 
tities of 100,000. Prices on more than 
100,000 are supplied on request. 
Additional details and samples are 
available from Sande Rocke & Co. 
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Self-Mailer Simulates 
Newspaper Supplement 


A new roto-gravure direct mailer 
called “Graphic Review” is being of- 
fered advertisers by Michael Man- 
nion (Chicago). Simulating the com- 














WANTED 


Advertising Production Men 


A CH. 


to know that: 
Direct pressure “Raujmats” require two less steps 
between the original engraving and the final printing 
plate than either ad electrotypes or plastic ad plates. 
Result: 
70% 


More faithful reproduction at approximately 


less cost . . . also, package, postage and pattern 


plate charges are drastically reduced. 
“Kaupmate 
ve! They are equivalent to a job electrotype or pattern 
plate. 

“Raugmate” 


they 


” are as close to the original as they can 


are always the same size as the pattern 


are molded from. We guarantee 200 mats from 


each pattern plate. 
{LLENGE: 


We welcome 


a split run for comparison of 


“Kaugmat” reproduction with results from either ad electro- 


types ( 


yw plastic ad plates. 


TEAR SHEETS, delivery and price information furnished upon 


reques 


i. 


STEPS REMOVED IN NEWSPAPER REPRODUCTION 


KRaufmats 


Deep etch copper 


RKRaufmat 


Flat cast 


Full page mat 


Curved stere 


1441 F 


WIRE 





MAT-STEREOTYPE SERVICE 


RK 


FROM PATTS. 


AD 
ELECTROTYPES 
Deep etch copper Deep etch copper 
Mold in wax Mold in wax 
Electro mat pat 


° Flat cast 


Electro pattern 
Mold in wax 
Ad electro 


Full page mat 





Full page mat 


Curved stereo Curved stereo 


PLASTIC 
AD PLATES 


Deep etch copper 
Mold in plastic 
Electro pattern 
Mold for female pat 
Plastic ad plate 


Full page mat 


Curved stereo 


THE Kaufmann Mat & Stereotype co. 


REEMAN AVE. 





CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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i i ' BAKED MATS 

Over-Night Service: MO locp mars 

Phone ' 

FRANKLIN 2364-65 | iain 

Capacity for Large Volume NEWSPAPER 
OR WRITE FOR PRICES : ELECTROTYPES AND 
222 EAST OHIO STREET ; PLASTIC PLATES 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA : 
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Our business is photo engravings... our 
methods are mod- 
ern... our crafts- 
men are tops... 
our determination 
to please is un- 
swerving. Result: 
Engravings of out- 
standing quality. 
Color and black- 
and-white. 


Thomas F. McGrath € 


AND ASSOCIATES 

' ’ * DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 

E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
Telephone DElaware 7-5142 


eT 
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VV wey ATI ery y WYTVIVIIT YIN ¥ 
TO HAVE ALL CARS TO HAVE A COMPLETELY 
RADIO DISPATCHED AIR-CONDITIONED PLANT 


Two more important firsts to further Northwestern Photo Engraving toward the 
ultimate in service and quality . . . Since 1929, we have steadily gone forward 
with our plans of manufacturing quality photo engravings on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis. With our radio-dispatched cars and completely air-conditioned plant 
(making uniformly manufactured plates a reality), we believe that we can offer 
the most complete photo engraving service possible today . . . 


OPERATING 24 HOURS A DAY 


Call STate 2-3939 NORTHWESTERN PHOTO ENGRAVING 1 


328 S. JEFFERSON ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Gravure Self-Mailer .. . Photo shows front 
page of Graphic Review, four-page self- 
mailer simulating the familiar newspaper 
supplement. Space is provided on the mast- 
head and in advertising spots throughout 
the four pages for copy by the user. 
Twelve formats of ‘‘Graphic Review’’ are 
available. 


mon garden variety of newspaper 
roto-gravure section, Graphic Re- 
view includes interesting stock pho- 
tos with space for advertising. Pro- 
visions are made to imprint the 
masthead with dealer or company 
names. 

The Graphic Review is a single 
fold four-pager, 10x15", a little 
smaller than the average tabloid 
newspaper. Advertising space in a 
typical issue includes the masthead, 
a 24 page, two 13 pages, two 14 pages, 
an “editor’s column” and an area for 
a coupon. 

Photography is varied and includes 
scenic shots, pictures of people, 
sports and other shots of general in- 
terest. Folded once lengthwise and 
then three times, Graphic Review 
becomes a 312x7'%” self-mailer with 
space provided for addressing. Ad- 
dressing may be done by hand, ma- 
chine, with stickers or in any way 
desired, and with a permit the piece 
can be mailed for 1'%¢. 

At the present time 12 different 
formats are available, and users may 
buy a single issue or a series. 
Graphic Review is offered on a re- 
stricted basis and each format is 
varied as to pictures, space allotted 
for advertising (although the all- 
over space is about the same) and 
space position. The mailer may be 
ordered in quantities as low as 2,500. 

Specimen copies and additional in- 
formation are available. 


For your copy circle No. 126 on the 
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Conducting plant tours on a regular schedule has 
paid off in big dividends for Kaiser Steel Corp. 


By James Joseph 


The little old lady from Iowa 
walked lamely to her car, got in, 
eased off her shoes, sighed—and 
smiled appreciatively. It had been a 
great show, just as it had been for 
the 119,999 others preceding her. And 
for Kaiser Steel Corp., an increasing- 
ly successful experiment was paying 
off. 

In 1947, Kaiser’s Fontana, Cal., 
plant moth-balled its “No Visitors” 
signs, invited in 7,692 strangers, con- 
ducted them on “see-all” tours-- 
launching its post-war “open door” 
policy. This was in marked contrast 
to many other U. S. plants which 
even then were doubling their secur- 
ity forces and eagle-eyeing visitors 
as if they were foreign agents. There 
was method, however, in Kaiser’s 
seeming madness, as the past six 
years have proved. 

By 1949, some 32,000 rubber-neck- 
ers were annually gandering the 
plant’s open-hearths, its giant crane- 


ways and research labs. During 
1953’s first six months, 16,000 took the 
214-hour trek, learned about steel- 
making (and particularly Kaiser’s 
integrated processes) from iron mine 
to rolling mills. 


> Originally, George McMeans, vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
planned the tours to beckon outsid- 
ers—visiting VIP’s, municipal big- 
wigs, local service clubs. But what 
began as a modest project has be- 
come big scale entertainment — re- 
vealing to business management ev- 
erywhere. 

Kaiser has discovered some inter- 
esting facts about who takes plant 
tours—and why. It found that: 

1. Nearly 50% are private parties— 
motorists and local citizens. The mo- 
torists—from all 48 states and terri- 
tories—stop by at invitation from 
“Visitors Welcome” signs posted on 
nearby U. S. Highways 60 and 99. 
There’s big attendance by social 
groups who apparently consider a 
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plant in production more entertain- 
ing than their regular bridge games. 
2. 10% are employes — proud -as- 
punch steelworkers shepherding rel- 
atives, friends and out-of-towners. 
Of Kaiser’s 6,000 employes, more 
than 1,000 signed up for conducted 
tours during the first six months of 
1953 (some have been on half a doz- 
en.) 

3. Only 10-15% are businessmen, 
customers and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

4. Students comprise the rest. 


> Tours are increasingly effective in: 
e Recruiting workers. 

e Indoctrinating new employes. 

e Reorientating old hands to their 
importance in Kaiser’s integrated 
production picture. 

e Winning local friends. 

Little noticed incidents best point 
up what regular plant tours have 
meant to Kaiser Steel. One man 
took three excursions, finally applied 
for employment. His “sneak pre- 
view” brought to Kaiser a_ badly 
needed, highly skilled technician. 

Another, fired to enthusiasm after 
his gallivant, forthwith became a siz- 
able stockholder. Classic was the 
president of a large stove company 
who'd been buying sheet steel from 
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a Kaiser competitor. He tossed a 
$50,000 order Kaiser’s way after one 
tour. 


> Recently when one of Kaiser’s col- 
legiate guides steered his group of 
20 visitors to the blooming mill, he 
turned to a member of the party, 
“Mr. Roberts, you’re foreman here in 
the blooming mill. Won’t you tell the 
folks how your department oper- 
ates?” This is routine—with guides 
ascertaining before-hand if any em- 
ployes are in their groups. If so, they 
become stars of the show. 

To give visitors a bird’s eye view, 
engineers built special screened 
ramps and platforms overlooking al- 
most all processing units. Employes 
get a boost knowing they’re perform- 
ing before an audience. And surpris- 
ingly, among the most enthusiastic 
are oldtimers imported from eastern 
mills who in former days would have 
registered complaints about gawking 
visitors. 

Two excursions—one starting at 2 
p.m., the other at 7 p.m.—are con- 
ducted five days a week. Night tours 
are usually jammed with upwards to 
100 visitors. Daytime tours average 
about 80. 


> Visitors park in “reserved” areas 
near the plant’s cafeteria, have a cup 
of coffee while guides run through a 
10-minute historical lecture. Cafe- 
teria walls are muraled with photo- 
graphs of blast and open hearth fur- 
naces, which help to explain the 
fact-packed pamphlet, “Your Visit to 
Kaiser Steel” presented each visitor. 
After this orientation, guides chap- 
eron groups of 20 over the 2%4-hour 
“course,” moving to widely scattered 
units in car caravans (the visitors’ 
own automobiles). 

Women, not surprisingly, have 
been the most fascinated, particular- 
ly when guides boil steel production 
down to such common home denomi- 
nators as kitchen sinks, bathtubs and 
stoves. 


Pre-tour Briefing . . 
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Ringside View Special ramps and 
platforms were built by Kaiser so that 
visitors could get a safe and unobstructed 
view of operations. Above, a group 
watches operations in one of the mills 
and right, a guided group disembarks tc 
begin the tour 


The company recruits its guides (it 
has 10 of them) from local colleges, 
a selection based strictly upon per- 
sonal appearance, delivery and abil- 
ity to get along with people. After a 
week’s tours—and a minimum in- 
struction—they’re graduated to full 
guide status. 

Kaiser Steel, taking visitors more 
seriously than so-called “processing 
secrets,’ has opened its doors and 
discovered the plant tour its best 
friend-maker. 44 


‘ 


. Visitors get a free cup of coffee in the cafeteria, a booklet on 
Kaiser and an ten-minute background lecture before starting the conducted tour. 


Hotels Find Varied Use 
For Closed Circuit TV 


The Sheraton Corp., with 28 hotels 
in 25 cities in the U. S. and Canada, 
believes that closed circuit tv will 
help rather than hinder the hotel 
convention business. 

The corporation demonstrated its 
belief recently with an hour-long * 
program which was carried simul- 
taneously in Sheraton hotels in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Bal- 
timore and Washington. The show 
originated in New York, with most of 
the program being sent from the 
DuMont tv center. 

A feature of the showing was an 
explanation of a new Sheraton bond 
issue, during which audience ques- 
tions from all six cities were asked 
and answered directly by a speaker. 

By use of a split screen technique 
part of the show came from Wash- 
ington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel, where 
Walter Williams, Undersecretary of 
Commerce, spoke to the 5,000 per- 
sons in the six-city audience. 


> Sheraton has purchased four thea- 
ter-size RCA tv projectors for instal- 
lation in its New York, Boston, De- 
troit and Chicago hotels and has 





arranged to use portable large screen 
projectors, which will be stored in 
different parts of the U. S. so that a 
closed circuit network can be set up 
in as many cities as a client wishes. 


Although closed circuit business 
meetings have been held frequently 
during the past year and a half, ac- 
cording to Robin Moore, Sheraton 
public relations director, “audiences 
have had to gather in the cold en- 
virons of movie theaters, and after 
their meetings transport themselves 
back to a hotel where cocktails, 
luncheons or dinners are generally 


held.” 


He pointed out that closed circuit 
tv in hotels is much less expensive 
than the cost of hotel accommoda- 
tions and traveling to large corpora- 
tions holding sales meetings and con- 
ventions. Closed circuit tv in hotels 
can offer an hour’s show at about 
$2.40 a person, he said, while provid- 
ing all the hotel’s accommodations 
and services under the same roof. 


> Another use of closed circuit tv in 
hotels was seen recently when it was 
used during the Japanese-American 
Citizens’ League bowling tournament 
and convention at Chicago’s Hotel 
Shoreland to keep members advised 
of bowling scores and standings 
while they relaxed in their own 
rooms. The hotel also televised the 
JACL banquet and presentation of 
bowling awards, with the added fea- 
ture that after dinner members could 
enjoy a round-table discussion by 
the officers simply by sitting in their 
own rooms. 


In addition to this use of closed 
circuit tv, the Shoreland also uses 
it to show its dinner menus and as 
a paging service. 


At the Shoreland the hotel’s pro- 
grams are televised by Dage tv cam- 
eras and transmitted through a mas- 
ter antenna system to more than 200 
room tv sets. The installation, in- 
cluding the Jerrold master antenna 
system, Dage closed circuit camera 
chain and 17” Motorola receivers in 
the rooms, was made by Central 
Television Service Inc. (Chicago). 

44 


Develop New 16mm Lens 


A new Bell & Howell one inch 
f/1.9 lens for 16mm motion picture 
cameras has been made by Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson Ltd. of England. 
The new anastigmat lens replaces 
the previous one inch f/1.9 super 
comat lens and will be standard 
equipment on all Bell & Howell 
16mm cameras ordered with this 
size lens. It offers improvements in 
styling and optical performance at 
no increase in price. 44 


Audio-Vendor . . . This mechanism de- 
veloped by Cousino Inc. adapts any tape 
recorder for the playing of repeated mes- 
sages of from 15 seconds to 15 minutes 
in length. 


Cousino Develops New 
Tape Message Repeater 


An automatic message repeating 
device for use with any tape recorder 
has been developed by Cousino Inc. 
(Toledo). Called the Universal “300” 
Audio-Vendor, the device holds tape 
for a running time of from 15 seconds 
to 15 minutes. 

The mechanism can be placed di- 
rectly on the supply spindle of any 
tape recorder. It requires no adjust- 
ment, is entirely self-compensating 
and trouble-free. The tape comes 
from the center of the magazine and 
is retrieved and automatically re- 
wound on the outside after recording 
or play-back and at the exact re- 
quired uniform tension and speed to 
avoid excess in the loop. 

The integrated reel and magazine, 
338” in diameter, serves as its own 
container. It has lifetime nylon bear- 
ings requiring no lubrication. A fric- 
tion-free magnetic tape which cannot 
break or tear is used. 

A brochure describing the device 
is available from Cousino. 
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Take 3-D Pictures 


Like to take 3-D pictures of your 
family or friends? 

Realist Inc. (Milwaukee ), manu- 
facturer of the Stereo Realist camera, 
believes most folks not only like 3-D 
pictures but would welcome a chance 
to make their own. 

So the company has made arrange- 
ments with its dealers to have the 
Stereo Realist available for inter- 
ested persons. Just go to any author- 
ized Realist dealer and he will let 
you try a Realist free with flash. 
You'll pay only for the film and extra 
flash bulbs you will need. 

You needn't worry about loss or 
damage to the borrowed camera, 
either. Realist Inc. has insurance on 
each of the cameras dealers will lend 
out. 





The Most Brilliant 
Picture Available 


in CONTINUOUS 
Veh AT ERY Le 
PROJECTORS 


COUNTER 
MODEL 


New Method Merchandising 


Pictur-Vision Point of Purchase Continu- 
ous 2x2 Slide Projector is the NEW way 
of MERCHANDISING in Department, 
Variety, and all types of Retail Stores. Use 
16 beautiful Kodachrome Slides with each 
slide in view for 6-8-or 12 seconds, which- 
ever preferred, to sell at the point of pur- 
chase. Complete story can be told on any 
one product or each slide can show a dif- 
ferent product. 


Equipped with Famous 


SOLARBRITE OPTICAL SYSTEM 


Forced Air Cooling System 

3” Coated Objective Lens 

750 watt, 200 hour projection lamp 

Pictur-Record to hold 16 2x2 glass 
mounted slides 

Slides change every 6, 8, or 12 seconds 

Push Button Remote Control 

16" TV type Screen 

Sturdy lightweight metal construction 

Maple Hammertone Finish 


For Nearest Dealer Write: 


Picture Recording Company 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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Tape Playing Mechanism . . . Mode! 
PB-A2 Pentron Tape player has many uses 
for admen. 


Tape Player is Handy 
Advertising Tool 


An advertising aid that can be 
useful for spot-checking radio pro- 
grams, announcing special messages 
at point of purchase displays, pro- 
viding uninterrupted background 
music, etc. is a mechanism for play- 
ing tapes that has been introduced 
by Pentron Corp. (Chicago). 

Called the “Model PB-A2 Pentron 
Tape Player,” the unit has a self- 
contained amplifier and speaker and 
operates from any 110-120 AC out- 
let. It measures 115gx1242x934” and 
weighs 22 pounds. The list price is 
$119.50. 

Equipped with dual-track head, 
full width heads for higher fidelity 
and broadcast purposes are available 
at a moderately higher cost. 

The tape player, which accommo- 
dates standard 5” and 7” reels, can 
provide up to four hours uninter- 
rupted playing when a 10%” reel is 
used. Fast forward and _ rewind 
speeds and footage scale make selec- 
tion of any desired recording on the 
reel quick and easy. 

By utilizing a continuous tape 
magazine it is possible to provide 
repeated messages or musical selec- 
tions up to 10-minute lengths. Com- 
plete details and illustrated litera- 
ture are available. 
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How to Increase Sales 
By Use of Slide-Charts 


Seven ways salesmen can use 
slide-charts to get more orders is the 
subject of a new 28-page booklet, 
“Seven Ways to Help Salesmen Get 
More Orders,” being offered by Per- 
rygraf Corp. (Maywood, Il). In full 
color, the booklet is completely illus- 
trated to show more than 80 types of 
slide-charts, while the text is devoted 
to capsule case histories of successful 
uses of these aids. 
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The seven uses of slide-charts in- 

cluded in the booklet include: 

e To build a “cream” prospect list. 

e To inject the project into buying 
talks. 

e To put answers at the salesman’s 
finger tips. 

e To funnel demand to fewer styles 
and sizes. 

e To suggest related equipment. 

e To present the sales story graphi- 
cally. 

e To make sure your product is used 
right. 

Custom made slide-charts are ob- 
tainable from Perrygraf, or the com- 
pany will suggest improvements for 
slide-charts already designed. Prices 
range from 3¢ to $5, with the average 
price around 15¢, according to the 
booklet, which is available on re- 
quest. 


For your copy circle No. 148 on the 
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VisualCast Projectors 
Illustrated In Folder 


Seven models of VisualCast 
opaque projectors which can pro- 
ject writing, drawings or transpar- 
ent pictures are illustrated in a 
folder available from the manufac- 
turer, Victorlite Industries Inc. (Los 
Angeles). 

Each of the models will project 
black and white or color transpar- 
encies. They may be projected on a 
screen or on a wall. The machines 
reportedly will project clearly in a 
lighted room and no experience is 
required to operate. The smallest 
model, the Midget, has a 5x5” cast- 
ing surface and the largest model, 
the OpaCast, has a casting surface 
of 11x11”. Four of the models have 
round casting surfaces with nine 
inch diameters. 

Three of the units come equipped 
with plastic scrolls. The user can 
write on one portion of the scroll 
and then move it, so as to write on 





“Might I ask where you were fitted for 
your present pair of glasses?”’ 








Mobile Projector Stand . . . Designed for 
ease of movement in the meeting room, 
this stand for sound slidefilm projectors 
stands 37°’ high and will hold 100 Ibs., 
accommodating most 16mm sound motion 
picture projectors, tape recorders and rec- 
ord players. The second shelf is for film 
cans, records and meeting guides, while 
the lower shelf is for a speaker and acces- 
sories. The mobile stand is produced by 
Jack C. Coffey Co. (Wilmette, Ill.) and is 
shipped unassembled. Approximate ship- 
ping weight is 17 Ibs. 

the next clear portion. One of the 
advantages of the projectors, as ex- 
plained in the folder, is that the 
user can face his audience while 
speaking and demonstrating. The 
folder also describes VisualCast 
transparencies, which the company 
will prepare to order. 
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Portable Cabinet Designed 
To Carry Small Equipment 


Portable cabinets designed so 
servicemen, repairmen, demonstra- 
tors, salesmen and doctors can carry 
supplies with them have been added 
to the line of “See-Thru” small parts 
drawer cabinets by General Indus- 
trial Co. (Chicago). 

The cabinets have non-slip han- 
dles and are constructed and tested 
to carry a 100 lb. load. Front doors 
have padlock hasps, while the steel 
backs of the cabinets have four key- 
holes for wall hanging. 

One of the popular models has 24 
plastic drawers, each 1 7 /16x234x57,” 
and one large steel drawer, 
34x1112x5%”". Dividers for the plas- 
tic drawers provide 72 adjustable 
compartments. The cabinet is fin- 
ished in silver gray and has rubber 
feet. It is priced at $15.95 postpaid. 

Literature and complete informa- 
tion may be had by writing to Gen- 
eral Industrial Co., 5738 Elston Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 44 





PRINTING & BINDING 


Putting 
ci label 


Peabody Coal Co. had a tough advertising production 
job . . . trying to figure out a way to label its coal. 


By Robert Neal 
Advertising Manager 
Peabody Coal Co. 
Chicago 


How would you label a product 
that is bathed in water, then coated 
with oil and finally subjected to a 
grinding action that accompanies the 
loading of 50 bulk tons of it at a time? 

This was one of the problems fac- 
ing the Peabody Coal Co. toward the 
end of the depression years as they 
attempted to develop acceptance of 
their coal brands among domestic 
users. It was, they discovered, not 
unlike an attempt to sell tomatoes in 
unlabeled cans. A user could not se- 
lect a brand by himself, inasmuch as 
all coal looks alike to an untutored 
eye. He had to rely on his dealer to 
make the selection for him and even 
where a dealer delivered the adver- 
tised brand instead of a substitute, a 
consumer could not feel certain he 
received what he ordered. 

The solution was particularly ur- 
gent to Peabody, which had just in- 
vested a million dollars in what was 
then an innovation in the coal busi- 
ness. They had built refining plants 
that operated under laboratory con- 
trol. They had erected huge bins, 
screens and conveyors for precise 
sizing and dust-proofing of the re- 
fined coal. The improved product was 
set apart from similar coals by new 
reasons-why in its sales story. It 
promised a strong competitive ad- 
vantage which could be fully realized 
only if the coal itself could be set 


apart from its look-alike competitors. 


> The result was a comedy of errors. 
One inspired inventor suggested a 
white coating on the coal. A clean, 
white coal, he said, would certainly 
be different and, given time to recov- 
er from the shock, attractive to a con- 
sumer. A carload was thereupon 
coated and shipped from the mine. 

Company executives were on hand 
to check the car upon arrival. What 
they saw was a sorry mess for the 
car had been rained upon en route, 
and the white coloring had run into 
patches and streaks that looked like 
nothing ever seen before. 


>Next came a chap who had con- 
cocted a tape and glue dispensing 
machine. It chopped off a strip of 
printed tape from a roll, applied liq- 
uid glue and dropped it into the coal 
as it passed over the loading boom. 
But he didn’t foresee that the coal 
would grind the paper into invisibil- 
ity by the time the car was unloaded. 

Someone else thought of coloring 
the oil used on the coal but over- 
looked the porosity factor which 
“soaked up” the color. 

To overcome that, a metallic color- 
ing was introduced into the experi- 
ments with no better result. Then a 
plan for spotting the coal with actual 
paint was tried and found imprac- 
tical. It worked on large sizes but 
the small stoker coal where the 
trademark was needed most, simply 
dissipated the color. 


> Eventually, the Fraser Label Co. 
(Chicago) suggested a printed, die- 


cut label-tag on heavy paper stock 
that was wax coated for resistance 
against moisture. It proved able to 
journey from mine to consumer’s bin 
and end up still recognizable. More- 
over a fair percentage stayed in the 
coal and they did not interfere with 
either the stoker feed or fuel bed. 
A machine was developed which 
dropped the tags into the coal auto- 
matically and at a predetermined 
rate per ton. 

That was good, but still not good 
enough. A solid red tag for example, 
would, upon becoming soiled, simply 
disappear into its black background. 
Lighter colors could be seen but too 
many would become unreadable. 


> Meanwhile, heavy foil aluminum 
had appeared on the market and had 
gradually dropped in cost to where 
its use seemed feasible. Fraser Label 
found that the aluminum could be 
printed and die-cut in one operation 
. that the same paper-tag dis- 
pensing machine could be used .. . 
and the cost held down to about $1.25 
per carload of coal. The aluminum 
also proved able to hold its shiny 
color-contrast which was accentu- 
ated by leaving one side unprinted. 
It is this metal tag which Peabody 
is now using to identify its stoker 
coal going to domestic consumers. It 
is proving a dependable method of 
labeling which is of major impor- 
tance in the company’s advertising 
which seeks a continuing stable mar- 
ket against price-cutting, unstable 
competition in the industry today. 
44 
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.. . AND | want iT YESTERDAY! 
Six months while you cooled your heeis— 
then bang! Hurry, hurry, HURRY—the cli- 

ent wants it YESTERDAY! 

It's time to call for Belford CLAREPORT* 
Binders—the new way to present facts and 
figures in a clear, concise, speedy manner 
that sells the client on the spot! 

Clareport’s* transparent front cover and 
back cover of Strathmore Beau Brilliant 
cover stock in 8 colors also makes it ideal 
for sales manuals, estimates, price lists, etc. 
Clareport's* is made to hold standard 11” x 
814” sheets or special sizes to order. 24¢ 
each for 1000, 30¢ each for 100. 

Don't delay—Send for your FREE Sample today. 


Be/ fords 
Company, Inc. ly 


317 W. 47 St., Dept. L, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-5950 


We make easel 
binders and presen- 
tation binders for 
particular sales 
problems. Write or 
phone. 





*U.S. Pat. 2480917 f 















Well over 70% of our 
customers have been 
coming back year aft- 
er year.— 

Try our services 
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CHICAGO OFFSET 
PRINTING COMPANY 


; 610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
(TELEPHONE STATE 2-3694 
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Sloves Develops Unique 
File of Presentations 


A unique method of presenting its 
products and services has been de- 
veloped by Sloves, New York pro- 
ducer of sales promotion tools. De- 
veloped in file box form, the Sloves 
Idea File consists of miniature sam- 
ples of binding materials and meth- 
ods, plus color photo file cards show- 
ing outstanding booklets, sales kits 
and catalogs. 

The basic unit is a handsome blue 





simulated leather 6x6x4”" box with a 
hinged cover. Inside are: 


e 20 numbered cards with full-color 
pictures of various types of sales 
presentations. A complete descrip- 
tion of each presentation is on the 
reverse side of the card. 


e A 4x3” pocket memo booklet 
with simulated pigskin covers illus- 
trating heat-sealed vinyl plastic used 
in presentations. 

e A spiral bound 34x54” booklet 
with two different cover styles. 

e A typical booklet, like most of the 
rest of the material in the file in 
314x514” size, illustrating Slo-Hide 
covers and Wire-O binding. 

e A plastic-bound booklet with two 
types of plastic covers. 

e A miniature stand-up presenta- 
tion with a stamped acetate cover 
and Cercla binding. 

e A Multo loose-leaf binder and 
case cover. 

Additions to the Sloves Idea File 
will appear periodically. As new de- 
velopments in the field occur they 
will be reported and new materials 
will be sampled. Unusual and inven- 
tive design ideas will be photo- 
graphed in color and reproduced on 
additional cards which Sloves will 
send out. 


The Idea File is available to exec- 
utives in selling, promotion and the 
graphic arts. It can be obtained by 
writing to Sloves, 601 West 26th St., 
New York 1. 44 


Folder Shows Examples 
Of Phono Record Ads 


If you’ve wondered about those 
4-D ads, you can find out all about 
them—Sight ’N’ Enterprises Inc. 
(New York), which originated the 
technique, has issued a brochure with 
a sample phonograph record printed 
right on the cover. 

Inside, seven examples of ads that 
have featured actual phonograph 
records are illustrated. The examples 
include such well known ads as the 
Fedders-Quigan air conditioner ad 
(March AR, page 45) and the Esquire 
Shoe Polish ad that featured a record 
of Arthur Godfrey talking. Sight ’N’ 
Sound’s own sample recording 
printed in the brochure features the 
voice of Nat “King” Cole. 

The Sight "N’ Sound records can 
be made in any size or shape to fit 
individual specifications. They can 
be made any speed—33}4, 45 or 78rpm 
—on printed sheets ranging from 
black and white to four-color proc- 
ess. The company will follow 
through on the ad or folder on every 
phase, from the original idea through 
printing and processing the sound 
track to distribution. 

The recording in the Sight ’N’ 
Sound brochure is 78rpm which can 
be removed from the brochure by 
tearing on a perforated line, and 
played on any phonograph that takes 
78 speed records. 


For your copy circle No. 127 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover. 


Travel Wheel Offers 
Dial Chart Series 


A unique series of “dial-for-infor- 
mation” promotion pieces is being 
produced by Travel Wheel Inc. (Buf- 
falo). Each of the cardboard wheels 
is 6” in diameter and provides use- 
ful information when an inside 
“wheel” is turned so that its pointer 
is opposite the proper spot. Answers 
show through a die-cut slot in the 
inside wheel. 

Among the stock wheels offered 
by Travel Wheel are: 
e A “Super Scorer’ 
bridge. 

e A Family First Aid wheel, with 
the proper treatment for common 
ailments and injuries, dislocations, 
bites, poisons and uncommon ail- 
ments. A space is provided for the 
family doctor’s name and _ phone 
number. 

e 100-Year Calendar. 

e Auto Hints—covering everything 
from fuel saving hints to reasons 
why the motor “misses.” 

e Household Hints—giving informa- 
tion on laundering, furniture, fruits, 
carpets, spots and stains, shoes, odors 
and cooking hints. 


’ 


for contract 








e Phone Wheel —a particularly 
handy gadget with spaces to fill in 
most commonly used phone num- 
bers. 

e Cocktail Wheel—including instruc- 
tions for mixing 50 different drinks. 
e By-the-Month—By-the-Year — a 
special wheel showing anniversary 
gifts for various years and the birth- 
stone and its meaning, flower, and 
color for each month. 

e Rules for Safe Driving —a wheel 
giving 40 hints for safe driving. 

e Travel Wheel—this is the basic item 
in the line, showing distances from 
a key point to various destinations, 
including routes for driving. It can 
be prepared for most any starting 
place. 

Imprinting is done on the inside 
wheel, with a relatively large space 
allocated for sales messages. Prices 
range from 5¢ each in quantities of 
50,000 to 13%¢ in 250 lots. Twin 
wheels, with a different set of “an- 
swers” on each side of the wheel, 
are available for 50% additional. 

Samples and additional details are 
available from Travel Wheel. The 
company is better known as Vari- 
print Service (Toronto) in Canada. 


For your copy circle No. 128 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 


Burrelle Offers Plastic 
Laminating For Clippings 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 
(New York) is offering a plastic 
laminating service. The company 
will laminate between two layers of 
rigid Vinylite any clipping—ranging 
in size from 1” up to an entire news- 
paper page. Prices for this service 
range from $1 per article up to 8x12” 
in size to $3.68 for a full newspaper 
page. Samples and additional details 
are available. 


} 


For your copy circle No 29 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover 


“This expert on cut-outs you hired .. . 
What's his background?” 


SERVICE; 


Combined with typographic excellence .. 


at the lowest final cost to you! 
Agency Ad Composition * WAbash 2-6800 
POOLE BROS. INC. - Chicago 


TYPOGRAPHERS * PRINTERS * LITHOGRAPHERS 
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Want to get 
more Punch 
in Sales 
Catalogs? 


call 
for —_ 
NEW Easel binders 
IDEAS merchandise- 
presentations 


Algonquin 5-2552 





lasts at least 
twice as long! 













@ Specify new Sunbonded 
DAY-GLO for your 24- 
sheet posters, bus cards, 
outdoor banners, taxi 
posters and other outdoor 
paper or cardboard ad- 
vertising. You'll get twice 
the sunlife of Regular 
DAY-GLO—even under 
blazing summer suns! 


had a ee 


FIRST NAME IN FLUORESCENT “COLORS 


VAY SS ae Oe ee a ee) 
IN CANADA: STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
4097 Madison Avenue, Montreal! 28, Quebec 
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IP| Shows Newspaper 


Colors in Two Books 


To keep pace with the constantly 
growing interest in r.o.p. color in 
newspapers, the Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of Interchemical Corp. (IPI) has 
produced two handy ink samplers. In 
addition to showing specimens of 54 
colors of ink formulated for color 
printing in newspapers, the books 
contain considerable valuable refer- 
ence material on the use of the inks. 

The larger of the books is a plastic- 
bound 71%2x10%4” sampler with stiff 
covers. The ink swatches, with each 
color shown in solid, 60%, 40% and 
20°) tints on newsprint, are attached 
to the top of each cover with a second 
and third set of plastic rings and are 
protected with acetate overlays. The 
reference material is printed on 4”- 
wide sheets bound into the center of 
the book. 

The smaller book is 634x3%%”, but 
contains most of the same material 
included in the larger volume. 


> Among the production tips given in 
the booklets are: 

e Halftone colors ... Almost any of 
the darker r.o.p. colors shown may be 
used for halftone printing. When 
running a second color with colored 
halftones, the second color should be 
lighter in value. If two colors are run 
with colored halftones, one of these 
colors should be very light and the 
other, halfway between it and the 
key color. 

e Colors for underprinting ... Many 
newspapers now offer “underprint- 
ing” for color advertising. The colors 
should be light in value and have 
what has been called “pale opacity.” 
Yellows, oranges (reduced in value), 
light blues and light greens are suit- 
able. 

e Selecting color combinations .. . 
In using the color combinations of 
one or two colors with black or any 
other combinations, bear in mind 
there are various factors which af- 
fect the result. Always use black or 
a dark color for the type matter un- 
less you are using a reverse plate. If 
you want a contrasting result to give 
maximum legibility or visibility be 
sure there is enough difference in 
value (lightness or darkness) of your 
colors. Remember that the area of 
the color affects the design. A color 
scheme which is effective with one 
distribution of colored areas might be 
less effective with a different dis- 
tribution of the colored areas. Gen- 
erally speaking, the strong, bright 
color should occupy the small area 
and a grayed color of higher or lower 
value should occupy the larger area. 
e Strong contrasts . . . Almost any 
of the yellows will work well with 
almost any of the blues and with pur- 


ple. A color surrounded by black will 
look more brilliant than one sur- 
rounded by white. Remember that 
overprinting certain colors will often 
produce a third color: blue or pea- 
cock blue over yellow will produce 
greens ...a dark blue over a bright 
red will approximate black. 

The booklets list effective color 
combinations for holidays and differ- 
ent seasons of the year, in addition 
to a listing of suggested color com- 
binations of one color with black and 
harmonious combinations of two col- 
ors with black. 

The larger book is available to 
newspapers, agencies and newspaper 
advertisers only. It can be obtained 
from any IPI office. The smaller vol- 
ume is available through AR’s Read- 
er’s Service Dept. 


For your copy circle No. 130 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover. 


Jeppesen Produces Unique 
Maps For Annual Reports 


Colorful maps of many different 
parts of the world are being pro- 
duced by Jeppesen & Co. (Denver) 
to brighten annual reports, folders 
and airline timetables. The unusual 
maps are drawn in such a way as to 
have a three-dimensional effect, us- 
ing drawings of actual mountains 
and trees much as they would look 
from 20,000 feet above instead of 
traditional flat map symbols. 

Among the many companies using 
the new maps to enliven reports, 
etc., are United Airlines, Mountain 
Fuel Supply Gas Co., several south- 
ern California gas companies, Union 
Oil Co. and Panagra airline. 

Samples of these unusual Jeppe- 
sen maps are available from Jeppe- 
sen & Co., Stapleton Airfield, Den- 
ver 7. 44 


PIA Publishes Folder 
On Printers’ Awards 


Rules, instructions and informa- 
tion on the Printing Industry of 
America’s exhibition and awards 
competition for printers’ self-adver- 
tising, sponsored by Miller Printing 
Machinery Co. (Pittsburgh), are an- 
nounced in a folder issued by Print- 
ing Industry of America (Wash- 
ington). 

A total of $3,000 will be awarded 
to winners at the annual PIA con- 
vention in Detroit Nov. 15-19. The 
contest closes Oct. 22. The competi- 
tion is open to all letterpress, litho- 
graphic, gravure, silk screen and al- 
lied process printers who may sub- 
mit examples of their own promo- 
tion pieces. 

Copies of the rules folders are 
available from PIA, 719 15th St. N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C. 44 





Therapeutic . . . Milton Grant (center), 
vice president of the Screen Process Print- 
ing Assn., introduces screen process print- 
ing as a therpeutic treatment to two 
cerebral pa!sy patients 


Screen Process Printing 


Helps Crippled Children 


Screen process printing is being 
used as a therapeutic device with 
cerebral palsy patients. It started in 
Cleveland when a local Variety Club 
sponsored a school to aid cerebral 
palsy victims. 

Milton Grant, a Cleveland screen 
printer and a member of the Variety 
Club, introduced the making of 
screen prints at the school. Various 
suppliers provided ink and paint, and 
shop personnel made several screens 
depicting nursery rhyme subjects. It 
was discovered that the pull of the 
squeeges across the screens helps to 
train both hands of the palsied chil- 
dren, as well as increasing self-con- 
fidence in the child by the production 
of an attractive print. 

Since the introduction of the 
screen “therapy” in Cleveland, a 
number of other local cerebral palsy 
foundations have since adopted the 
treatment. 44 


Hammermill Issues Handy 
Portfolio of Letterheads 


Practical tips on choosing colors 
and designs for letterheads, samples 
of seven letterheads and six samples 
of different types of business forms 
have been compiled into a handy 
portfolio by Hammermill Paper Co. 
(Erie, Pa.). 

The letterhead specimens are so 
printed that the basic idea can be 
used for various types of business 
letterheads. The specimens included 
in the kit are of different sizes, some 
white, some in colors, and of different 
stocks. 

Each of the samples is designed for 
certain type of business. For ex- 
ample, one letterhead is for the Mil- 
ler Sash & Door Corp. In the letter- 
head design, the name Miller is writ- 
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ten in all caps in a mustard-colored 
ink on white deckle stock and the 
Sash & Door Corp. is written out, us- 
ing all lowercase letters. A design, 
also printed in the mustard color, was 
formed using the drawings of win- 
dows and doors, symbols of the com- 
pany’s business, and it appears after 
the company name. 

At the bottom of each letterhead is 
a sample of how the design would be 
carried through on matching second 
sheets and envelopes. 


> The examples of business forms in 
the portfolio include invoices, pur- 
chase orders, order blanks and memo 
sheets. Each of the specimens shows 
different arrangements of “blanks” 
and type and each is on a different 
stock. 

In addition to the specimens, there 
are two helpful folders included in 
the portfolio. One, “Putting The Sig- 
nal System of Paper Colors to Work 
For You,” outlines tips on using dif- 
ferent colored stock to identify dif- 
ferent types of forms. The second 
folder shows a dozen letterhead 
ornaments made up from printers’ 
symbols and unusual arrangements 
of type. Each of the arrangements is 
designed for a particular business 
such as for a furniture store, an elec- 
trical dealer or a trucker. 

The portfolio also contains a listing 
of the sizes, colors and specification 
numbers for Hammermill business 
papers. 


For your copy circle No. 131 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover. 


Bulova Offers Jewelers 


New Promotion Calendar 


Bulova Watch Co.’s (Flushing, 
N. Y.) successful “Promotion Cal- 
endar” booklet that outlines a year’s 
merchandising ideas has been re- 
peated this year. The 1954 edition is 
being offered to all retail jewelers. 

The new edition follows the same 
general format of the successful 1953 
edition. The booklet, printed in 
bright yellow and black and white, 
is 84x11" and plastic bound. Com- 
pact and concise, the manual pic- 
tures each month of the calendar on 
a separate page. Printed under each 
day are effective suggestions for 
merchandising Bulova watches and 
other items carried by jewelers. The 
suggestions tie-in with an over-all 
seasonal theme for each month. Also 
included in the book are pictures of 
24 new Bulova watches and clock 
radios. 

Bulova develops its suggestions 
used in the booklet by getting a com- 
pilation of facts and suggestions from 
leading jewelers in all parts of the 
country. Typical of the tips are 
these for the month of September: 
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Unique Promotion Calendar .. . 
are the cover and a typical month in Bul- 
ova’s jewelers’ promotion calendar book- 
let. This unique booklet provides jewelers 
with merchandising tips for all items in 
this handy calendar format. 


Shown 


e Theme for sales and window trims 
are “Back to School Values” and 
“Anniversary Sale.” Use birthday 
cakes, candles and banners for the 
anniversary window decorations. 


e Birthstone for September: Sap- 
phire. Flower, astor or morning 
glory. 


e The upper left-hand corner of the 
calendar features a statement from a 
retail jeweler telling what he does 
to get business in September—such 
as running contests for salesmen. 

e Tips under the days of the month. 


1 Advertise—‘‘Back to School 
Values.” Merchandise—pens, pen- 
cils, Bulova watches, eye-glasses. 


2 Give small “Birthday Cake” to old 
customers tomorrow. 


3 Advertise—‘‘Anniversary Sale 
Specials for Labor Day Weekend.” 
Feature cameras, luggage, costume 
jewelry. 


4 Change cash special in one win- 
dow weekly. 


5 Advertise sweep-second-hand 
Bulovas—for nurses, doctors and en- 
gineers. 


7 Feature a window of back-to- 
school merchandise. 


8 Advertise—“Have your children’s 
eyes examined now.” 


10 Advertise—“Exciting ‘Years of 
Progress’ Anniversary Sale.” Fea- 
ture Bulova watches, diamonds. Use 
low-priced cash specials to create 
traffic. 

11 Change cash specials in your 
window today. 

12 Advertise—“Anniversary Special 
Man’s Diamond Ring, $..... during— 
Anniversary Sale.” 

14 Start thinking of merchandise for 
Lay-away circular. 


15 Advertise—“Sept. 15, Special 
Birthstone Rings $15.” 


































17 Advertise—Anniversary Sale on 
Diamonds.” 


18 Change cash specials in windows. 


19 Advertise—“Anniversary Special, 
three-piece Bulova Sweetheart Set.” 
Use Bulova and diamond ensemble. 


22 Advertise—“Anniversary Special 
—Men’s Diamond Emblem Rings.” 


24 Advertise—“Final week, Anni- 
versary Sale.” Stress merchandise 
you want to clear out before Christ- 
mas rush. 


25 Change cash specials in your 
windows. 


26 Advertise—“Once-a-year Sav- 
ings on Fine Diamonds—Anniversary 


Sale.” 


27 Mark “Sale” price tags with both 
old and new prices. 


28 Mail Lay-away circular. 


29 Advertise—“Once-a-year Bar- 
gain Prices during Anniversary 
Sale.” Feature luggage, cameras, 
set-rings, no-name watches, dia- 
monds, costume jewelry. 


The booklet also includes space 
on the daily calendar for jewelers to 
note sales figures and other pertinent 
memoranda. Inside the back cover 
is a ruled space for the jeweler to 
list important telephone numbers 
and addresses. 

Simons-Michelson Co. (Detroit) 
designed and produced both the 1953 
and 1954 editions of the Promotion 
Calendar. 44 


Sales Booster . . . Produced by Milprint 
Inc. (Milwaukee), sample packages like 
this increased sales in hardware stores 
107% for Solventol Chemical Products 
Inc. (Detroit). Moisture resistance and 
tight sealing are a feature of the sample 
pouch, which is printed in blue, white and 
red to give a bright, attractive appear- 
ance. The pouches make it possible to 
package samples in free moments and to 
store them for an indefinite period. 
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PREMIUMS, PRIZES & SPECIALTIES 


incentive program has helped an insurance 


company increase its policy sales 


and boost agent morale. 


Lumbermens Mutual Gets Results 
From a Sales Incentive Program 


By N. C. Flannagin 
Vice-President 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


Because of the nature of insurance 
selling, it is often easy to overlook 
the possibility of increasing sales by 
rewards to agents in addition to 
regular cash commissions. Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co. and asso- 
ciated companies have been using 
merchandise-prize sales incentive 
campaigns for over five years and 
have found them genuinely produc- 
tive in terms of both increased sales 
and loyalty to the company. 

Campaign prizes are supplied by 
Cappel, MacDonald and Co. (Day- 
ton, O.) The campaigns embrace 
many types of policies, most of them 
personal rather than business cover- 
ages, such as fire, personal liability, 
theft, accident and hospitalization. 

Why do we conduct these cam- 
paigns? Our objectives are basically 
two-fold: 

e First, we want to offer our agents 
a special incentive to sell some of the 
lesser known lines of insurance with 
which they should be familiar to 
round out their clients’ protection. 

e Secondly, we desire to stimulate 
agents to “diversify their business”— 
that is, to write many different kinds 
of policies. The old adage cautioning 
against putting all your eggs in one 
basket applies to insurance, too. 
Heavy concentrations of policies in 


one line of insurance can cause 
trouble for the agent as well as the 
company. It’s better to have the same 
amount of premium spread over 
many different kinds of coverage, 
and our campaigns furnish agents a 
special incentive to do this. 


>A good measure of the acceptance 
of the idea is indicated by the ques- 
tions asked me by agents as I travel 
about the country. In 1948, when 
Lumbermens tried sales incentives 
for three months on an experimental 
basis, an occasional agent would ask 
me when his prizes were due or when 
the next program was to start. 

In 1950, the company expanded the 
incentive campaign to nine months, 
covering half of 1951, and in 1952 it 
ran for 11 months. During 1953, the 
program ran on a 12-month basis 
and a similar campaign is planned 
for 1954. Currently, almost every 
agent that I contact in the field shows 
a lively interest in what is happening 
in this year’s campaign. 

Our experience indicates that, at 
least for us, a long campaign is more 
effective than a short one. One reason 
apparently is that many of the cover- 
ages involved are sold primarily by 
obtaining from prospects the expira- 
tion dates of their present policies 
well in advance. Under this pro- 
cedure, sales cannot be made im- 
mediately but must be planned over 
a long period of time. 

Secondly, “momentum” is an im- 


portant, although intangible factor. 
We know it exists, however, because 
we have seen how our longer pro- 
grams develop a cumulative effect 
that the shorter programs never pro- 
duced. It takes a certain length of 
time for our agency force to become 
fully aware of what a particular cam- 
paign involves and, of course, to be- 
come familiar with the particular 
coverages eligible, especially if some 
are relatively new. 


>In our incentive programs, agents 
do not compete against one another 
but are awarded points for new sales 
of a variety of policies. In most cases, 
credits vary according to the prem- 
ium developed, although a few of the 
eligible coverages carry a flat amount 
of credit per sale. Only new business 
is eligible—new clients and new types 
of coverage for old clients. 

We consider the use of merchandise 
prizes an important factor in the 
success of the program. We have 
found that the American way of life 
has produced men who will work 
hard for necessities, but will work 
even harder for luxuries. The awards 
that the competing salesmen select 
are things that they might not ordi- 
narily buy. 


>The sales incentive program has 
spurred agents on to strikingly crea- 
tive methods of obtaining new busi- 
ness. A St. Charles, Ill., agent ob- 
tained the names of newcomers to the 
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Achievement Awards . . . Salesmen can 
choose from this typical array of incentive 
gifts shown in a prize booklet distributed 


by Lumbermans to its salesmen. 


city and took a picture of their new 
residences (using a camera he had 
won in the campaign). He attached 
the photo to a short, friendly letter 
inviting the new arrivals to phone 
him for a chat about their insurance. 

Other agents find that just a more 
intensive use of regular techniques 
pays off. A New York agent modest- 
ly said that the points were obtained 
“simply and painlessly.” A Rich- 
mond, Va., agent commented: “I have 
been able to do it without extra ef- 
fort and in conjunction with my nor- 
mal solicitation of other types of 
business.” 

In order to enter and “qualify” for 
our prize catalog, an agent must list 
policies that earn a certain minimum 
of credit (currently 2,000 points) and 
then send his “qualification certifi- 
cate” to the home office. We then send 
him the official Cappel, MacDonald 
64-page color catalog, which in- 
cludes some 1,600 items ranging from 
pen and pencil sets to spinet pianos 
and television sets. 


> Since the programs have been car- 
ried on for over five years, most of 
our agents are familiar with the de- 
tails. Our approach has been to send 
a series of timed letters to our agents 
to maintain their interest and to ex- 
plain any changes in point values or 
new policies that will come under the 
terms of the campaign. Frequent 
stories in our regular monthly and 
quarterly agents’ publications and 
prize displays at agents’ meetings are 
important parts of our promotion. 
The agent’s wife (never to be un- 
derestimated) comes in for her share 
of letters explaining the awards that 
her husband can win for a little extra 
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effort. An estimated 80% of the 
awards in the big catalog are for use 
by the family in the home. 

Agents can order their merchan- 
dise at any time during the campaign, 
although most of them like to save up 
points for one major item. Many win- 
ners have used their points to obtain 
birthday and Christmas presents for 
their children and anniversary gifts 
for their wives. 


>Our problem is unique in many 
respects. While we are concerned, of 
course, with increasing the number 
of policies sold, we also are anxious 
to effect a closer relationship be- 
tween company and agent. 

The idea of kinship and loyalty in 
the big Lumbermens family gener- 
ated by the campaign filters down 
through to agencies themselves. A 
Rochester, N. Y., agency divided the 
points earned by its staff equally 
among all of the personnel in the of- 
fice as a reward for their interest and 
cooperation during the campaign. 
“We believe that these prizes belong 
to them,” the head of this office said, 
“because the stimulus toward sales 
effort seems to come from them as a 
result of the campaign and their de- 
sire for prizes. It helps them to un- 
derstand that they are part of a 
team.” Another example is the Ala- 
bama agent who completely outfitted 
the girls bowling team from his office 
by winning prize points. The equip- 
ment included shirts, slacks, shoes 
and bowling balls. 

Throughout the five years we have 
conducted these campaigns, we have 
learned a lot—but there are always 
new techniques to follow, new ideas 
to adopt. In 1953, we introduced 
travel prizes to romantic spots like 
Bermuda, Mexico, and Hawaii, which 
winners could select in lieu of mer- 
chandise, if they wanted to. We de- 
signed these to appeal primarily to 
the bigger winners, who might be in- 


terested in some “king-size” prizes. 
Response last year was moderate but 
now, as we get deeper into our 1954 
program, we see the idea beginning 
to take hold as we receive more and 
more requests for information about 
these attractive trips. 

Since we initiated these incentive 
programs on their present scale, we 
have been pleased with the results. 
Last year we called our campaign 
“Be a Winner,” following it this year 
with “Win More in ’54,” and we fully 
expect our agents will, too. 44 


Plastic Pocket Specialties 


Shown in Catalog Folder 


A 12-page catalog folder describ- 
ing its line (Plascoline) of advertis- 
ing specialties is offered by Plasti 
Service Co. (Los Angeles). Illus- 
trated are pocket identification fold- 
ers and billfolds, single fold folders 
for carrying cards, memo books that 
open either horizontally or verticall 
and /or with additional pockets fo 
cards, pocket comb and comb-file 
combination holders, three-wa 
folders and folders with a clip fo 
holding money. 

There are several types of “cor 
dion pacs,” some with pockets per 
mitting as many as 16 identificatio 
or other cards to be seen at a glance 
Also shown are vinyl covers for 
pocket notebooks, steno’s notebooks 
telephone books and prescriptio 
pads. 

A unique specialty is a belt holster 
for carrying pens and pencils, whic 
is shown along with the more con 
ventional pocket protector for the 
same purpose. Plascoline loose-leaf 
binders and plastic page protectorg 
also are pictured. 

The folder, which is punched for 
easy insertion in a catalog binder, ig 
available from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 132 on the 
Reader’s Service Card inside back cover. 











Premium Report 








Chicago Show Features 
Items for Home Use 


Announcement of the 1954 Pre- 
mium Industry Club Citation 
Awards was made at the National 
Premium Buyers’ Exposition in Chi- 
cago in May. A “first” in the pre- 
mium field, the awards will be made 
during the Premium Exposition in 
1955. 

Designed to increase the regard 
for premiums as a sales and mer- 
chandising tool, the 24 Premium 
Citation Awards will be made in 
each of 12 categories, one for users 
and one for sales executives. 

This year’s Premium Exposition 
included displays by some 300 ex- 
hibitors, with at least two-thirds of 
the items displayed designed for use 
in the home. Shown were such items 
as glassware, aluminum and chrome 
kitchenware, toasters, bottle caps, 
knife sharpeners, refrigerator sets, 
mugs, shower caps, bedspreads, 
chopping bowls and cutlery, to name 
only a few. 








































































































































>Premiums for personal use, like 
jewelry, leather goods, pocket pen 
and pencil sets, vanity cases, etc., 
accounted for about one-fifth of the 
premiums on display, while the third 
largest group of premiums were 
those designed for use out-of-doors, 
such as fishing tackle, outdoor grills 
and barbecues, picnicking equip- 
ment, lawn hose, etc. 

As for the rest—there was every- 
thing but the kitchen sink, and a 
really thorough investigation of the 
mammoth show might even have dis- 
closed one of these items in one of 
the many exhibit spaces or rooms. 

A few representative premiums 
noted by observers from AR: 














































e Pro Camera... Shown by Detroit 
Gift Products (Detroit), this handy 
camera brings up-to-date the meth- 
od employed in having prints made 
when the camera industry was in its 
infancy. Pro Camera is a 35mm can- 
did camera made of molded styrene 
and loaded with 12 exposure Ansco 
film. It is extremely simple to oper- 
ate—you merely point it, press the 
shutter release, and tear off the strip 
of numbered tape that shows at the 
bottom. When 12 pictures are taken, 
the camera is returned to the orig- 
inal package, which has space for ad- 
dressing, and sent with $1 to the fac- 
tory. A few days later the camera, 
re-loaded, is returned along with the 
printed pictures. Pro Camera, con- 
sidered excellent for use in promo- 
tion contests, etc., is listed at $3. 











































e Tru- Miniatures . Authentic 


scale models of cars and trucks, Tru- 
Miniatures are motorized with Spin- 
Torque motors and made of high- 
impact plastic materials. Included 
among the models are Plymouth 
cars, Yellow Cabs, the Oscar Mayer 
Wienermobile, a Diamond T Dump 
Truck, a pickup truck, and a tractor 
and wagon. Tru- Miniatures are 
made by Product Miniature Co. 
(Milwaukee). 


e Flashing Electric Lanterns ‘ 
Made by Delta Electric Co. (Marion, 
Ind.), Delta lanterns feature a flash- 
ing red light and a spotlight, provid- 
ing a safety as well as a utility fea- 
ture. The company also offers swivel 
lights, sealed beam lanterns and 
other types of functional electric 
lanterns. Prices range from $1.89 to 


$7.95. 


e Rosebud Radish Maker . . . For 
making decorative radishes, the 
Rosebud is a plastic device designed 
to add a catered touch to meals. For 
use with medium and large radishes, 
the Rosebud has a built-in stop that 
provides proper cutting depth. Once 
cut, the radishes are placed in cold 
water and petals then spread to 
flower form. It is manufactured by 
Nu-Dell Plastics Corp. (Chicago). 


e Personalized Mug... Pabst Brew- 
ing Co. (Milwaukee) showed a per- 
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sonalized remembrance mug, listed 
at $2.50. The mug provides for per- 
sonalizing with name or nickname; 
seal of college, trade union, favorite 
bar, etc.; any significant year date, 
such as graduation; and the name of 
a town, university, fraternal organ- 
ization, etc. 


e Louisville Slugger .. . That hardy 
perennial, the Louisville Slugger 
baseball bat, is still going strong. 
Shown were both hardball and soft- 
bail bats in a score of weights, shapes 
and finishes, along with the famous 
autographed series. Manufactured 
by Hillerich & Bradsby Co. Ine. 
(Louisville, Ky.), the bats are listed 
at prices ranging from $1 to $3.80 
each. 


@ Glue Dispenser .. . Stratford Pen 
Corp. (New York) showed its new- 
est item, the Kwikee Glue Dispenser. 
Designed for carrying in pocket or 
purse, the Kwikee has a retractable 
point and glue is tipped on the de- 
sired area merely by dotting. The 
dispenser comes complete with a re- 
fill and quantity prices range from 
68¢ to $1, with a package of two 
refills listed at 49¢. 


e Old Boston Ware . . . Made by 
Western Stoneware Co. (Monmouth, 
Ill.), the Old Boston Ware line in- 
cludes jug-shaped ash trays and cig- 
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SAM GOLD 


Formerly vice-president Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Announces the formation of 


SAM GOLD AND ASSOCIATES 


Specializing in original and unique 
Child-appeal and Adult 


Premium Promotions 





SAM GOLD AND ASSOCIATES 


Offices: 21 West Illinois Street 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
MOhawk 4-6102 


. . for more details circle 239, page 111 
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WORLD MAP 
WASTE BASKET 


A WANTED PRE- 
MIUM! Rand - Mc- 
Nally Global Map, 
Lithographed on 
oval metal bask«:. 
Popularly priced. 


Send for details. 


WEINMAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 


Factory—3262 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 51 








. . « for more details circle 252, page 111 





The New “SUNMASTER” 


Fibre Helmet, Standard Colors, Adjustable Size 
Bands, Safari Style, Smoeth Front Panel Im- 
print Surface, Replicaple Imprint. 

Specialty Firm Representatives Everywhere. 


STAN SPEER GIFTVERTISING 


Citizens Bank Building, Prospect, Ohio 





. . . for more details circle 237, page 111 


Electrifying 
Response! 



















When you plug into an ad 
schedule with AR your sales 
message is wired for results— 
plus! 

With over 151,000 requests 
within a year for information 
offered by suppliers, AR has 
lit up a spectacular record un- 
equalled in business paper 
history. 

AR’s high voltage response 
comes from the 21,000 actual 
buyers of advertising’s pro- 
duction, promotion and mer- 
chandising services and 
materials. 

For electrifying response to 
your sales story, throw the 
switch for an ad schedule in 


ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 
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aret jars, oven sets, French casse- 
roles and covers, jug-like salt and 
pepper sets, tobacco jars, beer mugs, 
cups and saucers, bean pots, and 
such items. Many are humorously 
lettered like “Cookie Jug,” “Crick 
Water,” “Cow” (for creamer), 
“Sweet’in” (for sugar), etc. 


e Household and Kitchen Gadgets 
... Small items with high advertis- 
ing value and household utility were 
featured by Central Equipment Co. 
(Chicago). Included in the display 
were such items as milk bottle re- 
caps in different sizes, twin salt and 
pepper shakers, a glass rolling pin, 
bottle cap lifters, carbonated bever- 
age re-caps, knives for cutting car- 
tons, etc. Quantity prices are all in 
the less than $1 range. 


e Four-in-One Salad Set ... This set 
includes a glass bake dish, a com- 
bination slicer and grater, a medium 
shredder and a fine shredder. Any of 
the cutters can be clamped to the 
handles of the bake dish, so that 
sliced, shredded or grated vegetables 
will fall directly into the dish. The 
dish itself can be used for regular 
baking, as a refrigerator dish or a 
serving dish. Made by Bluffton Slaw 
Cutter Co. (Bluffton, O.), the set re- 
tails for $2.95. 


e Complete Tool Sets for Home, 
Office and Shop .. . Ten different tool 
combinations in cartons, wood chests 
and display boxes were shown by 
Famous Keystone Kits Corp. (Chi- 
cago). The number of tools in the sets 
ranges from 34 to 55 pieces, with sug- 
gested retail prices ranging from $15 
to $75. 


@ Comic Books... The Vital Line of 
comic books by William C. Popper & 
Co. (New York) is designed for 
package inserts, point of purchase 
giveaways, self-liquidating pre- 
miums, product promotion, annual 
reports and many other uses. Ar- 
rangements can be made for imprint- 
ing and for carrying an advertising 
message on the back of already 
printed books, or for having a book 
created for a special purpose. 


e Patty Pigtails ... The Patty Pig- 
tails ensemble includes an 8” plastic 
doll, wig that can be curled and 
waved, clothing, brush, comb, mir- 
ror and curlers, bed, clothes hangers 
and a talking device that says, “I’m 
Patty Pigtails.” Additional dress en- 
sembles are available. Made by The 
House of Dolls (Chicago), the sug- 
gested retail price is $2.98. 


e Salem China... The Salem China 
Co. (Salem, O.) featured old-fash- 
ioned automobile motifs in eight- 
piece ash tray, coaster and snack 
sets. Also shown by Salem were 
“stock sets” of dinnerware in eight 


Additional Details 


Should you want more information 
regarding the items listed in the ac- 
companying article, use the Reader's 
Service Card inside the back cover 
of this issue. The number preceding 
each item listed below refers to the 
number which is to be circled on the 
Reader's Service Card 


102... Pro Camera. 

103 .. . True-Minictures. 

104... Flashing Electric Lighters. 
105... Rosebud Radizh Maker. 
106... Louisville Slugger 

107... Kwikee Glue Dispenser. 

108 Old Boston Stoneware 

109... Household, Kitchen Gadgets 
110 Four-in-One Salad Set 

111 Complete Tool Sets 

112... Comic Books 

113 Patty Pigtails Doll Ensemble 
114 Salem China 

115 200 Self-Liquidators 





patterns ready for immediate ship- © 
ment. Prices listed for sets from 35 , 
to 53 pieces (serving six or eight) | 
ranged from $14.95 to $39.95. 


e Self-Liquidators . . . Nearly 200 

items ranging from a 15¢ jet plane to : 
a $2 personalized beer mug were 
shown by Van Schaack Premium 
Corp. (Chicago). The Van Schaack 
operation is on a self-liquidating ba- 
sis, where the customer selects an 
item, makes an offer and Van 
Schaack does the rest, including fur- - 
nishing a keyed address, processing - 
mail, typing parcel post labels, mail- > 
ing the premium and furnishing re- 
ports. 44 


\ No mutton where You 
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Safety Reminder .. . A new idea in } 
safety posters is this 4x5’ panel developed by 
Dravo Corp. (Pittsburgh) for its own employe 
safety program. Using actual auto license 
plates from various states and countries 
gives the panel a colorful appearance. Con- 
tinuing interest is held by changing the 
license plates frequently. They are fastened 
to a removable backboard which holds 12 g 
plates. Dravo obtained different license 
plates from 46 states, nine Canadian prov- 
inces and the Canal Zone, Alaska, Virgin g 
Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Philip- 
pine Islands, Cuba, British Honduras, and 
U. S. Armed Forces in Japan and Germany. 




















By Lyle Kenyon Engel 


Hollywood, for more than 25 years, 
has enlisted the aid of music to sell its 
films. 

Publicity, promotion, and exploita- 
tion—these three key words have one 
simple meaning. Get your product 
before the public. Increase the pub- 
lic awareness of your product. 

This is a gimmick industry; and 
while you need a quality product, it 
usually takes a gimmick to sell it. 

In order to properly promote an 
item, you must use every phase of 
merchandising and promotion. You 
must secure exploitation in all forms 
of media. Television, radio, newspa- 
pers, magazines, records—these are 
all tools with which to exploit your 
product. 


> Music exploitation is very impor- 
tant to films. 

The three top motion picture pro- 
ducing companies have taken con- 
tinuous advantage of the benefits 
derived from the use of music to ex- 
ploit films. These companies are M- 
G-M, Warner Bros., and Paramount 
Pictures. 

It has paid off both in income and 
extra promotion for their films. 
M-G-M has gone a step further in 
establishing its own record company 
to insure getting records when 
needed. This record company today 
is a major record company. 


> Creating a hit song is just like in- 

troducing a new product to the public. 
You must have distribution. A song 

can be offered (distributed) to the 

public in the following ways: 

e Movies 

e Records 

e Radio 

e Television 








RADIO & TV PRODUCTION 





Why the TV Producer 
Should be Interested 


In Music Promotion 


Hit songs have played an important role in promoting 


movies . . 


When a song is first offered to the 
public, it can be likened to a “samp- 
ling campaign.” If the public likes it, 
they buy it. 

Over 70% of the hit songs in the 
past 15 years came from motion pic- 
tures. 


>Since getting a song launched is 
purely a question of sampling the 
song to the public, one of the big costs 
to the music publisher is the samp- 
ling itself. The music publisher uses 
the facilities of radio, tv, movies, 
records to plug (distribute, sample) 
the song to the public. 

If the song from the picture is ex- 
ploited on records, radio and tele- 
vision, coincidental with the picture 
release, it has a very good chance of 
becoming a hit. It also sells the pic- 
ture to the general public. 

When the song appears in a pic- 
ture, the millions of people who see 
the picture are being sold the song 
at the same time. Sometimes a 
branching-out process of exploita- 
tion from the film may make a hit 
song. 


> Paramount, Warner’s, and M-G-M 
were the first to recognize that in 
order to control the activities of song 
exploitation, you must be able to 
participate in its promotion. In this 
way these three firms are always 
able to exploit their films to the full- 
est extent on radio, records, and tv, 
in addition to their regular efforts 
in the printed media field. These 
companies realized that there is a 
point of diminishing returns beyond 
which an independent music pub- 
lisher will not go exploitation-wise, 
since he is in business to make money 
and since he does not derive any in- 
come from his plugging a picture. 


Why don’t television producers 





. and they can do the same for tv shows. 


adopt this marvelous exploitation 
technique? 


>It can be done in a television film. 
It is even more easily done in a series. 
When the song has been created and 
spotted in the film, the exploitation 
drive has to begin. Getting a record 
or an orchestra leader to introduce it 
isn’t enough. There has to be a com- 
plete marriage between all media to 
coincide with the release of the tv 
series. Recordings should be set, na- 
tional magazines contacted promo- 
tion-wise to run spreads tying in 
with the program—same with news- 
papers, disc jockeys contacted to play 
the record and mention the program 
that originated it. Top orchestra 
leaders and vocalists have to be con- 
tacted to do the song, professional 
copies, regular copies, and orchestra- 
tions issued to the trade. 

I would like to quote The Cash Box 
of Mar. 13, 1954: “If a song got into 
only 10°% of the nation’s juke boxes, 


About The Author 


Lyle Kenyon Engel is noted as a 
music promotion consultant. For more 
than 18 years he has planned music 
promotions designed to create a pub- 
lic awareness for motion pictures and 
products. 

During the past 15 months, Mr. 
Engel has instituted national music 
promotion campaigns for United Art- 
ists Pictures, National Broadcasting 
Co., and Woman’s Home Companion. 
He was responsible for the music 
promotion behind the movie ‘Moulin 
Rouge,” which produced the song 
which won the Cash Box award as 
1953’s best movie tune—’’The Song 
From Moulin Rouge.” 
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PRODUCTS FOR THE 
ADVERTISING ARTIST 


New! Rubber Base E-2 FRISKET 


Given up on prepared frisket. products? 
Here’s one that really 
works! New E-Z Frisket is 
made with a rubber base 
adhesive that adheres to 
photographs or drawings 
and comes off clean. Use 
it on retouched areas 
without worry — leave it 
on for long periods with- 
out injuring your copy. it 
comes to you ready for 
use—the adhesive is al- 
ready on the back. Only 
genuine E-Z Frisket has 
the rubber base adhesive 
especially formulated for 
retouching. Still skeptical? 
— write for free sample. 


No. 133—24” x 5 yds. $4.00 roll 
No. 134—24” x 20 yds. 12.00 roll 


TOMKINS TELEPAD 


Leading agencies and. 
studios use the Tom- 
kins Telepads to make 
neat, orderly, TV 
“storyboards.” Each 
pad contains fifty sheets 
of fine white visualizers 
paper. Each sheet is 
divided into 12 perfor- 
ated sections that have 
preprinted areas for 
video and audio conti- 
nuity. A real time saver! 


$3.50 each $38.50 Doz. 


FREE: “BROWN INK,” published 
monthly, keeps you up-to-date on 
the newest ideas for artists. 
Write on your letterhead. 


Lek Le 


. . . for more details circle 


CHECK OUR 
LOW PRICES 


SU aR 


People are astounded at our prices! 
Yet with our production skill and top 
talent we come up with quality re- 
cordings packed with listening ap- 
peal that SELLS! Send us the details! 
We'll fire back a free estimate! 


Advertisin 


AGENCY, INC. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


. . « for more details circle 169, page 111 


If YOU Are in any 
of these fields... 


Paper Signs and Identification 


Printing and Binding 
Premiums, Prizes, 

and Specialties 
Shows and Exhibits 
Typography and Layout 
Labeling and Packaging 
Radio and TV Production 


Materials 
Audio and Visual Aids 
Direct Advertising 
Art and Photography 
Photoengraving and 
Platemaking 
Window and Store Displays 


Your advertising belongs in 


Advertising 
Requirements 
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that would amount to 55,000 loca- 
tions. And if it were played only once 
a day, it would add up to 385,000 
plugs a week, but these are minimum 
figures. It must be remembered that 
a hit song gets into approximately 
75% of the boxes, which means over 
400,000 locations.” 

From this point on, you use your 
imagination .. . choral groups, music 
schools, students, etc. A solid unit 
of every media is now selling your 
television show. Not only is this a 
rating builder, but you may even 
have a hit song on your hands. 


>No one can pick a hit song. How- 
ever, with the proper direction and 
exploitation you can increase the fre- 
quency with which they happen. 
Above all you can develop proper- 
ties that will give your program a 
lift in rating. 

Through “association of ideas” you 
can sell the public your program. 
There would be more of a tendency 
on the part of the public to tune in 
your show if they have to decide be- 
tween two similar shows and your 
show has a music exploitation setup. 

Now is the time to establish the 
pattern of your future operation. 
Television is still really in its infancy. 
Television will bring a new music era 
to the American public. 


> The television producer who builds 
his music exploitation department 
exploitation now is strengthening his 
future position. He will be able to 
pre-sell his properties. He can launch 
a new series with the extra help of 
millions of people who have devel- 
oped an “awareness” of the program 
through music exploitation. This ten- 
dency to be more interested in watch- 
ing the program, because they are 
more “familiar” with it, can be de- 
veloped. 

Music is a major business today. 
During 1953 ASCAP and BMI, per- 
forming rights societies, collected 
over $14,650,000 for distribution to 
their members. There were approxi- 
mately 200 million records sold dur- 
ing 1953. Of these, a minimum of 50 
million were bought by juke box op- 
erators. 

If you produce films for tv, you 
can’t overlook music exploitation, 
since you will have the means of de- 
veloping new music properties. Your 
show may be the springboard for new 
hit songs. The movies did it. Why not 
you? You have the means right at 
your fingertips. 44 


New Film Editing Book 
Shows Many Techniques 


“Editing is the creative force of 
filmic reality,’ V. I. Pudovkin, noted 
film director, said 25 years ago. And 
it is with this statement, emphasiz- 


ing the importance of the subject, 
that Karel Reisz introduces a new 
book on the art, “The Technique of 
Film Editing.” 

A few years ago the British Film 
Academy decided that the cinema 
field needed up-to-date, objective 
coverage of the subject of editing. 
They set up a committee composed 
of ten outstanding film directors and 
editors. The committee’s findings and 
suggestions have been written and 
compiled by Mr. Reisz into a book 
containing a rich survey of the prob- 
lems, and filled with vital analyses 
of actual movie solutions. The prac- 
tical examples of editing techniques 
have been selected from such films 
as “Odd Man Out” and “Citizen 
Kane.” 

This book is a valuable handbook 
for anyone interested in movie mak- 
ing or TV film producing—not just 
potential film editors. Since the au- ° 
thors apparently feel that the prin- ' 
ciples of good editing are interlocked 
with the over-all approach and tech- 
nique used in a film, other princi- 
ples of movie making are demon- ! 
strated and discussed throughout 
the book. There is a wealth of ideas ' 
on how to achieve certain effects— ' 
comic, suspense, surprise, pointed ° 
dialog, etc—and the camera, writ- 
ing, music, etc. techniques employed ° 
are shown. ] 

“The Technique of Film Editing” 
is profusely illustrated with frames 
from a variety of films. The tech- 
niques of the documentary, news- 
reel, and educational type films are 
covered as well as commercial Hol- ° 
lywood and British films. f 

The book was published by Far- ° 
rar, Straus & Young Inc. (New ° 
York). Its price is $7.50. aq > 


Western Radio Winners 
To Be Named June 27 


Announcement of winning entries 
and presentation of certificates in its 
annual radio commercial competi- © 
tion will be made at the 51st annual 
convention of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of the West in Salt Lake City, 
June 27-30. 

Designed to encourage the best in 
western radio advertising, the con- 
test is open to all radio stations, ad- | 
vertising agencies, advertisers and 
individuals in the 11 western states 
and western Canada. Judging will be 
based on creative originality, infor- 
mation imparted, effectiveness of 
selling message, listenability, credi- 
bility and good taste. 

Certificates of award will be given 7 
for commercial programs and for 
commercial spot announcements 
prepared and used primarily in cities } 
of 100,000 or over or on nets and in 
cities of less than 100,000. 44 





The following ‘‘notes” on the pro- 
duction of daytime serials is the 
second in a series of articles by 
Jack Cleary, director of radio pro- 
grams for the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 


Most evening dramatic shows are a 
half-hour in length, and even though 


the leading characters may remain 
the same week after week, each show 
is complete in itself—a complete story. 
It has a beginning, a conflict that is 
resolved, and a conclusion. Char- 
acterization is important, but be- 
cause of the time limitation imposed, 
the basic ingredient usually is action. 

A daytime serial differs in several 
regards. It has a beginning, a conflict 
that must be resolved innumerable 
times, and no conclusion. And since 
the story is perpetual—perpetual 
emotion—characterization is very im- 
portant because of the necessity for 
empathy, the imaginative projection 
of one’s own consciousness into an- 
other being. 

The success of the daytime serial 
seems to be based on empathy. It 
is a form of escapism for the listener 
—and it is accepted that the listening 
audience is composed primarily of 
women. The housewife is able to lose 
her own identity in the role of the 
heroine. She can live vicariously the 
experiences of “Young Widow 
Brown,” “Portia,” or Virginia, in “Dr. 
Paul.” 


> Theve is no magic formula for writ- 
ing the daytime serial, but certain 
requirements have been discovered 
and it’s a good idea to follow them. 
The principal character, or “lead,” 
should be a woman. And not only a 


woman, but the epitome of all the 
virtues. She must possess all the 
spiritual qualities a woman might 
like to have. She must be gentle, 
strong, brave, tolerant, understand- 
ing, tender, wise and loving. If she 
is a wife, she must be the perfect 
wife. If she is a mother, she must be 
the perfect mother. 

In other forms of drama there may 
be character shadings from black to 
white, with a lot of grays tossed in. 
But not so in the daytime serial, par- 
ticularly in the case of the protagon- 
ists. They must be good or bad. Don't 
ask me why, but it is a part of the 
working formula for a_ successful 
serial. 

There are a few successful serials 
with a man as the principal, or lead- 
ing character, but because the audi- 
ence does demand such a paragon it 
is difficult—well nigh impossible—to 
prevent a man in such a role from be- 
coming emasculated. He loses his 
virility. He becomes unreal. He stops 
being a man. Maybe it’s because of 
an old, old moral concept. Women 
are supposed to be good. The same 


demands aren’t necessarily made by 
society on men. 


>The leading character (the hero- 
ine) must have a problem. And be- 
cause of the long-range emotional 
demands of the serial it must be a 
perpetual problem, one as durable as 
the heroine herself, which she will 
be required to solve, only to find that 
circumstances beyond her control 
will cause it to be raised again, and 
again she must solve it, ad infinitum. 

The leading character must be sur- 
rounded with secondary characters 
to perpetuate the situation, or situa- 
tions, as they develop. Many of them 
come and go in the course of time, but 
there are usually approximately 20 
participating more or less actively 
in any six-month period of story de- 
velopment. 

The story, or plot sequence, is us- 
ually developed to play over a six 
months period. Actually, the slow de- 
velopment, or unfolding of a daytime 
serial isn’t solely for the purpose of 
retarding the story to kill time, or to 
milk every situation dry. It has been 
pretty definitely established that of 
the five episodes broadcast each week 
the average listener is able to hear 
only one or two. Therefore if the 
story moves too fast it is difficult for 
the listener to keep up with the plot, 
and as a result she loses interest and 
soon stops listening altogether. 


>The six-months plot sequence, or 
story line, should concern itself with 
only one major problem. Since the 
telling of the story in 15-minute seg- 
ments daily spreads it out over such 
a long period of time the listener will 
lose all track of the plot if it is in- 
volved. At the end of the six-months 
period of development the major 
problem should be resolved—at least 
temporarily, or to some measure of 
satisfaction—and the following six- 
months development will take up a 
new problem, or a new attack on the 
old one. 
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A principal function of the six- 
months plot sequence or story line is 
to keep the story properly directed 
and controlled. The writer knows 
where he will be at the end of that 
time, and is able to pro-rate the ac- 
tion over that period. For this pur- 
pose a daily breakdown of the six- 
months story development is made. 

The daily outlines should build in 
interest toward the end of the week, 
each episode ending on a note that 
will maintain the listener’s attention 
and encourage her to tune in the 
following day. The Friday episode, 
however, should end on a note of 
greater excitement or suspense, a 
“cliff-hanging’” development guar- 
anteed to have the listener back at 
her radio come Monday. 44 


Film Team Shooting 
Stock Shots Abroad 


An American film crew is shooting 
pictures to order in Europe and Asia. 
The project represents an expansion 
of the service provided by Stock 
Shots to Order Inc. (New York), 
which services tv producers of live 
and film productions with domestic 
stock footage shot to specification. 

The Europe-Asia tour will last 18 
months and filming will be in 16 and 
35mm and in color and black and 
white. The team lost no time in get- 
ting started — footage taken aboard 
the ocean liner carrying them to Eu- 
rope already has been flown back and 
used on tv for scenes showing danc- 
ers and singers performing in nauti- 
cal settings. 44 


Background Shots Available 
For Rear Projection Users 


A new slide background service to 
provide convenient and inexpensive 
slides for use in rear screen projec- 
tion has been made available by 
Television Specialty Co. Inc. (New 
York). The service includes a basic 
library of slides as well as opportu- 
nity to fill in and enlarge slide li- 
braries as the need arises. 

The company’s slide background 
library was on display at the Nation- 
al Assn. of Radio and TV Broadcast- 


SWITCH FROM STILL SLIDES! 


as COTE 


ANIMATED TV 
SLIDES > FILM 


ers convention in Chicago, when the 
company showed backgrounds of 
London, Paris, New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C., as well as backgrounds 
for news programs, disk jockey 
shows, sports programs, etc. 
Catalogs describing the new serv- 
ice are available from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 133 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover. 


“all” Musical Spots 
Differ for Radio, TV 


Two different techniques were 
used in producing radio and tv musi- 
cal spot commercials for “all,” new 
detergent by Monsanto Chemical Co. 

According to Phil Davis Musical 
Enterprises Inc. (New York), origi- 
nator and producer of the commer- 
cials, the two different techniques re- 
sult from a sales psychology “based 
on the sense apperceptions and the 
psychological ‘set’ of the listener at a 
given time” and are designed to get 
away from the usual practice of using 
the same musical commercial for 
both media. 

Phil Davis reasons that since radio 
engages one sense only—the ear— 
clarity of lyrics and simplicity of 
orchestration is important to register 
maximum impact. Thus, “all” radio 
spots are limited to three voices and 
an instrumental group of six musi- 
cians. 

With tv, however, two senses are 
engaged—the ear and the eye. One of 
the senses usually reinforces the oth- 
er, according to the producer, and 


FULL OF ACTION! THEY ZOOM, 
FLASH, SPIN, ROLL and BURST! 


FILMACK STUDIOS 


1332 So. Wabash 


. for more details circle 190, page 111 
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Chicago, Ill. 


you get additional impact or, should 
either one or the other sense be di- 
verted, there still remains a residue 
of auditory or visual impact that will 
break through. This reasoning re- 
sults in the use of five groups of in- 
strumentalists and an 1l-piece or- 
chestra for the “all” tv commercials. 

The “all” account is handled for 
Monsanto by Needham, Louis & 
Brorby Inc. (Chicago). 44 


Hallmark TV Shakespeare 
Offered for Use in Schools 


Free prints of Maurice Evans’ 
NBC-tv production of “King Richard 
II” are being distributed to second- 
ary schools and colleges by the spon- 
sor, Hallmark Cards (Kansas City, 
Mo.). 

Production of the kinescope prints 
was made possible through the co- 
operation of Mr. Evans, the support- 
ing cast, musicians, stagehands and 
others involved in the original tv 
production, all of whom waived addi- 
tional fees or rights. The educational 
project was conceived jointly by Mr. 
Evans, Hallmark Cards and NBC, 
with Hallmark financing the process- 
ing and distribution of 16mm prints 
of the video show. 

Prints will be furnished to schools 
in three 40-minute segments, accom- 
panied by classroom study material. 
Initially, 50 prints of the play will be 
put into distribution with more added 
later as demand arises. 44 


It Takes 2,000 Manhours 
To Prepare 6-minute Show 


Some kind of a record was estab- 
lished late in April when a real house 
was constructed on tv. 

Called the Westerner, the house 
was the latest model pre-engineered 
by United States Steel Homes Inc., 
U. S. Steel subsidiary. Weighing 12 
tons, the house stood 40x24’, had six 
rooms and was completely furnished. 

Prefabricated sections were deliv- 
ered to the studio between 10 p.m. 
and midnight the evening before the 
telecast. Five hours later 14 stage- 
hands had the house fully erected, 
and by noon all furnishings and ac- 
cessories were in place. 

For the tv appearance the roof and 
front were cut away so that Mary 
Kay and Johnny, U. S. Steel tv team, 
could stroll with the camera through 
the house. It is estimated some 
15,000,000 tv watchers saw the tele- 
cast. 

The broadcast was 2,000 manhours 
in preparation—the actual showing 
was limited to two three-minute ap- 
pearances during intermissions of a 
play. 44 





SHOWS AND EXHIBITS 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
learned some important things 
about exhibiting at state fairs 
in the success of its exhibit at 
the 1953 Wisconsin State Fair in 


Milwaukee. 


j 


@ Key to Successful 


Visitor Participation 


~ State Fair Exhibit 


By Bob Gunderson 
Assistant Advertising Director 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Last year we learned something 
about exhibits that should be—but 
evidently isn’t—elementary tc all ex- 
hibitors. We learned that an exhibit 
is far more successful when we give 
the people what they want to see 
rather than merely what we may 
want to show them. Better, we 
learned that it is possible —and high- 
ly recommended — to give them both. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau is a 
casualty and fire insurance organi- 
zation specializing in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Protection 
is our business and a paper policy is 
our only tangible “product.” Not 
many dramatic product display pos- 
sibilities there. 

The problem: Fill a 20x25’ exhibit 
booth in the “Wisconsin At Work” 
exposition building at the Wisconsin 
State Fair (Milwaukee) with an in- 
teresting and educational exhibit. 


> We attacked the problem by ask- 
ing ourselves some questions: 


1. What do we want to do in this 
booth —sell policies? 

e Answer: We agreed it wasn’t like- 
ly we would sell any insurance poli- 
cies in the fair booth. Our main ob- 
jective, as we saw it, was to make 
friends for Employers Mutuals, and 
if possible, also get across a safety 
message that would stick. (Our acci- 
dent prevention program is a pri- 
mary selling feature of Employers 
Mutuals handling of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance.) 


2. “What is the general atmosphere 
at a state fair?” 

e Answer: From experience at other 
state fair exhibits, we knew what to 
expect—huge throngs of people... 
kids, pushing and jostling, yelling... 
people in a festive mood, out to have 
some fun. 


3. “What do people like to do at con- 
ventions, fairs, etc.?” 


e Answer: When there are enough 


people gathered to make a crowd, the 
one thing they like to do more than 
anything else is to participate. They 
want to get into the act and do some- 
thing. They want to look into things, 
press buttons, push levers, pull 
cranks—anything, as long as it in- 
volves some sort of action on their 
part. 
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Peep Show 


Beau fy 
Contes 


One of the most popular features of the Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


state fair exhibit was the peep show. What did they see? Take a look at the bottom 


of the page 


> This, we could see at a glance, was 
no place for stuffiness or for a com- 
plicated presentation on an admit- 
tedly complicated and intangible 
“product.” The answers to our three 
questions brought us quite quickly 
to the idea of the “Employers Mu- 
tuals Safety Arcade,” pictured on 
these pages. 

We tried to get as many participa- 
tion gadgets and gimmicks as pos- 
sible into the booth. Among them 
were: 

e Eight peep shows . . . patterned 
after the penny arcade peep shows, 
these exhibits featured cleverly writ- 
ten limericks about some specific 
safety hazard and were illustrated by 
appropriate and wholesome cheese- 
cake photos. Each “peep show” had 
an eye hole and a push button which 
illuminated the photos and limerick 
lines. 

e “What’s in your future?” booth... 
a closet-like booth with two head- 
sized holes marked “Men” and “Wo- 
men.” Fair-goers looked into the re- 
spective holes and saw their own 
faces reflected in a mirror mounted 
over life-sized figure cutouts. The 
figures were bandaged and on 
crutches. The sign asked, “Is this in 
your future?” and statistics pointed 
out the number of industrial (“Men”) 
and home accidents (“Women”) that 
occurred the previous year. 

e “Wan’na gamble?” stand ...a 
counter with a life-sized carnival 
“pitch man” cutout standing behind 
it. On the counter were three shells 
and fair-goers were asked to “pick 
a shell—any shell.” Under each shell 


(coconut halves) were placed three 
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real plastic eyeballs, each mounted 
on a card containing a message on 
eye safety. 

e Driver test ... featured in the cen- 
ter of the booth was a driver testing 
device manned by one of the com- 
pany’s safety engineers. Fair-goers 
could sit in a mock automobile and 
test their reactions for braking, pass- 
ing perception, visual acuity, etc. 
Appropriate giveaway literature on 
accident prevention was handed out 
as the fair-goers left the Employers 
Mutuals booth. 


>More than 200,000 people passed 
through the Employers Mutuals 
booth—and most of them came out 
smiling. We feel they not only en- 
joyed themselves, but also carried 
away at least a subconscious safety 
message and good feeling toward 
Employers Mutuals. Equally impor- 
tant, we proved to ourselves that in- 
surance exhibits don’t have to be 
stuffy, and we do not feel that we 


sacrificed any of the so-called dig- 
nity of a financial institution in pre- 
senting our “Employers Mutuals 
Safety Arcade.” 

These conclusions are substanti- 
ated by the fact that a representative 
of another state fair took in our ex- 
hibit and personally requested it for 
his state fair. Also, authorities of the 
Wisconsin State Fair have expressed 
their hopes that we continue this 
type of exhibit because they feel it is 
an added fair attraction, both educa- 
tional and enjoyable. 

We plan to continue the “Safety 
Arcade.” Marshall Field says, “Give 
the lady what she wants.” Employers 
Mutuals says, “Amen—give the con- 
vention-goer or fair-goer what he 
wants and your exhibit is assured of 
success.” 44 


Dell Folder Describes 
Prefab Display Units 

“This Idea Can Be Worth Thou- 
sands of Dollars to You” is the title 
of folder describing prefabricated 
combination display units by Dell 
Displays Inc. (Chicago). 

According to the folder there are 
“actually thousands of possible com- 
binations” that can be made with the 
shelves, panels, signs and hangers 
that make up the Flex-O-Unit dis- 
plays. Needed parts can be ordered 
out of stock at any time from the 
company. 

Units described in the folder in- 
clude: 

* 14 different panels, ranging in size 
from 12x36” to 48x84” and in price 
from $7.15 to $54.30. 

* Four platform units, ranging in size 
from 24x12” to 24x48” and priced 
from $8.85 to $14.10. 

*Three different leg sizes, priced 
from $3.25 to $7.05 per pair. 

*16 shelves, ranging in size from 
5344x1134” to 1134x48” and priced 
from 85¢ to $2.95 each. 

* 11 sign units in various sizes and 
shapes, priced from $1.10 to $3.10. 

Frames for each unit are made 
from 3” lumber and each unit is cov- 
ered with 4” hardboard perforated 


& 


Here's a fetching “go siow” sign--oh, brother! 


This peep-show may be a let down 
And instead of wolf whisties, you'll frown 


But a gal who is wiser, would “ruther” 
Have slightly more clearance 

For her end appearance.... 

She might give her seat to another! 


For left turns, she Hi 
For right ones, her ri 
This beauty, so beam 


Ds the left blinker: 
eht light gets pinker, 


ing, 
Sure signals her Meaning -- 


So, wait for that “come-on” eye-winker! 


& 





Typical Assemblies . . . These drawings 
show some of the possible display units 
which can be assembled from the wide 
variety of stock units offered by Dell 
Displays Inc. 


on 1” centers. “Skins” are glued and 
nailed to the frame. Wear and dirt- 
resistant colors in pastel green, sun- 
glow yellow and sandalwood are lac- 
quered on. Special colors are avail- 
able at an additional fee. 

The folder includes a complete 
price list with sketches of possible 
uses of Flex-O-Unit displays and 
drawings of the several parts that 
make up the complete line. It is avail- 
able from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 142 on the 
Reader's Service Card inside back cover 


Flowers for a Queen . . Thomas B 
Noble, chairman, Advertising Trades In- 
stitute, pins a corsage on Mrs. Lucille 
Whittemore, selected as ‘Miss Sales Sec- 
retary of 1954.’’ Mrs. Whittemore was 
honored at the first Sales Aids Show, 
sponsored by ATI. The show drew 11,000 
visitors who viewed the 125 exhibits at 
the Hotel Biltmore (New York). 


“For the last time, Jenkins, quit showing 
your baby’s picture on our ad projector.” 








Coming Conventions 


JUNE 


20-23 Advertising Federation of America 
—Statler Hotel—Boston 
21-24 American College Public Relations 


Assn. — Hotel Roosevelt — New YOU'LL SELL MORE 
York City ERAN 


27-30 Advertising Assn. of the West, an- with an 
nual convention — Hotel Utah — 
Salt Lake City 


JULY 


3-4 Nat‘l Assn. of Advertising Distribu- 
tors—The Greenbrier—White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va 

5-8 International Graphic Arts Education 
Assn.—uwUniversity of Colorado— 
Boulder, Col. 

9-11 Nat‘l Wooden Box Assn.—summer 
meeting—Sun Valley, Ida. 

20-22 American Trade Assn. Executives— 
Atlantic City, N. J 


AUGUST 


1-4 Nat’! Audio-Visual Assn. — Conven- 
tion and Trade Show — Sherman 
Hotel—Chicago 

8-11 International Printers Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild — Bellevue - Stratford 
Hotel—Philadelphia 

30-Sept. 3 Photographers’ Assn. of America 
Conrad Hilton—Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 


9-11 Nat‘l Paper Assn.—Conrad Hilton 
Chicago 

18-21 Advertising Specialty National Assn 
—Annual Specialty Fair — Palme : . o.e ao : 
ae . at your Expositions, Trade | 

26-29 Life Insurance Advertisers Assn.— 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel — Cincin- 
nati 


Shows, Sales Meetings, etc. } 


OCTOBER Send for Free Folder. 
5-9 Photographic Society of America 


9-12 Mail” “Advertising Service Assn. — a IVEL CORPORATION | $ 


Hotel Statler—Boston 06.90 A! : ’ . Ivo ft 
11-13 jan amas th. 6-20 43 Ave., Corona 68, N.Y.C. 
Hotel Jefferson—St. Louis : 
13-15 Direct Mail Advertising Assn.—Hotel 
Statler—Boston 
21-22 Audit Bureau of Circulations—4Oth i ii tl 
annual meeting—Drake Hotel 


Chicago | . . . for more details circle 202, page 111 
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There are no birds 
in last Years 
mestSs 


“The same old exhibit 
naturally suggests the 
same old product — 


the same old story.” 


— This is the gist of remarks 
made by a top convention shopper ==? 


at a recent EAC meeting. 
Treat your show audiences to a 
#*/new approach, a fresh appeal, with 
- a new PREFAB exhibit. Its price 
is so low, its cost can be amortized 
before its flavor is spent. “~~. ¢ 
Ask for the 1954 Portfolio of PREFAB 
Exhibit Designs on your letterhead 
Capex Company, Inc. 
615 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illinois 


oF 


. for more details circle 175, page 111 
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Hall of Fame . Visitors at the Home Builders’ convention stood ‘’open-mouthed”’ 
before this exhibit by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., according to John A. 
Young, merchandising manager. The exhibit featured 20 winners of the company’s 
‘Acapulco Derby,’’ using full-length photographs of the men, illuminated from behind, 
and mounted on moving trylons. Seven were visible at a time 


contrast and detail among the 20 
photographs, were hand-colored, 
placed between sheet glass and 
mounted in 6° tall walnut frames. 
The portraits then were mounted on 
trylons and illuminated from behind. 
As the portraits revolved, seven were 
visible at one time and attracted con- 
siderable interest among the more 
general product displays. 

The exhibit was constructed by 
Displaymasters Inc. (Minneapolis). 
Minneapolis-Honeywell will conduct 
another “Acapulco Derby” this year, 
awarding all-expense trips to Mexico 
to contractors doing the best promo- 
tion jobs on their homes during Na- 
tional Home Week. The number of 
winners will be hiked to 29, and some 
6,000 entries are expected. 44 


Full-Length Portraits Win 
Acclaim at Builders’ Show 


A display which was different, be- 
cause unexpected, really rang the 
bell for Minne. volis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. at the National Home 
Builders’ convention in Chicago. 

Minneapolis - Honeywell’s exhibit 
featured full-length portraits in con- 
tinuous motion of the 20 winners of 
the company’s “Acapulco Derby,” a 
competition among contractors dur- 
ing last year’s National Home Week. 

The original photographs were 
taken by local photographers in the 
winners’ home territories. Life-size 
transparencies, which partially com- 
pensated for differences in lighting, 
New York's Coliseum 
To Open in Two Years 


New York’s $30,000,000 Coliseum 
will be ready for trade shows and 
exhibitions just about two years 
from now, according to the Tribor- 
ough Bridge & Tunnel Authority, 
which is constructing the huge 
project. 

Designed as a public service to sat- 
isfy the demand of New York’s pub- 
lic, business and civic organizations 
for a modern, commodious building 


to house the numerous shows and 
exhibits which come to New York, 
the Coliseum will occupy the entire 
westerly frontage of Columbus Cir- 
cle from West 58th street to West 
60th street. Construction, which was 
started Apr. 12, is expected to be 
completed Mar. 1, 1956. 

The building will include a four 
level exhibition hall surmounted by 
a 20-story office building, and the 
exhibition hall itself will include 
395,796 sq. ft. of gross floor area— 
that’s the equivalent of 13 football 
fields—of which 275,880 sq. ft. will be 
fully usable exhibition space. The re- 
mainder of the floor space will be 
taken up with meeting rooms, public 
lobbies, service and storage. 


> Controlled access to the four exhi- 
bition floors is arranged by means of 
four sections of elevators in the lobby 


wine | in such a way that four separate 
shows may operate at one time, or 
one show may occupy the entire 
building or any combination of floors. 
oe et Y 
SO 


The main exhibition floor is one 
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level above the street with a large 
well that extends to the roof to pro- 
vide space for showing motorboats 
and other products requiring unusual 
ceiling clearance. 

An important feature of the Coli- 
seum is a large off-street unloading 
dock on 58th street, which is served 
by three freight elevators and a truck 
elevator capable of accommodating 
the largest over-the-road trailer 
truck permitted on the highway sys- 
tem. There also is direct truck access 
to the street exhibition floor from 
both 58th and 60th streets as well as 
direct truck access to the main exhi- 
bition hall by means of a ramp from 
58th street. 44 


Ampro Introduces New 
Home Movie Projector 


A dial-controlled 8mm home mo- 
tion picture projector, weighing 17 
lbs., has been introduced by Ampro 
Corp. (Chicago). Cailed the “Futur- 
ist 8,” the projector has two dials, 
one on either side of the projector, 
which work like the channel selec- 
tor switch on most tv sets. 

Forward, reverse, still and rewind 
are controlled by a single dial; the 
second dial controls the motor and 
lamp. Variation in film speed per- 
mits “slow motion” projection at any 
desired speed, forward or backward. 
The “reverse” enables the operator 
to show film backwards for comic 
effects, and the film can be reversed 
in midreel without stopping the pro- 
jector motor. 

The “still” position “freezes” the 
action at the desired frame, or en- 
ables the operator to project one 
frame at a time, like a slide pro- 
jector. 

Four hundred foot reel capacity 
permits continuous projection for 34 
minutes, and Ampro says the pro- 
jector can be put into action, includ- 
ing removal from carrying case and 
film threadings in 90 seconds. 44 


“Mr. Bascom!! How come you're in so 
early?” 





Prefeired Sources for Services and Supplies 


e Advertisements in this section limited to three inches 


DEALER HELP MATS 
@ NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MATS 
e CUTS 


Quality @ STEREOS 


Service 


Dependability 


HArrison 7-1564 


727 S. Dearborn Chicago 


MONARCH 


MATRIX & STEREOTYPE 
co., INC. 
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To 
Reach 
the 
Actual 
Buyers 


of 
ADVERTISING 
MATERIALS and 
SERVICES 


put your 
selling message 
before them 

in 


Advertising 
Requirements 





I CDBBD ODP | 


Ad Reprints 


Compare these prices 
for top quality 


AD REPRINTS 


3-DAY SERVICE 


B x 11’—70 Ib. Enamel. Standard 
publication colors. Complete plates fur- 
nished us. {| side only. 


On 812” 


Quantity 


1,000 
2,500 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 


| Color per M 


$9.75 
8.00 
6.00 
5.25 
4.90 
4.60 
4.40 
4.00 


2 Colors per M 


$15.25 
11.00 
7.50 
6.10 
5.65 
5.05 
4.65 
4.35 


All prices F.0.B. Marien. Act today. 


CENTRAL PRESS, INC. 


Reprint Division 


714 S. Adams St. Marion, Ind. 


. . . for more details circle 174, page 111 
Type Calculators 


“DIAL” TYPE CALCULATOR 
FAST— EASY TO USE 


A turn of the dial 
and you have the 
character count, per 
line, to fit your type 
layout ... for the 
many type-faces in 
present-day use. 
Handy folder illus- 
trates the sizes for 
type-styling guid- 
ance—also shows 
popular display ® 
faces. Complete kit 
. . . $2.95, postpaid. 
Circular on request. 


CASGEL SERVICE, 493 Foch Bivd., Mineola, N. Y. . 


. . for more details circle 176, page 111 


Stock Art 


HARRY VOLK’S NEW JUNIOR 


CLIP BOOKS 


America’s top ready-to-use art service 


75 


aa 
MONTH 


Just clip and paste Write for sample 
issue FREE! No obligation 

HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 
PLEASANTVILLE 2, NEW JERSEY 


. . for more details circle 248, page 111 


Color Reprints 


BRILLIANT/ >, ACCURATE/ LOW IN COST/ 
Need 100 to 10,000 natural color 
prints from Kodachrome or art 
copy? Write GEM for somples and 
AMAZING LOW PRICES. Low quo- 
tations, too, on full color brechures, 
mailers, post cards. 


ed core ni lenen is 


. . . for more details circle 195, page 111 





Display Supplies 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


From Stock . . . 


Plexiglas 


@ .060 thru 3.000. 
@ Clear and Colors. 
@ Stock and Custom Cut Sizes. 


Vinylite 


@ .010 thru .125—Sizes 20 x 50—21 x 51 
@ Rigid and Flexible. 
@ Clear—Matte—Colors. 


Cellulose Acetate 


@ Clear—Matte—Colors. 
@ Sizes 20 x 50—25 x 40—40 x 50. 
@ And Sheets Cut to Any Size. 


PRICES THAT ARE RIGHT! 
Telephone Dickens 2-2616 


TRANSILWRAP COMPANY 


2814 Fullerton Avenue Chicago 47, Ill. 


1647-49 Henvis Street 
EASTERN DIVISION Philadelphia 40, Penn. 


. . for more details circle 245, page 111 


Display Letters 


HERNARD’s Style of the Month: FUTURA 


One of 23 new styles of 3-D Display Letters. Sizes 
from 34" to 6” stocked for immediate shipment. 
Also letters, trademarks, logos to specifications. 
FREE—samples & catalog. 
HERNARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
923-R Old Nepperhan Ave. 


INC. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


. . for more details circle 199, page 111 


Direct Mail 


because 
His Name is Printed 


on the front, your monthly 
Deskfinder blotter stays on 
your prospect’s desk. Start 
with as few as 100 names. 


Ask for samples and prices 


THE DESKFINDER CO. 
P. O. BOX 337, COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
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advertioess 


Readers 
To assist AR readers in obtaining material Service Advertiser Page 


Number 
through the Reader’s Service Department, we 
are making a change in the following index of 
AR advertisers. Preceding the name of each ad- 197 Hankscraft Company, The 
. . Sa E ae " 198 Hansen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
vertiser in this issue of AR is the “key number 254 Haywood Publishing Company Back Cover 
corresponding to a number on the Reader's 199 Hernard Mfg. Co., Inc. 109 
; - ; 200 Hollywood Banners 71 
Service card on the facing page. If you desire 
additional information concerning the products 201 International Color Gravure, Inc. é 
; ; 202 Ivel Corporation 107 
or services offered by any AR advertiser, all you 
need to do is to circle the number on the 204 Jahn & Ollier Engraving Company _ Inside Back Cover 
. ° . 205 J.J.K. Copy-Art Photographers 50 
Reader's Service card corresponding to the 203 Johnstone & Cushing 45 
number shown in the index. The same numbers 
206 Kaufmann Mat & Stereotype Co., The 85 


appear at the bottom of the advertisements, 207 Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 22 


themselves. 208 Komisarow Studios, Don 46 
209 Kurshan & Lang Color Service 49 


210 Lake Shore Electrotype Co. 84 
211 Letter-It 63 


SOOEEEOEEORECROOROEE RED EEEORORROROREOEROREOSORROCEOHOOREOEREGORUCHOCERORGESECECRERRORRGORGRERORRORREROROtES 


Readers 

oe Advertiser Page 212 Majcr Photo Co. 50 
219 Mannion 79 

SUCREREEERERERERRERERREEEEOREROEEREERRERRRERECEERERCREERRECEROCERCRCRCRRCERRRRRERERORRR Ret ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeE 185 Mut-Stereotype Service 85 
213 McGrath and Associates, Thomas F. 

162 Advertising Display Center, Inc. 73 214 Milprint, Inc. 

163 Amsterdam Continental Types & Graphic 215 Monarch Matrix & Stereotype Co., Inc. 

Equipment 61 216 Monsen-Chicago 
164 Animated Cartooning School of America 46 217 Mulson Studio 
161 Avery Paper Company, The 64 
National Blank Book Company 

166 Bartz, F. H. 46 Naz-Dar Company 

167 Bauer Alphabets, Inc. 7 Nelson Associates Inc. 

165 Belford Co., Inc. 92 Neon Products, Inc. 

168 Black Box Photo & Collotype Studio, Inc. 45 Northwest Paper Company, The 

169 Brown Advertising Agency, Inc. 102 Northwestern Photo Engraving Co. 

170 Brown & Bro., Arthur 

171 Buffalo Photo Company 7 Ohio Advertising Display Co. 

172 Burtelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 44 Oxford Paper Co. 


175 Capex Company, Inc. Palm, Fechteler & Co. 

176 Casgel Service 109 Penny Label Company 

174 Central Press, Inc. Picture Recording Company 

177 Chicago Cardboard Company 13 Plastic Service Company 

178 Chicago Offset Printing Compony 92 Pontiac Engraving and Electrotype Co. 

Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 80 Poole Bros. Inc. 

173 Coxhead Corporation, Ralph C. 15 Porcelain Enamel Finishers 

179 Craftint Manufacturing Co., The 9 

180 Crocker Co., Inc., H. S. 8 Rapid Copy Service, Inc. 
Reilly Electrotype Company 

181 Deskfinder Company, The 109 Remington Rand Inc. 

183 Dot Engravers, Inc. 8 Roberts, H. Armstrong 

193 Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation 79 


182 Durable Rubber Products Co. 73 Service Bindery Co., Inc. 
‘ Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 


Eastman Kodak Company 43 Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 
184 Engel, Inc., J. A. 49 Speer Giftvertising, Stan 
St. Regis Paper Company 
188 Falulah Paper Company 72 Strathmore Paper Co. 
187 Ferrill & Company, Harve 74 Superior Engraving Company 
190 Filmack Studios 104 Switzer Bros., Inc. 
191 Filmotype Corp. 63 
189 Frankl Color Laboratories 44 Transilwrap Co. 


192 Gair Company, Inc., Robert 53 Underwood & Underwood 
General Exhibits & Displays Inc. Inside Front Cover Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 

194 General Outdoor Advertising Co. 39 

186 Glo-Brite Products, Inc. 74 Veritone Company 

239 Gold and Associates, Sam 99 Volk, Jr. Art Studio, Harry 

253 Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio 44 

195 Graphic Enterprises of Milwaukee, Inc. 109 Walk, Jay P. 

196 Grubb & Co., G. R. 4 Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
Gymer, Frederick E. 79 Weinman Brothers, Inc. 


—$—$————————————————————— 
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101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Stock Cartoon Service 

- samples and details of stock cartoon 
service. (Page 46) 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Pro Camera 

‘ . literature describes novelty 35mm 
candid camera. When film is used, the 
camera is returned to the manufacturer, 
where it is reloaded, the film developed and 
printed, and camera and film returned to 
sender. (Page 100) 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tru-Miniatures 

. . . details on authentic scale models of 
cars and trucks. (Page 100) 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Flashing Electric Lanterns 

. . « folder describes lanterns with flashing 
red light and spotlight, providing both a 
safety and utility feature. (Page 100) 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Radish Maker 

. . - details on plastic device for making 
decorative radishes. (Page 100) 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Louisville Slugger 

... details on the famous Louisville Slugger 
baseball bat. (Page 100) 


107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Glue Dispenser 

. folder describes 
Dispenser. 


the Kwikee Glue 
(Page 100) 


108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Old Boston Ware 

. . « literature is available on jug-shaped 

ash trays and cigaret jars, oven sets, 

casseroles and a variety of other items. 
(Page 100) 


109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Gadgets for Household, Kitchen 

. . « literature describes scores of handy 
gadgets with quantity prices at less than $1. 


| eur | Advertising 


Requirements 


TI aed 


% Send for these helpful selling tools 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Salem China 

- . . details on stock sets of dinnerware 
in eight patterns, as well as eight-piece ash 
tray, coaster and snack sets with old- 
fashioned automobile motif. (Page 100) 


115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Self-Liquidators 

. . . details on nearly 200 items ranging 
from 15c¢ jet plane to $2 personalized beer 
mug. Keyed address, processing, etc. are 
part of the service. (Page 100) 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Envelope Selector 

- » » pocket size cardboard selector shows 
28 different styles of envelopes. (Page 68) 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Potomac Cover Sampler Book 

. revised version of book shows new 
brighter white cover stock shade. (Page 68) 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Weatherproofing Process 

. . . folder describes process for wecather- 
proofing cardboard displays. (Page 75) 


Readers’ 
Service 
Dept. 


2707 


ns 


Cempany _ 


119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Moving Display Devices 

.. . brochure illustrates and describes elec- 
tric motion display devices, including pole 
turners, turntables, ceiling turners, motor 
boxes, etc. (Page 75) 


120/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Glo-Let Display Letters 

. .. details are available on display letters 
that, used over fluorescent lights, give a 
neon sign effect. (Page 75) 


121/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Six Different Displays 

. .. folder shows six examples of displays 

produced for advertisers by Kay Inc. 
(Page 76) 


122/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

“Stikon” Window Decal 

. . . details are available on a new type 

of decal, made of cotton and rayon fabrics. 
(Page 76) 


123/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tape-Punching Typewriter 

. . . folder describes Flexowriter, a single 
unit electric typewriter with recorder unit 
for punching tape and reproducing unit for 
automatic transcription. (Page 79) 
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Items Mentioned in Editorial Columns a 


106 107 108 109 110 111 
124 125 126 127 128 129 130 131 


101 102 103 104 105 
121 122 123 
141 142 143 144 145 146 147 148 


More Details from AR Advertisers 


1312 133 114 315 116 117 118 
132 133 134 135 136 137 138 


119 120 
139 140 


161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 171 172 173 174 175 176 177 178 179 180 
181 _ 182 183 184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 196 197 198 199 200 
201 202 203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 211 212 213 214 215 216 217 218 219 220 
221 _ 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 


(Page 100) | 


110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Salad Set 


2. . details on four-in-one salad set, includ- 

ing glass bake dish, slicer and grater, 

medium shredder and fine shredder. 
(Page 100) 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tool Sets 

. . . literature describes 10 different tool 
combinations. (Page 100) 


112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Comic Books 

. . literature available on comic books 
designed for package inserts, point of pur- 
chase giveaways, self-liquidating premiums, 
product promotions, etc. (Page 100) 


113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Patty Pigtails Doll 

... details on Patty Pigtails Doll ensemble. 
(Page 100) 


> 


Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 


241 242 243 244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 


253 254 


* Note: Inquiries for items listed not serviced beyond October 15, 1954. 


Postage 
Will be Paid 
by 
Addressce 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Chicago, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 East Illinois St., 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
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162 163 


124/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Wildlife Painting 

. . » Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. offers 
9x12” reproduction of action painting by 
wildlife artist Les Kouba. (Page 84) 


125/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Globalope Direct Mail Service 
. . . details and samples are available on 
unique direct mail service that provides 
personalized letters with foreign postmarks, 
stamps, etc. (Page 84) 
126/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rotogravure Direct Mailer 

. specimen copies and information are 
available on “Graphic Revievrr.” (Page 85) 


127/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Phono Record Ads 

. .» brochure includes sample phonograph 
record and seven examples of ads that have 
featured actual records. (Page 92) 


128/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Dial Wheel Charts 

samples and details are offered describ- 
ing a series of dial charts for various 
purposes. (Page 92) 
129/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Plastic Laminating Service 
. . - Samples and details are available on 


Will be Paid 
by 
Addressce 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 


200 East Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Chicago, Ill. 


eC te 


Burelle’s Press Clipping Bureau plastic 
laminating service. (Page 93) 


130/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Ink Specimen Book 

. . » book available from IPI shows speci- 
mens of 54 newspaper ink colors as well as 
production tips. (Page 94) 


131/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portfolio of Letterheads 

. portfolio by Hammermill Paper Co. 
includes samples of seven letterheads, six 
samples of business forms and practical tips 
on color and design. (Page 95) 


132/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Plastic Pocket Specialties 

. catalog folder describes Plascoline 
line of advertising specialties. (Page 98) 


133/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rear Screen Projection 
. . catalogs describe slide ‘background 
service by Television Specialty Co. 
(Page 104) 


134/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Development of Signs 

illustrated booklet tells history of 
signs from caveman days to modern plastic 
dealer identification materials. (Page 40) 


No 
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135/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Scotchlite Sign Contest 

. .- details and entry blanks for contest for 
outdoor advertising signs that use “Scotch- 
lite” reflective sheeting. (Page 40) 


136/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Low-Cost Color Prints 

. . information on low-cost photographic 
color prints with matte surfaces. (Page 49) 


137/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Royer & Roger Service 

. series of file cards designed to show 
studio's services. (Page 49) 


138/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Services by Bernard 
. - - Bernard Studios lists its services, in- 
cluding manual and catalog preparation, 
artwork, layouts, photography, etc. 

(Page 49) 


139/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Studio Bold Typeface 

. - » Specimen sheets on Studio Bold, im- 

ported typeface, in sizes from 10 to 72 pt. 
(Page 62) 


140/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New Vari-Typer 

. information on the new Composomatic 
and other Vari-Typer models, including a 
catalog of type styles. (Page 62) 


141/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

ATF Ornaments 

. .. Specimen sheets are available on new 
additions to ATF’s line of ornamental mate- 
ricls. (Page 62) 


142/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Prefab Display Units 

- folder describes prefabricated com- 
bination display units. (Page 106) 


143/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Coxhead-Liner 

... details are available on a new improved 
model of Coxhead’s Headliner photocompo- 
sition machine. (Page 61) 


144/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Filmotype 

. - - details on desk-top photocomposition 
machine widely used in advertising 
agencies and art studios. (Page 61) 


145/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Typro 

. details on Halber Corp. photocom- 
position machine with special developer 
unit and other features. (Page 61) 


146/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tape Message Repeater 

... brochure describes Audio-Vendor, new 
automatic message repeating device for 
use with any tape recorder. (Page 89) 


147/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Pentron Tape Player 

. . . details and illustrated literature are 
available on Pentron Tape Player, for spot- 
checking radio programs, annourcing point 
of purchase messages, etc. (Page 90) 


148/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts 

. - - booklet describes seven ways to in- 
crease sales by use of slide-charts, and 
pictures many slide-charts offered by Perry- 
graf Corp. (Page 90) 


—— 


Use these return cards 
for publications 
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in a Series of Tributes to American Advertising 


From Fram Corporation full page, 4-color 


advertisement cppearing in the Saturday Evening Post 


ART DIRECTOR 


Lewis Waggaman 
Van Sant Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Dave Marks 
Van Sant Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Lester Barnes 
Fram Corporation 


black & white 


Ed? N oa color process 
E. N CS VU j N Cs Sy _ for letterpress 
eo 


color offset 


QUALITY CONTROLLED TO PUBLICATION STANDARDS “4 ) reproduction 


“1g 98° 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Chicago's largest fine photoengraving plant... 817 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 + MOnroe 6-7080 


for more details circle 204, page 111 








' PACKA 


for Producing 


YOU’LL GET A BETTER MAGAZINE... 
AND GET RID OF MANY A HEADACHE ... 
if you have your house organ (or trade maga- 
zine) published—not just printed. 
HAYWOOD, publisher of four successful 
large-circulation industrial magazines of its 
own, can give you complete, integrated con- 
trol of every step of publication, from layout 
to mailing, expertly handled under one roof 
by a large and experienced staff, in a modern 
plant. 

It’s amazing how many troublesome problems 
disappear when publisher thinking deals with 
your magazine. No more assorted materials 
shuffling back and forth from one supplier to 
another, with the resulting confusion, lost 
time, guesswork scheduling! And it’s easier to 
handle your budget, too, with single-source 
responsibility. 

What's more, your magazine will look better 
than you have ever seen it, when it is 


A COMPLETE PUBLICATION PRODUCTION SERVICE 
FOR HOUSE ORGANS AND BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


MPANY .. . LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Offices: Chicago - Cleveland - Indianapolis - New York 









HAYWOOD-produced—a more effective 
prestige and sales builder. You are looking— 





right now—at an example: we are proud to 
number ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
among the numerous trade magazines (besides 
our own) whose exacting requirements we are 
meeting, month after month. 

You'll assume no obligation by getting further 
details of the advantages of HAYWOOD's 
“Package Deal” for your house organ or trade 
paper. Write or phone us today—we'll be 
right over! 
















. for more details circle 254, page 111 


